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THE BRITISH: 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


MARCH 1, 1869. 


Art. I—(1.) Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of 
Sunnyside. Written by Herself. 


(2.) Lilliesleaf. 
(3.) Merkland. 
(4.) The House on the Moor. 
(5.) Harry Muir. 
(6.) Adam Greme of Mossgray. 
(7.) Magdalen Hepburn. 
(8.) Laird of Norlaw. 
(9.) The Atherlings. 
(10.) Zaidée. 
(11.) Madonna Mary. 
(12.) Agnes. 
(13.) Orphans. 
(14.) Katie Stewart. 
(15.) The Quiet Heart. 
(16.) The Days of my Life. 
(17.) A Son of the Soil. 
(18.) The Brownlows. 
(19.) Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. 
(20.) The Life of Edward Irving. 
(21.) Religious Life in France. 
(22.) Chronicles of Carlingford. 


Ir we may judge from the publishers’ advertising lists and from 

the critical columns of the reviews, there is at this moment a 

sensible decline in the power of Women’s Novels, an indication 

that the feminine genius of this generation has touched its high- 
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water mark, and that the ebb has begun. No general vote of 
popularity has exalted any young authoress into sudden fame 
and fortune for some years past. We who remember the acclaim 
that greeted ‘Currer Bell’ and ‘George Eliot,’ listen in vain for 
any thfiil of the same universal voice. Mr. Thackeray’s daughter 
has draped this mauile very gracefully on her shoulders, but she 
requires:a cultivated taste for her due appreciation, and a culti- 
vated taste is not the taste of the majority ; Miss Braddon keeps 
up her name and multiplies her editions, but her clients are of 
the lower intellectual order. In default, therefore, of any new 
star of the first magnitude in the literary firmament, we are 
truly thankful for the favourite old luminaries who rose above 
the horizon twenty years since, and still go on mildly shining 
over the waste of Se waters that heave and rock all round 
this restless and reforming age; and for none are we more 
thankful than for Mrs. Oliphant, perhaps the fullest, steadiest 
light of them all. 

The Macaulays of posterity, if there be any gratitude in them, 
will surely avow themselves indebted to this generation for the 
mass of solid, reliable, social history embodied in its novels. 
Supposing a case :—Should the Church of England, as a State 
religion, not see the century out—an eventuality we could not 
affect to deplore—the clerical annals of Mr. Thackeray, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, and Mrs. Oliphant will be 
of some service. As long as any library preserves a copy of 
them, it will be difficult to assert, without risk of contradiction, 
that it fell by the corruption of its parish clergy; from amongst 
them came the Puritans of Elizabeth’s and James’s days, the 
Nonconformists of the Restoration Period, and the Methodists 
of the Georgian Era; leaving in the Church, it cannot be 
honestly denied, {with many of a different character, as good 
livers and as pious divines as themselves, who were yet 
sincerely attached to its constitution. 

Most of us can admit, now that we are far enough away and 
safe from the fires of Roman bigotry, that the Roman monks 
and missionaries did some excellent work; so, possibly, when 
the old Church of England is gone, and the generations to come 
review it in the living pictures of these nineteenth century novel- 
ists, they may feel that its past is worthy of much respect. The 
poet and the imaginative writer of Nonconformity, the Milton and 
the Defoe of this generation, have yet to arise; and, surely in the 
ancient trials and persecutions of Nonconformists and in their pre- 
sent life there are true elements of poetry for talent to combine. 
In ‘ Rufus Lyon,’ George Eliot has done justice to a somewhat 
eccentric type of Nonconformist minister, but the majority of 
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the best-known sketches of Nonconformity, lay or clerical, are 
mere caricatures by persons who know it only from the outside. 
For a true and sympathetic view of modern life amongst Dis- 
senters, we want a writer born and bred in dissent, and with 
that endowment of genius which is the gift of God. We shall 
give him a warm welcome when he appears; and the world 
yond us will, no doubt, give him a warm welcome too. 
Mrs. Oliphant manifests a lively interest in every system of 
ecclesiasticism with which she is acquainted; and, as she ex- 
ounds their various developments in common life, she makes 
te readers share this interest. She wishes us perfectly to 
understand that she does not consider Christianity to be the 
exclusive property of any sect ; in her philosophy, one religious 
profession is as good as another, and she preaches her prin- 
ciples of tolerance from this text in some of the cleverest 
novels that the language boasts. She is a very prolific writer, 
and her method has naturally undergone modifications ; we will 
not say that her tone has changed, but it has certainly relaxed ; 
and is now just so much easier than at first as the South is softer 
than the North. It was with a distinctly serious intent that 
she portrayed, many years ago, the Scotch minister in his 
manse, in both poverty and riches, prosperous in quiet days, 
and then involved in the dissensions of the kirk to the loss of 
his-living ; but since she left the bracing air of moor and moss, 
and settled down in the good society of Carlingford, within a 
pleasant distance of London, where most people are ‘brought up 
‘in the old-fashioned orthodox way of having a great respect 
‘for religion and as little to do with it as possible,’ she 
has gradually acquired more and more of the airs and 
manners of Carlingford, and has learnt to indulge in a vein of 
sarcasm when talking of the clergy which is no doubt extremely 
entertaining to light-minded persons, but to the serious is gravely 
reprehensible. In this vein she gives us an Archdeacon of the 
Broad Type; Rectors High, Low, and Negative in their views ; 
a Perpetual Curate responsible only to his Bishop, and a poor 
Curate, with a poor spirit to match, responsible to his Rector’s 
wife ; and more incisively than any of these, she limns a Non- 
conformist preacher, a young genius fresh from Homerton, 
writhing in the alternate embraces and clutches of his flock, and 
his low-bred friend who, casually occupying his pulpit, makes 
‘ an it,’ and ultimately supersedes him in his office of pastor to 
the delightful Carlingford ‘ connection’: worshipping at Salem 
Chapel. 
It will be seen that Mrs. Oliphant’s clerical portraits are 
numerous, and we allow that they are well done. N: oF will we 
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complain that there is no very pure or lofty spirit amongst them 
—no Curate Crawley, or Rufus Lyon. She knows her own 
strength best when she refrains her pen from the pos 
humanity. Her picture-gallery is full of every-day people—a 
crowd of them—but they all please us more or less from their 
likeness to the people we know. As an artist she is akin to 
Miss Austen, but much more diffuse. She makes us smile often, 
but she very rarely moves us to tears, either by her pathos or 
her tragedy, for she encumbers both with too many words. She 
describes everything with precision, and by the time we have 
done with the piled-up anguish, we are too familiar with it, and 
too weary for sympathy. This is a fault, but when an artist 
gives us such fair pictures of middle-class life, in fair flowing 
English, we are more than contented, though they may not 
bear the sign-manual of genius. 

It is curious to observe to what opposite styles of fiction the 
term Novel is applied. What a gulf lies between ‘ Lady Audley’ 
and ‘Mrs. Margaret Maitiand,’ for instance; yet non-discri- 
minators, whose principle it is to distrust and denounce all 
fiction, shake their wise heads at them both as common ‘ Three- 
volume Novels,’ blindly classing them in the same category ; 
though the first is a resuscitation of the notorious poisoner 
Brinvilliers, enacting a series of modern crimes, and the second 
is a beautiful sermon in action on pure and holy living. These 
perverse lovers of mere facts are now, however, an insignificant 
and daily decreasing minority. This isa reading generation, and 
it must have literary provender of one sort or another. The store 
of old facts is necessarily limited, and the supply of new ones is 
not enough for its needs; besides, many old facts are worn 
threadbare, and not all are valuable or wholesome; indeed, 
we think that some real lives would be better forgotten, and 
many events that have happened would be as well lost in the 
mists of antiquity. The magazines are so numerous now 
that they are hard put to it for materials to fill their pages, 
and an industrious collector for one of those most deservedly 
scarry gave us lately a nightmare of murders as ‘ Old Stories 

etold.’ They are ¢rue—they are undeniable facts ; neverthe- 
less, we are distinctly of opinion that the most sensational of 
blood-and-thunder romances would be infinitely less likely to 
prove harmful than are these cold, elaborate details of cruelties 
done and suffered for by men and women whose names enjoy 
the ghastly celebrity of the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ 

We are, therefore, ready to maintain, at the point of the 
critical pen, that novels are necessary: that a good novel is a 
good thing: that a poor novel is better than the dressing up, 
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gala-fashion, of old iniquities: and that the veriest failure of a 
novel is less vexatious than a bad biography, or than any 
history that pretends to be true, and falls short of its subject. 
Our own preference inclines to the sunshiny view of life in 
fiction, though we do not object to tragedy now and then, nor 
even to a chapter from the dark side of morals, if it be painted 
with a firm, stern touch. But the cynical novel we like not, be 
it ever so clever—the novel that casts into immortal types the 
baser metal of humanity, and photographs into permanent 
blackness the transient suggestions of evil that come and go on 
the mind of the million; for we can never separate from the 
art of a book its influence ; and many simple stories of simple 
life, told without pretension, are rich in ‘ those grains of hidden 
‘ manna, those sweet and wholesome thoughts which nourish the 
‘ soul, and refresh it when it is weary.’ 

Such a book is the first work of Mrs. Oliphant: ‘ Passages 
‘ from the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside, written 
‘ by Herself :’ a book that charmed and soothed us when we 
were young, and which we can read over still on summer 
days and winter nights with undiminished satisfaction. Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland is no echo and no wraith, but a real 
living woman, set in the midst of the loving, hoping, fearing, 
stirring little world of a Scotch rural parish. The place in our 
regard that dear old lady of Sunnyside originally achieved she 
keeps, and we think of ios always as a person whom we have 
known. Her story is very simple, but her way of telling it is 
delightful ; and when, after the lapse of a few years, she takes 
up the thread of it again, and in ‘ Lilliesleaf’ relates the 
married trials of ‘ the dear bairns’ whose early days are the 
brightest passages in her own life, we take it up with her, and 
listen to the story as if it concerned personal friends of our 
own from whom we have been severed for a while. 

It isa great merit in a writer when she can thus compel us 
to realize her characters, and it is a power that Mrs. Oliphant 
possesses in a very high degree. These two books, ‘Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland’ and ‘ Lilliesleaf,’ should be read consecutively. 
The personal experiences of Mrs. Margaret Maitland are not 
told in detail until she is ‘ an eldern person,’ left alone in the 
quiet, pretty cottage of Sunnyside, to which she and her mother 
have betaken themselves on the death of the minister, her father. 
She has had her griefs of heart, but they are over, and God has 
comforted her ; we get occasional glimpses of them, and ve 
bitter they are, but the main story is that of her brother’s 
children, Claud and Mary, at the manse of Pasture Lands, and 
of Grace, a little lassie whom she brings up at Sunnyside in 
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simple, pious ways, quite unwitting that her charge is a rich 
heiress. In her sweet bright maidenhood Grace is reclaimed 
by her selfish father, and put under the care of his fashionable 
sister, Mrs. Lennox, to be mysteriously suppressed, and, if 
possible, bullied out of her inheritance of Oakenshaw, which 
is derived from her ill-used mother. Grace, however, bears a 
high spirit, and having discovered the truth about herself, she 
calmly resists her persecutors. We are very indifferent to 
this part of her adventures. She is much more at home at 
Sunnyside than in Edinburgh; and her heart being given to 
Claud Maitland before she is carried away, she returns eventu- 
ally in triumph, having defeated wicked father, bad aunt, 
and foolish suitor, with her guardian’s commands not to quit 
Sunnyside again at any one’s bidding but his; and who should 
this guardian (a sarcastic old bachelor) be, but the lost love of 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland! Between Claud and Grace there are 
no difficulties but such as true love makes light of, and soon 
overcomes ; but between Mary and Allan Elphinstone of Lillies- 
leaf there are Weighty obstructions, doubts, fears, and sorrows of 
his own causing, and which we know will have their sequel 
when the two are married, and the first series of the Sunnyside 
ronicle ends. 

During the interval that elapses before Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland again takes up her pen the clouds have begun to 
gather visibly about the house of Lilliesleaf; and that she has 
a prescience of them is clear, from the saddened strain in which 
she resumes her narrative. 


‘When I came to Sunnyside the place looked strange to me. 

ere it was upon its quiet brae, looking down upon Burrowstown, 
with the thorn hedge grown up high about it, and the ash trees mid- 
way down the road arching over to meet one another, and the very 
apple trees and currant bushes grown high and big, like the bairns 

at once played about the gate. It made my heart sad to look upon 
this house ; I knew not wherefore. It minded me of the days when I 
was in my middling age, and when Grace and Mary, my dear bairns, 
with their young pleasures and their young troubles, were the joy of 
my heart. Woes me! I was an aged woman now, and had little 
help to give them, that aye were used to come to me for counsel, 
and life was upon their bonnie heads with all its weights 
and its burdens; and I thought in my heart upon this lone 
house of Sunnyside, and the past that dwelt in it, and kent it 
was even like my old age and me. My maid Jenny was aged like 
myself ; but Jenny was ever a cheery body, and aye was able for her 
canny work, and her erack with her old neighbours; and it was a 
comfort to see her kindly face again... .. I tarried at the door look- 
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ing down upon the town; truly change comes upon us, but the 
heavens and the earth change not. It might still have been that day 
twenty years ago when I came here with my mother, for all the 
difference that was in the place, or in what I lookit forth upon. It 
was a pleasant day ; the young ash leaves were loosing out from the 
branches, and there was a chirp in the air of all the birds of spring— 
and, truly, I was both cheered and cast down in my own spirit, and I 
knew not which most. When I went in, it was aye still the same— 
the old things that aye put me in mind of old days, all standing 
as they used to stand, and my own very chair drawn to the new- 
kindled fire, as if Grace herself had put it there. I laid down my 
bonnet upon the table, and sat at the lone fireside, from the which 
both life and pleasantness had passed away ; and I could not send back 
the tear from my eye that came at the thought of what was gone; 
for truly the fireside of Claud, my brother, was as deserted as mine, 
“Jenny,” said I, “it isan eerie thing to think upon. Do you mind 
what a pleasure it was to do everything for the bairns ? and now the 
bairns are sober men and women, and have their ain fire-sides, and 
their ain troubles ; truly nature and the course of life are hard upon 
old folk.” But, Miss Marget,” they’re a’ so weel,” said Jenny, who 
was at the fire, rousing up the newly-lighted coals with the poker 
to make a blaze. “If ony ane of them was in distress I would mak 
my maen ; but just to look at that bonnie bairn-time at Lilliesleaf— 
it’s enough to make ony heart rejoice.” Ay, Jenny, but the mother 
of a family like that has many cares,” said I, for I was, without doubt, 
in a thankless and repining frame. ‘ And what would ye have, Miss 
Marget ?” said Jenny, “as lang as they're thriving, what’s care but 
joy? Bless their bonnie faces every ane! I would like to ken wha 
daur be wae for Miss Mary, with yon four darlings at her fit. If it 
was the minister himsel, he suld never say sae to Jenny.’ ” 


At sight of the young generation, of ‘Miss Mary’s’ four 
darlings, ‘ Miss Marget’ catches some of her old servant's cheer- 
ful and wise philosophy. Was there ever asweeter picture than 
this, though you see the shadow of an invisible trouble in the 
background of it ? 


‘I did not go to the door, but stood at the window, watching them. 
And in they came—all the bairns, skipping through the shadows of 
the trees, and running into the blithe morning light that was like 
themselves, so bonnie and fresh and innocent. ‘They all gathered 
close about Jenny on the door steps; and every one had 2 word to 
tell her ; and Jenny was'so fain and so pleased that she was nigh to 
greeting ; and I saw what a delight these little things were to every 
old person that had a right to them. Truly, there is nothing in the 
world so sweet or so blessed as the heritage of bairns. Susie, for all 
so genty and quiet a bairn as she was, was mounted up upon Jenny’s 
shoulder ; and that was how she came in to me, to the parlour where 
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I was waiting. Jenny had on a short gown, made of a thrifty print, 
and a checked apron tied about her, as was right in the morning ; and 
truly the strings had need to have been well sewn on, for the strain 
Claud gave them, tearing at the apron; though what the laddie 
wanted with it, except just mischief, I know not. Cosmo was behind 
them all, with his mamma. He was a big callant of his years, strong, 
and well grown ; and it was his pride to be aye beside her, like a 
grown up man, taking care of her. Doubtless, Mary was proud of 
him, such a fine, bold, bonnie boy as he was; but I could not help 
minding that there was aye a glance in Cosmo’s eye, which meant that 
his father should have been there, and defied everybody to think less 
of his mother than of the Queen upon her throne.” 


There is heartache in the story of ‘ Lilliesleaf,’ but not heart- 
break, for love abides still between the one who strays away and 
those who stand fast by duty, and justifies itself as the greatest 
power for good that God has given to his creatures, by bringing 
the prodigal home to his own roof and people in final repentance, 
forgiveness, and peace. 

There is a changeful legend of young love woven into the 
serious warp and woof of the married lives at Oakenshaw, which 
brightens and relieves the book. The heroine of it is Rhoda, 
Grace’s half-sister, who has lived concealed from her for seven- 
teen years, and is then abruptly thrown upon her charity by 
their unprincipled father. There is a streak of genius in Rhoda, 
but she is a wilful passionate girl, who hates her dependence, 
and tells her long-suffering entertainers that she would rather 
work with the reapers in the fields than live at ease in their fine 
house, and eat their bitter bread. Her lover is a match for her 
in pride, discontent, and temper, and though they both mend a 
little, and have a considerable fund of perverse affection between 
them, when they are finally married and quit the happy walls 
of Oakenshaw, with ambitious hopes and projects of getting on in 
the world, we have no desire to follow their fortunes. Soon 
after this event Mrs. Margaret Maitland takes her leave of us, 
being now old, and striken in years. All is well at last; at 
Lilliesleaf and at Oakenshaw are great quiet and peace of heart. 
The labour of the elder generation prospers at the good bidding 
of the Lord, and ‘ the light of His countenance has brightened 
‘ upon the path of all the bairns.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant is far too voluminous a writer to permit us to 
treat all her works in detail. We must in the majority of cases 
content ourselves with a passing allusion, and devote our space to 
the consideration of those novels by which her fame is, we trust, 
secured beyond this generation. ‘Merkland’ was her second 
story, and the scenery is Scotch again, as it is also in ‘ Harry 
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Muir,’ ‘The Laird of Norlaw,’ and ‘Adam Graeme of Moss- 

y’; but in ‘The House on the Moor’ she has crossed the 
Teter, and written a story as eerie and dreary as a sunless day 
on the fells in November. It is not a pleasant book. The bad 
people fill far more than their fair share of the stage, and they 
are dismal and uninteresting, and the misery amongst them 
is as all-pervading as an east-wind. The germ of the story 
is an iniquitous will, by which a man, with cunning spite against 
his son, leaves all his large possessions to accumulate in the 
hands of trustees until the said son’s death, when they are 
immediately to devolve upon his grandson—a fine opportunity 
indeed, for the devil to set the evil passions of father and child 
to work! The authoress lets the Old Enemy avail himself of it 
to his heart’s content. He has it entirely his own way ; neither 
resists him, neither shows fight for an hour. Meaner, uglier 
domestic scenes than pass in ‘The House on the Moor’ were 
never drawn. The disinherited father allows his son to 
grow up an utter cub, ignorant of his future, and a companion of 
village ale-house popularity. The two are of the same thoroughly 
bad and sour nature, and hatred, malice, and uncharitableness 
thrive between them as such ill-weeds will in a congenial soil. 
Only by grace of Susan, the daughter, do we — a gleam 
of sunshine throughout the ignoble tragedy. e shall not 
transcribe any of its scenes; it 1s a good situation wasted, which 
might have Se put to excellent profit, if the authoress had 
but taken it up in her sweeter vein, and shown the victims of 
the old man’s wicked device, resisting the devil with the natural 
affection and confidence of their kinship, instead of giving place 
to him at his first assault; and it would have been, so far as 
our judgment goes, a truer story, and certainly a pleasanter and 
more healthy story to study. 

It is, however, by ‘ The Chronicles of Carlingford ’ that Mrs. 
Oliphant will most probably live and amuse her grandchildren 
to the third and fourth generation. They were published 
originally in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and in their collected 
form fill nine substantial volumes. They are capital studies of 
country-town life in our own times ; and Carlingford has by their 
means become a much more real place to hundreds of readers 
than half the chief cities and celebrated places on the railway 
map. 

‘It is a considerable town now-a-days, but there are no alien 
activities to disturb the place—no manufactures, and not much 
trade. And there is a very respectable amount of very good society 
at Carlingford. To begin with, it is a pretty place—mild, sheltered, 
not far from town ; and naturally its very reputation for good society 
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increases the amount of that much-prized article. The advantages of 
the town in this respect have already put five per cent. upon the 
house-rents ; but this, of course, only refers to the real town, where 
you can go through an entire street of high garden walls, with houses 
inside full of the retired exclusive comforts, the dainty economical 
refinements peculiar to such places ; and where the good people con- 
sider their own society as a warrant of gentility less splendid, but not 
less assured, than the favour of Majesty itself.’ 


Reversing the order of the ‘ Chronicles,’ we shall first review 
the career of ‘ Miss Majoribanks,’ the public-spirited young lady 
who created this famous good society of Carlingford. Before 
her time it was a mere chaos of scattered and unapplied materials, 
like many another spot which remains to this hour dull as 
Tadmor-in-the- Wilderness, for want of an organizer like her. 
She is infinitely more loveable and admirable than heroines of 
novels in general, and though we are meant to laugh at her 
agar ger ga d throughout her trials and triumphs, we never 
ose sight of her honourable, liberal, serviceable qualities, or 
waver in our allegiance and liking. Mrs. Oliphant displays 
in this story an excess of that shrewd humour in which Lucilla 
a is so gloriously deficient, and she becomes now 
and then as sarcastic as Mrs. Woodburn, who was the terror of 
Carlingford society when Lucilla was forming it. There is, 
indeed, a strong touch of caricature in several of her delineations 
in the ‘Chronicles,’ but even in the most exaggerated, the 
natural features are preserved. Every character is distinct as 
life, and their variety is wonderful as life. But their portraits 
are laboured at. There is no question of etching or sketching 
with Mrs. Oliphant; she draws her faces and figures by line 
and rule, and paints every bit of them with minutest care. She 
takes nearly a score of lines to describe Miss Majoribanks’ hair, 
and nearly a dozen to show us her hands and feet. Perhaps 
it is not too much for so useful and remarkable a young woman ; 
and there we have her at last, complete and rounded, thoroughly 
capable of the mission before her—a large girl, full and well- 
developed at fifteen, with a face that might ripen into beauty 
and become grandiose, and a mass of tawny hair that curled to 
exasperation. She lost her mother at this date, and would fain 
have remained at home to be ‘a comfort to her dear papa,’ but 
Dr. Majoribanks found himself so well able to dispense with her 
consolations (having his practice and an excellent old cook to see 
to his little dinners) that he sent Lucilla back to school for 
three years, and then to travel another year abroad, by which 
time she was a finished gentlewoman, and there could no longer 
be any pretence for keeping her away from the sphere which 
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she was destined to revolutionize and enlighten. Like a judicious 
girl, she timed her journey to arrive at home by the train that 
reached Carlingford at half-past five, and the scene in which 
her coming is announced to Nancy, the important functionary 
who had hitherto ruled over the widowed establishment of Dr. 
Majoribanks, is a capital introduction for these leading person- 
ages in Lucilla’s story. 


‘My daughter is coming home, Nancy,’ said Dr. Majoribanks ; ‘ you 
will have to make preparations for her immediately. So far as I can 
make out from this letter, she will arrive to-morrow by the half-past 
five train.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Nancy, with the tone of a woman who makes the 
best of a misfortune, ‘it ain’t every young lady as would have the 
sense to fix an hour like that. Ladies is terrible tiresome in that way ; 
they'll come in the middle of the day, when a body don’t know in the 
world what to have for them, or they’ll come at night, when a body’s 
tired, and ain’t got the heart to go in toa supper. There was always 
a deal of sense in Miss Lucilla, when she hadn’t got nothing in her 
head.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Dr. Majoribanks, who was rather relieved to have 
got through the announcement so easily ; ‘you will see that her room 
is ready, and everything comfortable, and of course to-morrow she and 
I will dine alone.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Nancy; but this assent was not given in the decisive 
tone of a woman whose audience was over, and then she was seized 
with a desire to arrange in a more satisfactory manner the cold beef 
on the sideboard. When she had secured this little interval for 
thought, she returned again to the table, where her master ate his 
breakfast, with a presentiment. ‘If you please, sir,’ said Nancy, ‘ not 
to give you no vexation nor trouble, which every one knows it has 
been the aim o’ my life to spare you, as has so much on your mind, 
but it’s best to settle afore commencing, and then we needn’t have no 
heart-burning—if you please, am I to take my orders of Miss Lucilla 
or of you, as I’ve always been used to? In the missus’s time,’ said 
Nancy, with modest confidence, ‘as was a good missus, and never 
gave no trouble as long as she had her soup and her jelly comfortable, 
it was always you as said what there was to be for dinner. I don’t 
make no objection to doing up a nice little luncheon for Miss Lucilla, 
and giving a little more thought now and again to the sweets ; but it 
ain’t my part to tell you, sir, as a lady’s taste, and more special a 
young lady’s, ain’t to be expected to be the same as yours and mine, 
as has been cultivated like. I’m not one as likes contention,’ con- 
tinued the domestic oracle, ‘ but I couldn’t abear to see a good master 
put upon ; and if it should be as Miss Lucilla sets her mind on messes 
as ain’t got no taste in them, and milk puddings and stuff, like the 
most of the ladies, I’d just like to know out of your own mouth, afore 
the commencement, what I'm to do?’ 
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Dr. Majoribanks was so moved by this appeal that he laid down his 
knife and fork, and contemplated the future with some dismay. ‘It 
is to be hoped Miss Lucilla will know better,’ he said. ‘She has a 
great deal of good sense, and it is to be hoped that she will be wise 
enough to consult the tastes of the house.’ 

But the Doctor was not to be let off so easily. ‘ As you say, sir, 
everything’s to be hoped,’ said Nancy steadily, ‘ but there’s a many 
ladies as don’t seem to me to have got no taste in their mouths ; and 
it ain’t as if it was a thing that could be left to hopes. Supposin’ as 
it comes to that, sir, what am T to do?’ 

‘Well,’ said the Doctor, who was himself a little puzzled, ‘you 
know Miss Lucilla is nineteen, Nancy, and my only child, and the 
natural mistress of the house.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Nancy austerely, ‘them is things as it ain’t needful to 
name ; that ain’t the question as I was asking. Supposin’ things 
come to such a point, what am I to do?’ 

‘Bless me, it’s half-past nine,’ said the Doctor, ‘and I have an 
appointment. You can come just as usual when we are at breakfast, 
that will be the best way,’ he said, as he went out at the door, and 
chuckled a little to himself, when he felt he had escaped. He rubbed 
his hands as he bowled along to his appointment, and thought within 
himself that if Lucilla turned out to be a girl of spirit, as he expected, 
it would be good fun to see her struggle with Nancy for the veritable 
reins of government. If Doctor Majoribanks had entertained any 
positive apprehensions that his dinners would be spoiled in conse- 
quence, his amusement would have come to an abrupt conclusion ; 
but he trusted entirely in Nancy and a little in Lucilla, and suffered 
his long upper lip to relax at the thought without much fear.’ 


Dr. Majoribanks’ confidence was not misplaced. Lucilla was 
even cleverer than he supposed, and the way in which she took 
her proper place in the house is excellently told. ‘The young 
‘ sovereign gave no intimation of her future policy; but the 
morning after her arrival, she usurped her father’s place in front 
of the urn and tea-pot with such amiable ingenuousness, that the 
old Doctor only said ‘Humph,’ and abdicated. When Nancy 
came in and saw what was done, she stared aghast, and though 
she did not, perhaps, see the joke of it so clearly as her master, 
she was dethroned with the same consummate tact and grace 
to which he had succumbed. Her domestic rule initiated, Lucilla 
in the course of the day walked serenely forth to view the 
country she had come to conquer. We are informed that the 
social condition of the town at her advent was deplorable. 
‘There was nothing that could properly be called a centre. 
‘To be sure, Grange Lane was inhabited, as at present, by the 
‘ best families in Carlingford; but then, without organization, 
‘ what good does it do to have a lot of people together?’ Mr, 
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Berry, the evangelical rector, was utterly unqualified to take 
any lead; his wife was dead, his daughters were married, and 
his maiden sister, who kept his house, asked people to tea- 
parties where the Dissenting minister, Mr. Tufton, was to be 
met, and other Dissenters, small tradesmen, to whom the rector, 
in his universal benevolence, held out the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Dr. Majoribanks gave only dinners, to which naturally, 
while there was no lady in the house, ladies could not be invited ; 
and, besides, he was rather a drawback than a benefit to society, 
since he filled the men with such expectations in the way of 
cookery, that they were never content with a good family 
dinner after. Then the ladies, from whom something might 
justly have been expected in the way of making society plea- 
sant, were incapacitated either by character or by multiplicity 
of children. Mrs. Centum was too busy in her nursery; Mrs. 
Woodburn liked nothing so well as to read novels, and ‘ take 
off’ her neighbours when anybody called on her; Mrs. Chile 
was old and hated trouble, and her husband, the colonel, 
could not enjoy his dinner if he had more than four people 
to help him to eat it; in short, you might have gone over 
Grange Lane, house by house, finding a great deal of capital 
material, but without encountering a single individual capable 
of making anything out of it. 


‘And yet nobody could say that there were not good elements to 
make society with. When you add to a man capable of giving ex- 
cellent dinners, like Dr. Majoribanks, another man like young Mr. 
Cavendish, Mrs. Woodburn’s brother, who was a wit and man of 
fashion, and belonged to one of the best clubs in town, and brought 
down gossip with the bloom on it to Grange-lane, and when you join 
Mrs. Centum, who was always so good and so much out of temper, 
that it was safe to calculate on something amusing from her, the 
languid but trenchant humour of Mrs. Woodburn, not to speak of 
their husbands, and all the nephews, and cousins, and grandchildren, 
who constantly paid visits to old Mr. Western and Colonel Chiley, 
and the Browns, when they were at home, with their floating suite of 
admirers, and the young ladies who sang, and the young ladies who 
sketched, and the men who went out with the hounds, and the people 
who came when there was an election, and the barristers who made 
the circuit, and the gay people who came for the races, not to speak 
of the varying chances of curates who could talk and ‘play the pia..o, 
and the occasional visits of the lesser county people, and the county 
clergymen, it will be plainly apparent that all that was wanting to 
Carlingford was a master-hand to blend these different elements.’ 


This master-hand was now come in the person of Miss 
Majoribanks. 
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We have not words to express our admiration of Lucilla’s 
social strategy. Would that she were multiplied a thousand fold, 
that women in her likeness might rise everywhere and pioneer 
a way through the density and obstruction of provincial dulness ! 
On her very first walk abroad, with the luck that attends the 
brave, she heard resounding from the plebeian side of Grove- 
street, three doors from Salem Chapel, a magnificent contralto 
voice, which she knew would go charmingly with her own: 
the voice of an old schoolfellow, of Barbara Lake, the eldest 
daughter of Lake, the drawing-master. Instantaneously there 
germinated in her brain the rudiments of those famous Evenings 
by which society in Carlingford was disciplined to its present 
perfection. Lucilla was not one to be limited by the canons of 
gentility. The Lakes were not ‘in society,’ but Barbara’s voice 
was a glorious compensation for the want of birth and money, 
and Lucilla at once determined to make it available for her 
purposes of civilization. She publicly resolved, and avowed her 
resolution to remain ten years at home ‘to be a comfort to her 
‘dear papa ;’ and [the way in which she put aside a looming 
obstacle in the shape of her cousin Tom, who had the sense 
to wish to appropriate her, is exquisitely humorous. She 
persuaded her father to re-furnish her drawing-room with 
pale green to suit her rosy complexion, and as a prelude to 
bringing everybody together on the first of her immortal 
Thursday evenings, she presided at one of the Doctor’s little 
dinners, supported by old Mrs. Chiley. It could not have 
been more successful had she been in harness a dozen years. 


‘To speak first of the most important particular; the dinner was 
perfect. As for the benighted men who had doubted Lucilla, they were 
covered with shame, and at the same time with delight. If there had 
been a fault in Dr. Majoribanks’ table under the ancient régime, it lay in 
certain want of variety, and occasional overabundance, which wounded 
the feelings of young Mr. Cavendish, who was a person of refinement. 
To-night, as that accomplished critic remarked, there was a certain 
air of feminine grace diffused over everything, and an amount of doubt 
and expectation, unknown to the composed feasting of old, gave 
interest to the meal.’ 


After this good beginning, people naturally grew excited about 
the Evenings. They wanted to see the renovated drawing-room, 
and in their curiosity frankly forgave Lucilla for being in 
advance of their provincial notions. ‘ Don’t expect any regular 
invitation,’ she had said. ‘I hope you will all come, or as man 
‘of youas can. Papa has always some men to dinner with 
‘him that day, you know, and it is so dreadfully slow for me 
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‘ with a heap of men. That is why I fixed on Thursday. I want 
‘you to come every week, so it would be absurd to send an 
‘ invitation; and remember it is not a party, only an evening.’ 
Nearly the whole action of this story is transacted at these 
Thursday evenings, which soon become an institution in Carling- 
ford. Love and love-making, and divers other complications 
occur, but we shall not attempt to unravel them, as they are 
only subsidiary to Lucilla’s noble work of social regeneration. 
Like other conquerors, Miss Majoribanks was destined to build 
her victory on sacrifice ; but she was always equal to her duty, 
and great alike in failure as in success. She was never seen to 
flinch at difficulty, and from some passages of arms out of which 
other women would have emerged with a sense of ignominious 
defeat, she came with flying colours, and with never so much as 
a scratch on her shield. Mr. Cavendish had begun to pay atten- 
tion to her in what Mrs. Chiley thought a marked way, but at the 
very first evening appeared on the scene the powerful syren, 
Barbara Lake, with her rich contralto, her splendid eyes and 
striking figure, and captivated the man of surface refinement. 
Lucilla patronized them, and when they married, dismissed 
them with her blessing. General Travers, who was produced in 
Carlingford specially to admire her, neglected her ample charms, 
and admired instead the sweet and rosy little face of Barbara’s 
sister Rose, who designed patterns and hhad a tender feeling for 
art; but Lucilla was judicially calm on the occasion, and when 
Archdeacon Beverley who really promised well for a while, was 
suddenly rapt away by his old and only love, whom he dis- 
covered living under Lucilla’s generous protection, she smoothed 
the way to their reconciliation, and feasted her own heart on 
the pleasant thought of ‘Cousin Tom,’ who had always appre- 
ciated her. We should feel, indeed, as Mrs. Chiley did, that 
these accidents were rather hard upon her, if we had not a com- 
forting presentiment that Lucilla is all the time saving up for her 
cousin tom, and that he is sure to come at the proper moment 
and carry her off. 

Amongst Mrs. Oliphant’s many clever caricatures, Archdeacon 
Beverley is one of the cleverest. She informs us that he was 
Broad Church, and had a way of talking on many subjects 
which alarmed his hostess, Mrs. Chiley. 


‘It was the custom of good society in Carlingford to give a re- 
spectful assent to Mr. Bury’s extreme Low Churchism, as if it were 
profane, as it certainly was not respectable, to differ from the rector, 
and to give him as wide a field as possible for his missionary opera- 
tions by keeping*out of the way. But the Archdeacon had not the 
least regard for respectability, nor for that respect for religion which 
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consists in keeping as clear of it as possible ; and the way in which 
he spoke of Mr. Bury’s views wounded some people's feelings. 
Altogether he was, as Mrs, Chiley said, an anxious person to have 
in the house ; for he just as often agreed with the gentlemen in their 
loose way of thinking, as with the more correct opinions by which the 
wives and mothers who had charge of their morality strove hard to 
keep them in the right way. . . . He was very nice, and had a nice 
position, but he was not like what clergymen were in her time. For 
one thing, he seemed to think that every silly boy and girl ought to 
have an opinion, and to be consulted, which was just the way to turn 
their heads, and make them quite insupportable.’ 


The contrast of this gentleman’s liberal theories with his 
dogmatic manner is very amusing, and so is the consternation of 
all right-thinking people, when it is confidently reported that 
the Rector had invited Mr. Tufton, of Salem Chapel, to meet 
the Archdeacon, and that, but for the Dissenting minister’s 
good sense, that unseemly conjunction would have taken place. 
And here our authoress condescends to, or at least paints, the 
unworthy and insulting commonplace of modern journalism, 
that the Dissenter must necessarily belong to a lower caste of 
secs he blunder from which her own associations ought to 
have kept her. The encounter of the Rector and Archdeacon 
at Dr. Majoribanks’ table verges on the comic. Mrs. Oliphant 
represents the evangelical clergy as peculiarly fond of good living. 
The disagreeable curate always turns up at the Rector’s house ten 
minutes before dinner, when there is a certain excellent pudding, 
and Mr. Bury is said to have had a way of sneering at ‘the 
flesh,’ while sparing no pains to nourish it, which provokes 
Dr. Majoribanks into launching at his spiritual ruler a shaft of 
wit. 


*« T have no doubt,” the Doctor would say, ‘that an indigestion is 
an admirable way of mortifying the flesh, as our excellent Rector says. 
Fasting was the suggestion of a barbarous age, and it must have kept 
those anchorite fellows in an unchristian strength of stomach. And it’s 
far more philosophical to punish the offending body, as Mr. Bury does, 
by means of made dishes;” and when he had thus disturbed his reverend 
guest’s enjoyment, the Doctor would go on with his dinner with great 
relish. This, however, was not the only danger to which the peace 
of the party was exposed. For the Rector, at the same time, regarded 
Mr. Beverley with a certain critical suspiciousness, such as is seldom 
to be encountered except among clergymen. He did not know much 
about his clerical superior, who had only recently been appointed to 
his archdeaconry, but there was something in his air, his looks and 
demeanour, which indicated what Mr. Bury thought a loose way of 
thinking. When the Archdeacon made any remark, the Rector would 
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pause and look up from his plate to listen to it, with his fork sus- 


pended in the air the while, and then he would exchange glances with 
his sister.’ 


The second of the ‘ Carlingford Chronicles,’ in order of time, 
recounts the wooing and wedding of Dr. Ryder, the purchaser 
of the practice of Dr. Majoribanks, whose sudden death in 
embarrassed circumstances is skilfully made use of by the 
authoress to bring out in a new light the genuine goodness and 
affectionateness of his daughter. If any reader wishes to know 
what manner of woman succeeded Lucilla in her charming 
drawing-room, when she retired from Carlingford on her 
marriage, to the family estate of Marchbank, they will find 
Mr. Ryder’s prenuptial life and adventures most entertainingly 
set forth under the title of ‘The Doctor’s Family,’ and then, 
for information as to how Carlingford society maintained itself 
after its fair reformer went to carry light and progress into the 
society of the county, we must refer them to the stories of the 
appointment of ‘ The Rector,’ who succeeded Mr. Bury, of ‘ The 
Perpetual Curate’ of St. Roque’s, and of the minister of ‘Salem 
Chapel.’ 

There is some capital writing in ‘The Rector,’ which opens 
with a sketch of Carlingford, and introduces the successor of 
Mr. Bury in the course of a morning call on one of the 
ne families in Grange Lane—the family of Mr. Wode- 

ouse. The scene, which is as effective as a good drawing in 
water colours, is in the garden—the warm, well-furnished 
garden, where high brick walls, all clothed with fruit-trees, 
shut in an enclosure of which there was not a morsel, except 
the velvet grass, with its nests of daisies, which was not 
under the highest and most careful cultivation. Tall plumes 
of lilac and stray branches of apple-blossom gave friendly 
salutations over the walls to the world without; within, the 
sweet summer snow dropt on the bright head of Lucy 
Wodehouse, and impertinently flecked the Rev. Frank 
Wentworth’s Anglican coat. She was twenty, pretty, blue- 
eyed, and full of dimples, with a Leghorn hat and blue 
ribbons; she had great gardening gloves on, and the grass at 
her feet was strewn with the sweetest spring blossoms,— 
narcissus, lilies, hyacinths, gold ranunculus globes, and sober 
wallflower. He was the perpetual curate of St. Roque’s, and 
there was that indefinable harmony in their looks which prompts 
to the bystander the suggestion of ‘a handsome couple.’ On 
a green bench under the great May-tree sat the elder Miss 
Wodehouse, who was pious and leisurely, and verging on forty ; 
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and not far off shone the bright English house all beaming with 
open doors and windows. On this charming domestic out-of- 
door scene entered, by the door in the wall, Mr. Wodehouse, ‘a 
‘man who creaked universally ;’ introducing the new rector, 
Mr. Proctor, fifteen years Fellow of All Souls’, who, on his own 
confession, knew very little about ladies, and had brought down 
to the rectory, in lieu of a wife, only a dear old shrewd avey 
mother whom he longed to compensate for her tedious dull life 
so many years without him. Their brief pr iageicy together 
is very prettily told; but Mr. Proctor is not happy in his 
strange position ; fifteen years of college seclusion do not prove 
to have been a good apprenticeship for parish work, and after a 
signal failure or two, feeling his incompetence keenly, he makes 
up his mind to return to All Souls’, and leave his rectory to 
organ, the next fellow on the list, who wants to get married. 
We meet him again in the history of ‘The Perpetual Curate,’ a 
kind and honourable man whom we like, and are glad to take 
final leave of in pleasant circumstances. 

The Rev. Frank Wentworth and Lucy Wodehouse play hero 
and heroine in the next ‘Chronicle ;’ but there are several groups 
of subsidiary characters, each with a central interest, not always 
essential to the development of the story-in-chief, which often 
drags, and would have been more effective for pruning, 
or careful compression. It begins with the arrival of Mr. 
Morgan and his wife—a couple who have waited to be married 
until the bloom is off both their lives, and who experience a 
slight flavour of disappointment with each other in consequence. 
They are ‘ two fresh, new, active, clergymanly intellects, entirely 
‘open to the affairs of the town, intent upon general infor- 
‘mation and sound management;’ and it seems a highly 
doubtful business whether Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Morgan 
will find Carlingford big enough to hold them both. They do 
not, and how and why not is the pith of the whole ‘ Chronicle.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant drops into her shrewdest satiric vein the 
moment she mentions the middle-aged rector and his middle- 
aged wife. The grievance of the former is Mr. Wentworth’s 
activity in a certain low district of the town which in strictness 
does not belong to his chapelry of St. Roque ; the vexation of the 
latter is the drawing-room carpet of Mr. Proctor’s choosing—a 
carpet strewn with gorgeous bouquets, which only high Christian 
principle enables the poor lady to endure. Their characters are 
well studied up to a ceftain point; that of Mrs. Morgan is good 
throughout, but in her edhiend the darker shades are much 
exaggerated. His prejudice against the perpetual curate is the 
root of all the mischief in the story. It begins with their 
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earliest acquaintance, when the rector, who naturally loves the 
‘constituted authority ’ that is vested in himself, finds a sister- 
hood in grey cloaks, a provident society, and all sorts of things 
going on in his parish under Mr. Wentworth’s direction ; even a 
an impromptu chapel, which he mistakes at first sight for a if 
little Bethel, where the curate has two week-day services, and a a 
Sunday evening service for the bargemen of Wharfside. Mr. 
Morgan makes up his mind that the young Anglican must be 
taught to know better than to interfere in another man’s parish ; 
} and in the process of teaching he allows the latent enmity in his 
heart to expand into active persecution. We cannot but think 
that here Mrs. Oliphant’s lively satiric fancy carries her out of aa | 
the bounds of probability. We believe that she libels common } ‘i 
human nature in the remarkable story of how the hard-working if 
and deservedly-popular curate becomes all at once the most 
\ suspected and despised of men. It is a proverb, that ‘a good 
man’s character swears for him ;’ yet this good Mr. Wentworth, 
who is a gentleman by birth and education, and a Christian in 
principle and life, on what seems to us the most preposterously 
inadequate evidence, is supposed to be guilty of folly and sin, 1 
which, if proved against him, would deprive him of his gown. We Hh i 
can conceive nothing more glaringly absurd and disagreeable a a | 
than this portion of the ‘Chronicles.’ The character of a minister i 
- ~— of God is delicate as a woman’s, and ought not to be breathed a 
upon. What should we expect to take place in ‘the world’ if 
a clergyman whom we had always seen active in his duty, pure 
in his life, refined in his habits, were wildly accused of removing 
from her home and secreting a pretty little coquettish miss, his 4 
clerk’s niece, on the strength of her having been seen haunting his i ae 
lodgings, and once conducted home by him after dark, and given 
up to her guardians with a sharp admonition? In real life, we 
; believe that the accusation would never be made, or if made by 
vulgar and credited by silly persons, would be strongly repu- 
diated by every man and woman blessed with a grain of common i 
sense. But what does Mrs. Oliphant represent as the probable onl 
course of action in such a community as Carlingford? She 


} represents Mr. Wentworth as almost universally condemned ! ma | 
Rose Elsworthy vanishes, and her uncle, accompanied by another ae 

) tradesman, impudently assails him as her abductor ; Sarah, the et} i 
maid-of-all-work at his lodgings, thinks that perhaps, after all, eal | 


Mr. Elsworthy may be right; Mrs. Hadwin, the widow lady 
under whose roof he had lived ever since he came to St. Roque’s, 
grows troubled with contemptuous pity for the poor young man ; 


but it never occurs to her that his good sense and pride and ie a 
superior cultivation may have been sufficient defences against a 
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little Rose’s dimples and blue eyes; his Aunt Dora, who has 
known and loved him from ic tal quite coincides in Mrs. 
Hadwin’s fears and sentiments ; Dr. Majoribanks, meeting him 
on his way to a dying bed, prayer-book in hand, remarks to his 
colleague, Dr. Ryder, ‘I confess that, after all, there are cases 
in which written prayers are a sort of security’; Mr. Leeson, 
the odious curate who is fond of All Souls’ pudding, hears the 
tale, swallows it greedily, and promptly reports it to Mr. 
Morgan; Mr. Morgan is only too glad to credit the worst—he 
even sees the hand of Providence in it for the humiliation of his 
popular rival ; the poor folk of Wharfside, to whom he had done 
nothing but good, eye him askance; a trio of pious old evan- 
gelical maids are ready to testify against him with personal 
witness; even his sweet Lucy does not stand by him as a true 
lover should ;—indeed, the only people who ce yor the vulgar 
slander imperatively, as it deserves, are the bad or unpleasant 
people of the story :—Mr. Wentworth’s reprobate brother Jack, 
his disagreeable Aunt Leonora, and Mrs. Morgan; and their 
behaviour on the occasion redeems all their little naughtinesses 
and asperities. The scandal being countenanced by so many 
respectable persons, becomes the common town’s talk, and at 
length necessitates a semi-public inquiry into the curate’s life 
and conversation. Of course, the reader, who knows all along 
that he is innocent, expects him to come out of the investigation 
triumphantly, aud so he does ; while shame and confusion descend 
like a cloud on the rector, the parish clerk, and the shabby 
scoundrel who is Rosy’s real deluder. Lucy’s eyes brighten 
again on her persecuted lover, and though he loses the family 
living of Skelmersdale, because his views are not precisely the same 
as those of his ultra-evangelical Aunt Leonora (one of the three 
patronesses), Mrs. Oliphant, who has no morbid taste for narrow 
circumstances, does not set the wedding-bells a-ringing until she 
has put her hero in the way of affording to her heroine all the 
comforts and enough of the luxuries of life to make them happy 
in the marriage-state, and to enable them to keep up a position 
in the very best Carlingford society. With a fine stroke of her 
good-humoured irony, she puts the moral of her story into the 
mouth of the reprobate Jack, whose airs of penitence are most 
amusing and delusive while they last. 


‘“T have had things my own way since I came here,” said the 
prodigal, who no longer pretended to be penitent ; ‘‘ somehow it appears 
I have a great luck for having my own way. It is you scrupulous 
people who think of others, and of such antiquated stuff as duty, and 
so forth, that get yourselves into difficulties. My dear aunt, I am 
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going away ; if I were to remain an inmate of this house—I mean to 
say, could I look forward tothe privilege of continuing a member of 
this Christian family—another day, I should know better how to 
conduct myself ; but I am going back to my bad courses, Aunt Dora ; 
I am returning to the world.” ‘Oh! Jack, my dear, I hope not,” 
said Aunt Dora, who was much bewildered, and did not know what 
tosay. ‘Too true,” said the relapsed sinner ; “and considering all 
the lessons you have taught me, don’t you think it is the best thing I 
could do? There is my brother Frank, who has been carrying other 
people about on his shoulders, and doing his duty ; but I don’t see 
that you good people are at all moved in his behalf. You leave him 
to fight his way by himself, and confer your benefits elsewhere, which 
is an odd sort of lesson for a worldling like me. If my convictions of 
sin had gone just a step farther,” said the pitiless critic, “if I had 
devoted myself to bringing others to repentance, as is the first duty of 
a reformed sinner, my aunt Leonora would not have hesitated to give 
Skelmersdale to me—” “Jack, hold your tongue,” said Miss Leonora ; 
but though her cheeks burned, her voice was not so firm as usual, and she 
actually failed in putting down the man who had determined to have 
his say. “ Fact, my dear aunt,” said Jack: “if I had been a greater 
rascal than I am, and had gone a little farther, you and your people 
would have thought me quite fit for a cure of souls. I’d have come in 
for your good things that way as well as other ways; but here is 
Frank, whom even I can see is a right sort of parson. I don’t pretend 
to fixed theological opinions,” said this unlooked-for oracle, “but so 
far as I can see, he’s a kind of fellow most men would be glad to 
make a friend of when they were under a cloud—not that he was ever 
very civil to me. I tell you, so far from rewarding him for being of 
the true sort, you do nothing but snub him, that I can see. He looks 
to me as good for work as any man I know ; but you'll give your 
livings to any kind of wretched make-believe before you'll give them 
to Frank. I am aware,” said the heir of Wentworth, with a moment- 
ary flush, “that I have never been considered much of a credit to the 
family ; but if I were to announce my intention of marrying and 
settling, there is not one of the name who would not lend a hand to 
smooth matters. That is the reward of wickedness,” said Jack, with 
a laugh. “ As for Frank, he is a perpetual curate, and may marry 
perhaps fifty years hence; that’s the way you good people treat a man 
who never did anything to be ashamed of in his life ; and you expect 
me to give up my evil courses after such a lesson? I trust I am not 
such a fool,” said the relapsed prodigal. He sat looking at them all in 
his easy way, enjoying the confusion, indignation, and wrath with 
which his address was received. “The man who gets his own way is 
the man who takes it,” he concluded, with his usual composure 
pouring out Miss Leonora’s glass of claret as he spoke.’ 


This Aunt Leonora is an admirably-drawn character, and with 
fewer traits of exaggeration than Mrs, Oliphant usually gives to 
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those whom she depicts as wise and pious in their own conceits. 
Every religious community has its Aunt Leonora—its feminine 
pope; and probably the sketch of this lady’s state of mind after 
her reprobate nephew’s harangue, has delighted and comforted 
thousands who have suffered under such a yoke as hers. We 


give it as a good specimen of Mrs. Oliphant’s serio-sarcastic 
vein. 


_ ‘Miss Leonora, who never had known what it was to have nerves 
in the entire course of her existence, retired to her own room with a 
headache, to the consternation of the whole family. She had been a 
strong-minded woman all her life, and had managed everybody’s 
affairs without being distracted and hampered in her career by those 
doubts of her own wisdom, and questions as to her own motives which 
will now and then afflict the minds of weaker people when they have 
to decide for others. But this time an utterly novel and unexpected 
accident had befallen Miss Leonora ; a man of no principles at all 
had delivered his opinion upon her conduct—and so far from finding 
his criticism contemptible, or discovering in it the ordinary outcry of 
the wicked against the righteous, she had found it true, and by means 
of it had, for perhaps the first time in her life, seen herself as others 
saw her. . . . She recognised the fact that she had committed her- 
self . and that, instead of dispensing her piece of patronage 
like an optimist to the best, she had, in fact, given it up to the most 
skilful and persevering angler, as any other woman might have done. 
The blow was bitter ; not to say that the unpleasant discovery was 
aggravated by having it thus pointed out by Jack, who in his own 
person had taken her in, and cheated his sensible aunt. She felt 
humbled and wounded in the tenderest point, to think that her repro- 
bate nephew had seen through her, but that she had not been able to 
see through him, and had been deceived by his professions of penitence. 
The more she turned it over in ber mind, the more Miss Leonora’s 
head ached ; for was it not growing apparent that she, who prided 
herself on her impartial judgment, had been moved, not by heroic and 
stoical justice and the love of souls, but a good deal by prejudice, and 
a good deal by skilful artifice, and very little indeed by the highest 
motive, which she called the glory of God? And it was Jack who 


had set all this before her clear as daylight. No wonder the excellent 
woman was disconcerted. She went to bed gloomily with her 
headache’— 


And there we will leave her to salutary humiliation and 
repentance. 

It will be seen that there is much amusing reading in the 
‘Chronicles’ that we have already reviewed ; but it is to ‘Salem 
Chapel’ that we should accord the palm for most laughable 
entertainment. When it first came out in the pages of‘ Maga’ 
it was a revelation to its staunch old torified Church and State 
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readers, which delighted them infinitely. We all are apt to 


imagine that our own words and ways, being perfectly familiar 
to ourselves, must needs be so to the world at large. But this 
is a signal mistake. Church-folk, born and bred in the Church, 
are (or rather zzere) for the most part, as ignorant of the customs 
of Nonconformity at home as of the customs of the Mahometans ; 
and to the excitement of reading a good story was therefore 
added the pleasure of surveying a piquant and exaggerated 
caricature of a social and religious state of things in the 
midst of us of which they were previously quite unaware. It 
is so cleverly done, that being published anonymously, the chapel 
portions of the story raised a general suspicion that the author 
of it was that greatest genius amongst living women, George 
Eliot. Mrs. Oliphant surpasses herself here, or the subject 
inspires her with a humour as rare as it isreal. ‘The tragedy of 
the tale is, as usual with her, far too long drawn out; and it is 
always a relief to escape from the woes of Mrs. Hilyard to the 
society of Mr. Vincent’s chapel friends. 

According to the latest information, Salem Chapel is still the 
only dissenting place of worship in Carlingford, where there are 
no Dissenters above the rank of the milkman or the grocer. It 
is a small red brick building, on the shabby side of Grove Street, 
‘ presenting a pinched gable, terminated by a curious little 
‘ belfry, not intended for any bell, and looking not unlike a 
‘handle to lift up the edifice by to public observation.’ Its 
chronicle is contemporary, or nearly so, with the story of ‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,’ and opens with the retirement of Mr. Tufton 
and the ‘call’ of Mr. Vincent, ‘fresh from Homerton, in the 
‘ bloom of hope and intellectualism, a young man of the newest 
‘ school,’ who was almost as particular as Mr. Wentworth, of 
St. Roque’s, about the cut of his coat and the precision of his 
costume, and decidedly preferred the word clergyman to the 
word minister. He had been brought up upon the ‘ Noncon- 
formist’ and the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ and believed that the Church 
Establishment, though outwardly prosperous, was a profoundly 
rotten institution; that the eyes of the world were upon the 
Dissenters as the real party of progress ; and (greatest delusion 
of all) that his own eloquence and the Voluntary principle were 
quite enough to counterbalance all the ecclesiastical advantages 
on the other side, and make for himself a position of the highest 
influence in his new sphere. How the eyes of the young 
enthusiast were opened to the indifference of Society to Dissent- 
ing ministers, and the intolerable bondage of his position as 

tor of Salem Chapel, is the main interest of the ‘ Chronicle.’ 


Mrs. Oliphant has given a loose to her liveliest powers of 
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satire in this story, and Dissenters have laughed as much as 

other readers at the exaggerated fun of her caricatures. 

There are, undoubtedly, busy-bodies and small social tyrants, 

pests of ministers’ lives, in all little communities, and patrons 

and patronesses of the most signal unpleasantness. There are 

literates in the Church, now-a-days, whose offences against 

grammar quite equal those of the ‘ young man from Homerton,’ 

from whose taking discourse the letter was conspicuously 

absent. But is it right or fair to hold up the vulgar literate as 

a specimen of the Church of England curate furnished by the 

Universities, or the conceited Dissenting preacher, with his 

defect of speech, as a.specimen of the men whom Homerton, 

under its learned President, Dr. Pye Smith, sent out, after a 
six years’ training, into the Congregational ministry? It is 
as preposterous as it is unfair. With a more accurate know- 
ledge of the class she was describing, Mrs. Oliphant would 
have made her portraits of Dissenting ministers more faithful 
and also more effective. 

The new minister is the son of a minister, who has no private 
means, and whose mother and sister live in humble obscurity 
at Ashford. In his first flush of confidence, he has blissful 
ambitious dreams, which even Mr. Tozer, the butterman, and 
the other chapel managers cannot dissipate. He imagines the 
aristocratic doors of Grange Lane flying open to welcome him, 
and the dormant minds of the dwellers in those serene places 
rousing up at the fire of his eloquence. He is handsome, has 
talent, and is ‘well-educated and enlightened in his fashion,’ 
‘ but entirely ignorant of any world’ except the narrow one 
in which he had been brought up. He comes to Carlingford 
with elevated expectations of getting into its highest sphere, as 
his natural place ; but his first invitation is to tea at Mrs. Tozer’s, 
at six o’clock, where he meets the leading chapel members, and 
has the pleasure of hearing their views of a pastor’s duty. The 
scene is so admirable that we shall quote it—not at length, but 
in those. passages where the peculiarities of the company are 
most naively displayed. We are apprized that to go out to tea 
at six was a wonderful cold plunge for the young man, who had 
been looking forward to Mr. Wodehouse’s capital dinners and 
the charming breakfasts of the pretty Lady Western; but he 
smiled over the note of invitation written by Phebe, the butter- 
‘man’s-daughter, and went in a patronizing frame of mind, 
expecting quite a pleasant study of manners amongst the good 
homely people. And in that he was not disappointed. 


‘Tozer, who awaited the minister at the door, was fully habited in 
the overwhelming suit of black and the white tie, which produced so 
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solemnising an effect every Sunday at chapel ; and the men of the 
party were, with a few varieties, similarly attired. But the brilliancy 
of the female portion of the company overpowered Mr. Vincent... . 
Could these be the veritable womankind of Salem Chapel? Mr. 
Vincent saw bare shoulders and flower-wreathed heads bending over 
the laden tea-table. He saw pretty faces and figures not inelegant, 
remarkable among which was Miss Phebe’s, who had written him 
that pink note, and who was herself pink all over—dress, shoulders, 
elbows, cheeks, and all..... As for the men, the lawful owners of 
all this feminine display, they huddled all together, indisputable cheese- 
mongers that they were, quite transcended and distinguished by their 
wives and daughters. The pastor was young, and totally inexpe- 
rienced. In his heart he asserted his own claim to an entirely 
different sphere.... He was shy of venturing upon those fine 
women, who surely never could be Mrs, Brown, of the Devonshire 
dairy, and Mrs. Pigeon, the poulterer’s wife; whereas Pigeon and 
Brown themselves were exactly like what they always were on Sun- 
days, if not perhaps a trifle graver, and more depressed in their minds. 

‘“ Here’s a nice place for you, Mr. Vincent—quite the place for 
you, where you can hear all the music, and see all the young ladies ; 
for I do suppose ministers, bein’ young, are like other young men,” 
said Mrs. Tozer, drawing aside her brilliant skirts, to make room for 
him on the sofa. “I have a son myself as is at college, and feel 
mother-like to those as go in the same line. Sit you down com- 
fortable, Mr. Vincent. There ain't one here, sir, I’m proud to say, 
as grudges you the best seat.” “Oh, mamma, how could you think 
of saying such a thing?” said Phebe, under her breath ; “ to be sure, 
Mr. Vincent never could think there was anybody anywhere that 
would be so wicked—and he the minister.” “Indeed, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Pigeon, who was close by, “not to affront Mr. Vincent, as is 
deserving of our best respects, I’ve seen many and many’s the minister 
I wouldn’t have given up my seat to; and I don’t misdoubt, sir, 
you've heard of such as well as we. There was Mr. Bailey, at 
Parson’s Green, now. He went and married a poor bit of a governess, 
as common-looking a creature as you could see, that set herself up 
above the people, Mr. Vincent, and was too grand, sir, if you'll believe 
me, to visit the deacons’ wives. Nobody cares less than me about the 
vally of them vain shows. What’s visiting, if you know the vally of 
your time? Nothing but a laying up of judgment. But I wouldn’t 
be put upon neither by a chit that got her bread out of yours and my 
husband’s hard earnings ; and so I told my sister, Mrs. Tozer, as lives 
at Parson’s Green.” “ Poor thing!” said the gentler Mrs. Tozer. 
“It’s hard lines on a minister's wife to please the congregation. Mr. 
Vincent here, he'll have to take a lesson. That Mrs. Bailey was 
pretty-looking, I must allow.” “ Sweetly pretty !” whispered Phebe, 
clasping her plump pink hands. “ Pretty-looking! I don’t say any- 
thing against it,” continued her mother; “but it is hard upon a 
minister, when his wife will take no pains to please his flock. To 
have people turn up their noses at you ain’t pleasant.” ‘“ And them 
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getting their living off you all the time,” cried Mrs. Pigeon, clinching 
the milder speech. “ But it seems to me,” said poor Vincent, “that 
a minister can no more be said to get his living off you than any other 
man. He works hard enough generally for what little he has. And 
really, Mrs. Tozer, I’d rather not hear all these unfortunate par- 
ticulars about one of my brethren.” ‘He ain’t one of the brethren 
now,” broke in the poulterer’s wife. ‘ He’s been gone out o’ Parson’s 
Green this twelvemonths. Them stuck-up ways may do with the 
Church folks as can’t help themselves, but they'll never do with us 
Dissenters. Not that we ain’t as glad as can be to see you, Mr. 
Vincent, and I hope you'll favour my poor house another night like 
you're favouring Mrs. Tozer’s. Mr. Tufton always said that was the 
beauty of Carlingford, in our connection. Cheerful folks, and no dis- 
play. No display, you know—nothing but a hearty meeting, sorry to 
part, and happy to meet again. Them’s our ways. And the better 
you know us, the better you'll like us, I'll be bound to say. We 
don't put it all on the surface, Mr Vincent,” continued Mrs. Pigeon, 
shaking out her skirts, and expanding herself on her chair; “ but it’s 
all real and solid; what we say we mean—and we don’t say no more 
than we mean—and them’s the kind of folks to trust to wherever you 
...+ “We never have had nobody in our connection worth 
speaking of in Carlingford but’s been in trade,” said Mrs. Brown ; 
“and avery good thing too, as I tell Brown. For if there’s one thing I 
can't abear in a chapel it’s one set setting up above the rest. But bein’ 
all in the way of business, except just the poor folks, as is all very well 
in their place, and never interferes with nothing, I don’t count there's 
nothing but brotherly love here, which is a deal more than most 
ministers can say for their flocks. I've asked a few friends to tea, Mr. 
Vincent, on next Thursday, at six. As I havn't got no daughters 
just out of a boarding-school to write notes for me, will you take us in 
a friendly way, and just come without another invitation? All our 
own folks, sir, and a comfortable evening; and prayers, if you'll be so 
good at the end. I don’t like the new fashion,” said Mrs. Brown, 
with a significant glance at Mrs. Tozer, “ of separatin’ like heathens, 
when all’s of one connection. We might never meet again, Mr. 
Vincent. In the midst of life, you know, sir. You'll not forget 
Thursday, at six.” “But, my dear Mrs. Brown, I am very sorry ; 
Thursday is one of the days I have specially devoted to study,” 
stammered forth the unhappy pastor. “ What with the Wednesday - 
meeting and the Friday committee——” Mrs. Brown drew herself up 
as well as the peculiarities of her form permitted, and her roseate coun- 
- tenance assumed a deeper glow.” “We've been in the chapel longer 
than Tozer,” said the offended deaconess. ‘ We've never been back- 
ward in taking trouble, nor spending our substance, nor puttin’ our 
‘hands to every other good work; and as for makin’ a difference 
between one member and another, it’s what we ain’t been accustomed 
to, Mr. Vincent. I’m a plain woman, and speak my mind. Old Mr, 
Tifton was very particular to show no preference, He always said it 
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never answered in a flock to show more friendship to one nor another ? 
and if it had been put to me, I wouldn’t have said, I assure you, sir, 
that it was us as was to be made the first example of. If I havu't a 
daughter fresh out of boarding-shcool, I’ve been a member of Salem 
five-and-twenty years, and had ministers in my house many’s the day, 
and as friendly as if I were a duchess; and for charities and such 
things, we've never been known to fail.” .... Such was the Salem 
Chapel connection and its requirements ; and such was Mr. Vincent’s 
first experience of social life in Carlingford.’ 


‘The visit of the young minister to the old man he had 
superseded is as admirable as Mrs. Tozer’s tea-party. Mr. 
Tufton strikes us as quite the proper type of pastor for such a 
flock. His counsel to his ambitious, ardent successor is excellent. 
We almost hear him speak as he raises his fat forefinger and 
slowly shakes it. ‘Be careful, my dear brother; you must 
‘ keep well with your deacons, you must not take up prejudices 
‘against them. Dear Tozer is a man of a thousand—a man of a 
‘ thousand! Dear Tozer, if you listen to him, will keep you out 
‘of trouble. The trouble he takes and the money he spends 
‘ for Salem Chapel is, mark my words, unknown—and,’ added 
the old pastor, awfully syllabling the long word in his solemn 
bass, ‘ in-con-ceiv-able.’ Adelaide Tufton, the minister’s 
daughter, a dreadful shrewd invalid, like a malign parrot, 
predicts that Mr. Vincent will not last out two years under the 
chapel managers, and when we hear the much-lauded Mr. Tozer 
aspiring to rule in the pulpit as well as in the vestry, we begin 
to agree with her. ‘I’m very partial to your style, Mr. 
‘ Vincent,’ said the deacon ; ‘ there’s just one thing I’d like to 
‘observe, sir, if you'll excuse me. I’d give ’em a coorse; 
‘there’s nothing takes like a coorse in our connection. Whether 
‘it’s on a chapter or a book of scripture, or on a perticklar 
‘ doctrine, I’d make a point of giving ’em a coorse if it was me. 
‘ There was Mr. Bailey, of Parson’s Green, as was so popular 
‘ before he married—he had a historical coorse in the evenings, 
‘and a coorse upon the eighth of Romans in the morning ; and 
‘it was astonishing to see how they took....’ The deacon’s 
version of this. poor minister’s dismissal is a caution for Mr. 
Vincent, who asks the reason why of his going. Tozer shrugged 
his shoulders and shook his head. ‘ All along of the women : 
‘ they didn’t like his wife; and my own opinion is, he fell off 
‘ dreadful . . . . and the managers found the chapel falling off, 
‘and a deputation waited on him ; and to be sure he saw it 
‘ his duty to go.’ 

The young minister follows the butterman’s advice about the 
‘coorse,’ and soon fills the chapel to overflowing; but he 
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suffers his heart to go madly astray after that ‘ bright particular 
star’ of the highest Carlingford society, Lady Western, and that 
is an irretrievable blunder. There is something ludicrous as 
well as painful in his passion, which brings him nothing but 
mortification and grief. The enthusiasm of pretty Phoebe Tozer 
and her compeers is lost on him, and general discontent in the 
connection results. The flock rebels, and when the pastor falls 
_into trouble, falls away from him—all but Tozer, that ‘man of a 
thousand,’ and his family. These improbable events and others, 
not connected with the chapel business, but mixed in with it by 
the dexterous art of the story-teller, bring on the scene one of 
the best characters in the book—Vincent’s proud, brave, discreet 
little mother. But the crisis is past her management, and her 
discretion and valour avail only to secure for her son a dignified 
retreat from Carlingford. Disappointed in his love, disgusted 
with his vocation, he determines to resign his pastorate, and 
in his farewell oration to his flock he sums up the opinions of 
Nonconformity, which are all his brief experience has left him. 


‘“«T am one of those who have boasted in my day that I received 
my title of ordination from no bishop, from no temporal provision, 
from no traditionary church, but from the hands of the people. 
Perhaps I am Jess sure than I was at first, when you were all 
disposed to praise me, that the voice of the people is the voice of God ; 
but, however that may be, what I received from you I can but render 
up to you. I resign into your hands your pulpit which you have 
erected with your money, and hold as your property. 1 cannot hold 
it as your vassal. If there is any truth in the old phrase which calls 
a church a cure of souls, it is certain that no cure of souls can be 
delegated to a preacher by the souls themselves who are to be his 
care. I find my old theories inadequate to the position in which I 
find myself, and all I can do is to give up the post where they have 
left me in the lurch. I am either your servant, responsible to you, 
or God's servant, responsible to Him—which is it ? I cannot tell ; but 
no man can serve two masters, as you know.”’ 


‘A Church of the Future, an ideal corporation, grand and 
‘ primitive, shone before his eyes, as it shines before so many ; 
¢ but in the meantime the Nonconformist went into literature, 
‘as was natural, and was, it was believed in Carlingford, the 
‘founder of the ‘ Philosophical Review,’ that new organ of 
‘ public opinion.’ The golden vision of the enthusiastic young 
minister, what is it but the grand old medieval theory born 
again? A church free above the world and universal—and so 
in the round of ages extremes meet, the earth swings on, but 
— nature never changes, and there is no new thing under 
the sun. 
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Our remarks on the famous ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford’ have 
run out to so great a length that we must sum up briefly what 
we have to say about the writer’s other works. We regret this 
the less because Mrs. Oliphant does not provoke to much variety 
of criticism. When we have said that her English is good, her 
method diffuse, her sarcastic vein excellent, her moral tone 
unimpeachable, we have said almost all there is to say of her style. 
It is not so strongly characterized that we can ever declare with 
certainty on taking up a new story in ‘ Blackwood’ that it is hers 
or not hers. By the time we have read half way through it we 
are no longer in doubt, but she has not the individuality by 
which we can safely assert at once, ‘This is Mrs. Olipkant’s 
—her mark.’ 

Some years before the ‘Chronicles’ there appeared in ‘Black- 
wood’ a charming group of shorter stories of which we retain 
the pleasantest recollections ; of these ‘ Katie Stewart,’ and ‘The 
Quiet Heart’ were the chief. ‘Zaidée,’ and ‘The Athelings’ 
were amongst Mrs. Oliphant’s earlier pictures of English 
society, and amongst her most recent are ‘ Madonna Mary,’ and 
‘ Agnes,’ both tales of sorrow. In ‘A Son of the Soil,’ she 
goes back to Scottish ground and her most serious vein; and 
in the ‘ Brownlows,’ her last published work, we detect a slight 
flavour of Carlingford. 

Besides her novels, by which she is most widely known, 
Mrs. Oliphant has written a ‘Life of Irving,’ which deserves 
a permanent place amongst the biographies of national worthies. 
We will not do it so ill a service as to treat of it at the fag end 
of an article; we will but quote the criticism of a shrewd old 
woman of the cottage class, who having read leisurely through 
it from the first word to the last, remarked: “ That’s a real good 
book, and very interesting ;” and then wiping her spectacles, 
moved her mark backwards and added, “ 1’ll read it over 
again.” It will indeed bear reading over again many times, 
and in a cheaper form would, we think, achieve the popularity 
it certainly merits. 


Art. II.—Report of the Royal Commission on the Laws of Marriage. 
1868. 


In directing attention to this Report, we purpose to devote the 
few pages at our disposal mainly to the discussion of two 
questions in which our readers have an immediate interest, and 
the position of which it is important, in order to their political 
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action, that they should understand. The first touches the 
proper legal requisites to the ceremony of marriage; the second 
deals with the precautions which the State should take that the 
ceremony be performed only between proper persons. It is 
right, however, to state that the Commission whose labours we 
review, being instructed to revise the whole subject of the 
marriage laws of the United Kingdom, have been perplexed 
with a great variety of matters of slight public interest. If our 
home laws are unequal, uncertain, and archaic, the statutes 
regulating the marriage of British subjects in the Colonies and 
in foreign countries are a dreary waste of scarcely authorised 
custom and incongruous legislation. Divorce is more readily 
granted in some dependencies than in others, and the re-marriage 
of the divorced is a fertile subject of dispute. The sentence of 
one colonial court is not in all cases recognised by the others. 
Pagan countries present still greater difficulty ; and there are 
Christian nations who will marry only professors of the creed of 
their particular established Churches. Into these thickets we 
shall not attempt to lead the reader. Other branches of juris- 
prudence, affected by marriage, although interesting, are not 
embraced in the recent inquiry, and will be also excluded from 
this article. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; the power 
of married women to hold property, to enter into contracts and to 
vote; the legitimisation of children born before marria all 
topics of juridical polity—are untouched by the recent Ropers, 
and must wait their turn to become pressing public questions. 
The more scandalous anomalies presented by the marriage 
law of these islands are however fairly dealt with in the pages 
of this blue-book, and will soon, we may trust, disappear. 
Although the cases are naturally few in which they work 
injustice, they are so glaring as to make redress a matter of 
prime importance. Mrs. Yelverton has proved a great re- 
former. She inflicted upon each sister country a litigation pre- 
cisely calculated to bring to light the most shameful defects 
of its system. In Ireland, her marriage turned on the legal 
import of a profession of religion; in Scotland, on the proof of a 
union, not only without ceremony, but apparently without con- 
sent. A Roman Catholic priest in Ireland cannot legally marry 
one of his own Church to a Protestant; and a Protestant is any 
one who within twelve months before the ceremony has professed 
Protestantism—whatever that may mean. It is of no conse- 
quence that all parties believe themselves good Catholics. North 
of the Tweed anything proves a marriage which shows the 
consent of the parties to be husband and wife. Not only so; a 
promise of marriage, followed by cohabitation, also amounts to 
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marriage; that is, if the promise be in writing,—not otherwise. 
Further still; though not only there be no promise at all 
rovable, but the evidence shows that marriage was never 
intended, yet if the connection last for a few years, and be not 
openly obtruded upon society as avowed concubinage, it seems 
that the law unites the pair in spite of themselves, by presuming, 
whatever the facts, that the necessary consent has been given. 

A recent case has illustrated a still more mischievous iniquity. 
As we remember the facts, a young Derbyshire girl, of good 
position, clandestinely married a servant, but was found out by 
her parents, separated from her husband immediately after the 
ceremony, and never lived with him. Many years afterwards 
she was courted by a Scotch advocate, and under legal advice she 
and her formal husband separately went across the Tweed. By 
the Scotch law, forty days’ residence in Scotland confers a domi- 
cile sufficient to give to the courts of the country jurisdiction in 
divorce. A suit was instituted for that purpose, and a divorce 
obtained. The lady married, and lived and died in Scotland, 
leaving children. Long afterwards, in the course of administer- 
ing property in England left by the will of a relative, the ques- 
tion arose whether the children were legitimate (as they were 
undoubtedly considered to be in Scotland), and the House of 
Lords decided that for the purposes of English law they were 
not. So that a man may be a bastard on one side of the river 
and legitimate on the other, though both banks are under the 
same legislature. 

Scandals of this kind now-a-days meet with more summary 
justice than in the times of Bentham. It needs no argument 
of ours to assist at their coup-de-grace. But while we treat 
them all as scandals, we may not dismiss them all with equal 
slight. The Scotch manner of treating marriage as constituted 
by mere private agreement is stoutly defended by several 
Scotch lawyers; it is popular in Scotland, and was once the 
law of Europe. That a ceremony is only seemly, and ought 
to be enjoined by law, is admitted; and for many years 
irregular marriages have been on the decrease in Scotland 
itself; but it is one thing to treat an unceremonious union as 
illegal, and punish it, and quite another to treat it as no union 
at all. Indeed, it is a very difficult thing to decide which of 
the requirements of the law shall be absolutely essential to a 
valid marriage. After much evidence, copious advice, and great 
deliberation, the Commissioners have come to the conclusion that 
a ceremony of some sort, and before some one, whether minister 
or registrar, must be of the essence of marriage. For the argu- 
ments by which this conclusion was resisted we must refer our 
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readers to the Report itself. Englishmen will agree in the result ; 
but they will be so far moved by the contrary view as to insist 
on the greatest simplicity in formalities which it is necessary 
for the common people to understand. There is more than 
expediency in this. ase in its nature is undoubtedly a 
matter of contract. If society, in the interest of public morals, 
and as the administrator of property and the guardian of chil- 
dren, steps in with formal obstacles, it is mere justice to reduce 
them to the utmost plainness, and to give to them the widest 
notoriety. Even when all that is possible has been done in 
this direction, the penalty of a breach of the prescribed forms 
should in only very few cases be carried so far as to annul the 
marriage. It is recommended, and we entirely concur in the 
proposal, that the sole essential condition of marriage shall be 
the mutual declaration of consent in the presence of a person 
authorised by the State to perform and record the transaction. 
The importance of certainty, not only to the parties but to 
society, justifies the State in refusing to treat as void any union 
actually entered into between competent persons, however 
informally procured, or however carelessly solemnized. The 
wilful falsehood of one party, of course, ought not to com- 
promise the other, who is innocent; and even where both have 
conspired to evade the precautions of the law, it is neverthe- 
less true that they have intended to marry, and have publicly 
declared their intention. The essentials of a marriage are 
therefore thus found ; and the State has sufficient powers, by the 
penalties of perjury and the settlement of a wife’s property, to 
punish the crime of clandesiine matrimony. 

The ceremony of marriage consists, in the eye of the 
civil power, of a mutual declaration of consent before an 
authorised witness and recorder, and it only remains to appoint 
proper persons to take the declaration. Only! This simple 
problem launches us at once upon the sea of ecclesiastical 

litics. Church and State, Toleration, Popery, Anglicanism, 

issent, and Religious equality rush into our minds; and it 
is difficult to resist the temptation to go in headlong for 
French principles, and bring up the lovers forthwith, like 
vagrants, before a justice of the peace. But it is more agree- 
able to our English method of reform to begin by looking quietly 
at the present state of things, and to end by a compromise 
between logic and feeling ; and this is what we propose to do. 

The civil law recognised marriage by private consent, and 
treated it as a secular matter. But the Church, fixing upon 
so important a crisis in life as appropriate to a special 
religious ceremony, by degrees exalted the contract itself to the 
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pore of a sacrament, and, by the Council of Trent, made the 
nediction of the priest even essential to the union. Our own 
country of course was not subjected to this enactment. The 
basis of the Scotch law was, as it is now, private consent ; 
and, according to some authorities, the common law followed 
the same rule. It was, however, decided in the celebrated case 
of ‘ The Queen vy. Millis’ that down to the time of George II. 
no English marriage could be performed without the help of a 
priest in orders. In that reign, at all events, Lord Hardwicke, 
shocked by the irregular and clandestine practices of the Fleet 
prison, procured an act requiring banns and a ceremony in church. 
The clergy of the Established Church thus secured a monopoly of 
marrying, which they retained down to the date of Lord Russell’s 
Act of 1837. In so vital a point of religious liberty England was 
only thirty years in advance of Austria! From that time to this 
the law has stood as we now know it. Within the Established 
Church the clergy are the registrars of marriages. Without 
her pale a civil registrar is present at the ceremony, and 
takes his own note of it. But he will either perform the 
marriage himself in his own office, or wait upon the parties 
at their registered places of worship, and see it performed 
there by any one else. In either case he is the sole person 
responsible to the State for the record. The Quakers and the 
Jews, however, have proved too stubborn for the yoke either of 
the parson or of the superintendent registrar, and hold the 
privilege of authenticating their own marriages by their own 
officers. 

Upon the ancient canon law, as subsisting in Scotland, has 
been superimposed a body of legislation, which, though it did 
not govern the validity, regulated the public solemnization of 
the marriage contract. Down to the time of Queen Anne it 
was penal for any one but a minister of the Established Presby- 
terian Church to celebrate matrimony. The Protestant Episco- 
palians at that epoch obtained a relaxation of the law in favour 
of their own clergy and congregations ; and in 1834—about the 
same date as that of the English Marriage Act—the Roman 
Catholics and other Nonconformist priests and ministers received 
a general power to perform regular marriage. Quakers and 
Jews stood alone, as in England. As irregular marriages are 
nevertheless valid, there has been no need for a civil cere- 
mony before the registrar. But, there being no civil regis- 
trar to grant licences, it is still unlawful for a minister to 
proceed to the ceremony unless the banns have been read in the 
Established Church. ‘This latter restriction, however, though 
a signal instance of religious inequality, belongs to another 
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branch of the subject. It is improper, and entirely useless, and, 
as a matter of course, will be swept away. 

In order to estimate, for our present purpose, the peculiarities 
of the Scotch law, it must be considered what the condition would 
be if irregular marriages were declared void, as, we assume, 
must be done. Scotland would then be a country in which 
marriage was a religious rite only, to be performed by a 
minister, and not by him unless banns were published in 
the Established Church. But the presence of the minister 
would dispense with all other formalities of time, place, or 
evidence. 

Crossing St. George’s Channel, we find, as might be ex- 
pected, the Irish marriage code more sectarian in its character. 
Clergy of the Established Church may, of course, marry whom 
they please; Roman Catholic priests only Roman Catholic couples; 
Presbyterian ministers only couples, one of whom is a Presby- 
terian. All other marriages, religious and civil, including those 
of Quakers and Jews, must have the licence of the civil regis- 
trar, though his actual presence is not necessary, if the ceremony 
be performed by a minister of a Protestant denomination accord- 
ing to the usages of his sect. 

The point at which this code pinches is the rule invalidating 
mixed marriages when celebrated by a Roman Catholic priest. 
It may look simple in theory to concede to a sect the right 
of celebrating its own marriages, but in effect no privilege 
could be less accurately defined. What is a Roman Catholic, 
and what a Protestant? What attendance at the worship 
of the one church, or absence from that of the other, con- 
stitutes a change of profession? Courtship sometimes operates 
powerfully upon religious belief; and if a Roman Catholic girl 
wins over her lover, what is more natural than that the priest 
should unite them? And who is likely to remember that unless 
the convert has done twelve months’ penance he is not such a 
Catholic as his new pastor can lawfully admit to the sacra- 
ment of matrimony? In fact this rule, even more than the 
lightly-tied knots of Scotland, leads to uncertainty. We have 
not forgotten the Protestantism of that hard-chased lover Major 
Yelverton. Nor is it creditable that, more recently, a scoundrel 
narrowly escaped the punishment for bigamy by pleading that at 
the time of his first marriage by the priest he had been secretly 
a Protestant. 

Apart from this peculiarity in the Irish law, the systems of 
the three kingdoms sin by want of simplicity and unifor- 
mity rather than by any widely-felt grievance. But these are 
sins grave enough. Every woman ought to be able to know the 
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forms by which marriage is contracted. And no marriage 
ought to be doubtful. There is nothing difficult in framing a 
law which will bring the countries under a harmonious system, 
and attain unity by its simplicity ; and by a little care it may 
be done without any violence to the long and deeply implanted 
habits of the people. 

There are in this matter, as there are said to be in all 

matters, three courses open. One is to ignore the religious 
ceremony, and to require on behalf of the State a separate pledge, 
to be entered into before a mayor, justice, or registrar. This 
would be to take the secular marriage at the registrar’s office as 
the type. Another is to adopt the mode in use in English 
Nonconformist chapels, and to require the civil officer to attend 
the religious ceremony. The third is to accept the testi- 
mony of the minister who habitually performs the marriage. 
In each of the two latter schemes the purely secular marriage 
at the office of the registrar is of course not forbidden. No one 
thinks of insisting on the religious ordinance. 
The first plan is that of the Code Napoleon. It is in force in 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy. Austria has now adopted 
it, and we may expect Spain to follow. It is the scheme of 
Continental liberalism. It is simple enough. It satisfies the 
principle of uniformity. It escapes sectarianism. It ensures 
correct registration. The Appendix to the Report under our 
notice contains the form used on the occasion in France. 
Nothing can be more precise or complete. The bridal party 
repair to the town-hall, and are received by the mayor in state. 
He examines the proofs that the previous formalities have been 
complied with, and then reads, with emphasis, the following 
extract from the civil code :— 


‘1. Married persons owe to each other fidelity, succour, assistance. 
‘2. The husband owes protection to his wife; the wife obedience 
to her husband. 

‘3. The wife is obliged to live with her husband, and to follow 
him to every place where he may judge it convenient to reside ; the 
husband is obliged to receive her, and to furnish her with everything 
necessary for the wants of life, according to his means and station.’ 


Here endeth the reading of the law; the bridegroom and bride 
and their parents declare their consent, and the mayor pro- 
nounces the couple united, and gives them a certificate, with 
which, in most cases, they go to church, and are married over 
again. 

Now, in a matter of so much importance, we must not be 
led away either by the symmetry of continental a or by 
AA 
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the opposite feeling that what is French can never be good 
English. There is much to be learnt from our neighbours. 
Many of them have had the opportunity of a reconstruct- 
ing their laws since the rise of liberal ideas. Many are more 
logical than ourselves, and more confident in principle. At 
the same time our customs are so idiomatic that it has not often 
been found possible to use foreign fashions, except by a rather 
free translation. We are reasonably proud of a history which 
has not forced nobles and populace, clergy and people into 
mortal conflict. And in this instance there are both theoretical 
and practical grounds for declining to adopt the system of 
duplicate marriage. The French Minister of Justice and 
Religion has been asked to explain the reasons for insisting 
on a separate civil marriage ceremony; and his answer is 
amusingly national :— 

‘If marriage be a religious act, it is also the foundation of all 
‘ civil society regularly organized. There is therefore no room 
‘ for choice ; for there exist two facts corresponding with two 
‘ distinct orders of ideas.’ 

He proceeds to explain that there are civil and religious 
consequences of marriage,—the latter produced by the religious 
ceremony, the former arising from civil formalities. It is added 
by another French official that the civil officer might have 
difficulty in judging of the validity of a religious marriage. 

The obvious reply to all this is that it is founded on a totally 
false theory of marriage, and plainly arises out of a state of 
forced compromise between conflicting claims of Church and 
State. If we are to recognise any principle in our British code, 
let it be a true one. It is not true that there are two facts in 
marriage. There is no such thing as a religious marriage dis- 
tinct from a civil one, and that religion is fundamentally hostile 
to civil liberty which recognises such a distinction. Marriage is 
a contract of a definite kind. Some of its obligations are moral 
only, some are enforced by civil legislation. The State requires 
a formal authentication; and public opinion and Christian 
churches, which should guard morals, recognise—not supple- 
ment—the marriage which the State makes, and not they. 
In our eyes people are married if the law considers them 
married, and not else; and it is highly injurious to public 
morality that it should be otherwise. There ought not to be 
one law of force and another of opinion. ‘This is the difference 
between France and England. A marriage before the maire is 
no marriage in the eye of the priest. It is not merely a thing 
in bad taste, and somewhat low, like a civil marriage in Eng- 
land, or an irregular one in Scotland; it is concubinage, blank 
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immorality, and grievous sin. No compromise is possible. The 
two powers can only agree to differ, and they perform their 
separate operations with mutual external courtesy and inward 
contempt. The people of course make terms with both, and 
are really married twice over; nor would a pious and loyal 
Frenchman who omitted either form probably know whether 
he considered himself married or not. So far as the maire and 
the code go, he is bound under civil penalties to perform the 
three definite duties read out to him at the town-hall; but has 
he any moral duties beyond? His children inherit as legiti- 
mate; but if they come to be baptized or married at church, is 
he recognized as their lawful father, or denounced as living in 
mortal sin ? 

Such a system is totally opposed to the Protestant and liberal 
view upon which our laws ought to be based. There would be no 
objection to a civil marriage, followed by a religious ceremony, 
provided that ceremony did not profess to be, and were not 
by ignorant people supposed to be, marriage. But it obviously 
could not or would not be so. Marriage is one of those con- 
tracts which, for solid reasons, have from ancient times preserved 
the formal solemnity which once invested all important trans- 
actions. The symbolical sales in the Roman law, the ‘ delivery of 
‘ seisin’ of English land with handing of a twig and words of 
feoffment, are ceremonies of the same nature with the joined 
hands, the ring, and the words ‘I take’ of our matrimonial 
service. To the popular ear—nay to the minds of the parties, 
the ceremony, civil or religious, is more than mere evidence. It 
is not proving to the State or to the Church that they have 
entered into a contract to be husband and wife; it is making 
the contract itself—being married. Nor would any rite, how- 
ever clear, do away with the impression. 

Indeed the people are substantially in the right. Marriage is 
a contract formally entered into in presence of society ; that is— 
there is no escaping the conclusion—in the presence of the 
State; and a repetition of the contract is an impertinence. It is 
like the practice of re-baptizing perpetrated by some extravagant 
clergymen. It is like the re-ordination which the Church of 
England imposes upon Nonconformist ministers who enter her 
orders. And if a system of separate civil marriage were intro- 
duced among us, it would probably soon be seen to be the duty 
of free ministers to refuse to go through the solemn farce of 
marrying husband and wife in the garb of bridegroom and bride. 
Whether they would succeed in establishing and explaining a 
new service is another question. 

Nor, again, would it he a light mischief to teach people to 
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look upon marriage as a double promise, containing certain 
terms which are enforced, and certain others which are not. Of 
course the law must touch the obligations of marriage very 
lightly. It is not desirable that the precise limits of its require- 
ments should be defined or obtruded. It is not for domestic 
happiness that marriage should be generally considered as a 
mere matter of civil law. While its secular character cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon as a matter of principle, its moral 
character is that which should be most deeply impressed upon 
the minds of the spouses. A purely civil ceremony ought 
not to be encouraged, though permitted. But if it be once per- 
formed it %s worse than useless to add to it a re-marriage in 
church. No fallacy has been more prolific of licentiousness 
than the easy notion that marriage in the eye of Heaven may 
be different from the marriage recognised by worldly courts. 1t 
is the staple of common-place novels. However difficult it may 
be to define matrimony according to the law of nature, or 
under extraordinary circumstances, it must be maintained that 
in general, secular law, and that only, has the moral right of 
constituting the marriage tie. 

Again, although the enforcing of a civil procedure is said 
not to have the effect of diminishing the use of the eccle- 
siastical rite in France, it is not so clear that the result would 
be the same in this country. Ceremonies are more congenial 
to the southern, and shows to the French mind. The male 
Briton is a sheep in public. He selects readily the quiet 
office of the registrar, where amid papers and tall stools and 
inky desks the foregone conclusion may be decently entered 
in the book. If it were not for the bride, her mother, and 
maids, the influence of the Church over nuptials would have 
small chance. Among the lower classes, the aversion to banns, 
read out in the church in the presence of the lovers, is steadily 
on the increase; and resort is constantly had to the crowded 
shelter of the town. English religious faith also, with slighter 
dependence upon ritual, has less power over it. The Roman 
Catholic clergy will get far more church observance out of their 
flocks than their Protestant rivals; and if it came to a second 
= appearance, avowedly unnecessary, and involving, per- 

aps, a second fee, it seems only too likely that the practical 
habits of the lower orders of our people would prevail over 
a influence, and land us in an absolutely godless cele- 

ration of a legal contract. At all events such a result is not 
to be risked without grave reasons. It is no credit to our 
legislative powers if some system cannot be devised which will 
avoid so ill-principled and dangerous a remedy. 
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Rather should we base our code upon the system now in force 
among Nonconformists. There can be no advantage in a form 
purely civil, which would not be attained as well by causing the 
civil registrar to go to the parties as by forcing the parties to come 
to the registrar. So far as the duties of the State are concerned 
this system works easily, and without reproach. Its faults 
are that it is now administered unequally, and that, both in 
that respect and in itself, it is strongly objected to by the 
religious bodies subject to it. Possibly Nonconformists would 
feel less firmly opposed to it than they do if it were not a 
symbol of religious inequality. At present it is a matter of 
competition. Of all marriages solemnised in England seven- 
ninths take place in Established Churches. The principal 
hold which the State Church has upon the lower classes is in the 
rites of marriage, baptism, and burial. But, as yet, marriages 
very frequently take place at the church, between Dissenters, who 
accept from her no other religious ordinance. This is especially 
the case with the Wesleyan bodies. Sometimes either the bride 
or bridegroom belongs to the Establishment, or it may simply be 
that the young lady prefers Church. It is the old fashion, and 
there is no ‘ horrid’ registrar. The marriage has a virtue of its 
own, and requires no aid from the civil functionary. Govern- 
ment lets youalone. Thus the pastor who has baptized the young 
people, taught and advised them, ministered to them every sacred 
office of religion, and perhaps had a finger in the match, is 
quietly snubbed, and carried off in the train of his disciples, to 
see them receive the blessing of another church, from a minister 
they have never seen before, simply because his secular registrar- 
ship is concealed under his surplice. Allowing freely to the 
Anglican Church the prestige of her history and the advan- 
tages of fashion, it is not to be expected of the Nonconformist 
bodies that they should permit their ministers to be placed at a 
social disadvantage, which, however trivial in itself, has so much 
weight with their people. Accordingly we find that very deep 
and wide-spread discontent prevails as to this unequal provision 
—and it can be removed only either by causing the registrar to 
preside at all marriages whatever, or by ‘levelling up’ and 
extending to all churches equally the right of performing and 
authenticating the ceremony. 

There are; weighty grounds for preferring the latter mode. 
It is generally easier to carry a reform which wears the aspect 
of enlarging privileges than one which appears to restrict them. 
The opinion of the commissioners is in favour of the latter 
expedient—and that is something, though we shall presently 
show reason for discarding many of their recommendations. It 
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is in conformity with the habits of most people to receive the 
marriage rite from the minister alone; and the adherents of 
the Church of England would find the registrar’s intrusion 
even more irksome—though without equal reason—than the 
Dissenters find it now. They are not accustomed to the idea 
of distinguishing the civil from the religious in marriage, and it 
is not well that they should grow used to it. The Roman 
Catholics in Ireland might probably raise at least equal objec- 
tion to the enforced presence of an official witness ; for even more 
than the Anglicans, they are jealous for the sacredness of the 
rite. It is their principle that marriage is a sacrament of the 
Church, and that the State has no concern with it but to record it. 
Even Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist Dissenters 
have a prejudice against the cree which would not be 
entirely removed by forcing him also on the Established Church, 
the Catholics, Quakers, and Jews. Lastly, there is the very 
practical reason that the registrar’s clerk who attends the 
marriage is not and cannot be a person of any dignity of 
demeanour; nor can he be expected to show any particular 
respect to so dry a matter of business. He comes with a 
book, puts himself forward at the critical and interesting 
part of the service with an official air, and while the prayers 
and precepts aim at giving a pious tone to what is at best a 
somewhat distracted occasion, he moves off with natural uncon- 
cern, and fills up his papers, to be ready for the signatures. In 
effect his attendance says, ‘Amuse yourselves, good people, with 
‘ your devotions; for me marriage is marriage.’ 

It may easily be said that these reasons are all sentimental. 
It may as easily be admitted. On that very ground they claim 
consideration. Church, and State, were made for man, and 
not man for either Church or State ; and, as facts of the highest 
importance to sound legislation, the religious customs of the 
people must be dealt with as elements of order which can 
be injured, but never replaced. There is only too much ten- 
dency in some quarters to work out a cheap religious equality 
by pooh-poohing religion. If the State ought not to favour one 
religion at the expense of others; if all are best left to work 
voluntarily side by side; at all events, there must be no dis- 
couragement. The State may be secular, it is not impious; and 
it is no part of its duty to explode even superstitions which 
do not tend to undermine social order. The religious cele- 
bration of marriage is essentially a matter of sentiment—of 
the highest sentiment—and if the necessity exists for the State 
to keep a certain record of it, it is for the State to conform to the 
utmost possible degree, without favouritism, to the prevailing 
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custom, and not for the sake of any slight facilities to damage 
the religious feeling of the service. The prejudices of common 
people on such a subject are guiding principles. 

The difficulties which deter many from accepting a legisla- 
tion which would enable ministers of all denominations to cele- 
brate civil marriage are of two kinds. There is the theoretical 
objection to making the Christian teacher an officer of the State ; 
and there is the practical difficulty of defining a minister. With 
the former we must deal slightly. It is met by restricting the duty 
of the minister to a mere certificate rendered to the State that he 
has solemnized the marriage. So much as this ought to be done. 
The minister is the servant of his Church in their religious 
matters, and the marriage ceremony is one of their religious 
rites. But as it bas a civil result, the minister performing it 
ought to know what marriages he performs, and to certify the 
public of them when required. But there is no need in order 
to this to make him a registrar for any other purpose. 

The second difficulty will, we think, yield to a little considera- 
tion, though the Royal Commissioners have left it in full force. 
Of course, it is not every person who chooses to call himself a 
minister—just as it is not every clergyman in orders, whose 
certificate can be accepted. But if we follow out the principle 
of expanding the privilege now belonging to the Established 
Church, and consider that the privilege is that of the religious 
community rather than that of the minister, we are led to base 
the new system on the place of worship. Nonconformist chapels 
and churches are already registered for marriages, and it is only 
necessary to make the registration universal, and to obtain a list 
of the ministers of these buildings, in order to know the persons 
to whom the public may look for trustworthy evidence of the 
marriage. We agree with the Commissioners in considering it— 


‘requisite that the authority to celebrate marriage should be limited 
to such ministers of religion as are in the active exercise of official 
duties in their several churches or denominations, and occupy positions 
which make them amenable to public responsibility, and to the censure 
and discipline of their own religious communities. But within these 
limits we think the’ power ought to be as general as possible. The 
positions occupied by the diocesan bishops and parochial and district 
clergy of the several Episcopal Churches (Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Established and Unestablished) by the parochial clergy of 
the Established Church of Scotland, and by the officiating ministers of 
all the different bodies and congregations of Nonconformists, are, upon 
the whole, adequate guarantees for the general observance of those 
precautions, and the discharge of those duties, upon which the State, 
in the matter of marriage, is entitled to insist.” ‘We need hardly 
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add that the contract, if entered into by the parties acting in good 
faith, in the presence of any person officiating de facto as a minister 
of the authorized class, ought to be held valid and binding in law, 
notwithstanding any defect in the orders, title, or authority of the 


person so officiating.’ 


The reasoning gains in force as the duties required from the 
officiating minister are diminished ; and we suggest that they 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

The rock, however, on which the Commissioners have struck 
appears in their proposal that the ceremony might be certified 
not only by ministers, as above defined, but by ‘ other ministers 
‘ specially deputed by them, or officiating with their consent.’ 
We ask again, therefore, ‘ What is a minister?’ and can only 
evade the difficulty by avoiding the word. If the sole duty of 
the minister present at the marriage is to certify that it took 
place in fact, it is of no practical consequence to the State 
whether he is a minister strictly so called, or whether he is 
only deputed by one. The State may safely look to the pastor 
of a known congregation to name in writing a responsible person 
who will certify that he saw the contract made. Indeed, 
nothing less than this extension of the power will work in prac- 
tice. It very frequently happens that the person chosen to 
perform the marriage, though a minister in fact, is not at the 
time the acting minister of a congregation. Some of the most 
venerated Nonconforming ministers are occupied in the manage- 
ment of religious societies or general Church affairs. Nor is it 
the duty of the State to insist that the official witness shall be 
the celebrant at all. The public will look to the accredited 
minister, who will either himself certify the marriage, or will 
certify that he has deputed A. B., a responsible person, and that 
A. B.’s certificate of the marriage is really signed by A. B. 

It is less easy to deal with the case of small chapels which are not 
the sole charge of any minister, but are either under the care of 
lay officers, or (as with the majority of Wesleyan chapels), grouped 
under the superintendence of a minister. There is, however, no 
reason why the person returned to the registrar as the minister 
for this ate of a piprens place of worship should be the 
pastor of the place. It is enough if the minister of some other 
chapel be accepted by the congregation as the person to take 
charge of their marriage certificates. The minister of a neigh- 
bouring chapel, therefore, in the case of Congregationalists, and 
the superintendent of the circuit in the case of the Wesleyans, 
may be returned as the officer responsible for their marriages, 
and, either in person or by a selected and certified deputy, he 
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will be the official witness. This consideration also avoids the 
difficulty of a co-pastorate, such as is almost universal among 
the Methodist bodies. The registering officers of the Quakers 
and the secretaries of the Jewish synagogues will, as now, stand 
in the place of ministers. 

It may be that some of our readers will refuse to accept any 
plan which can possibly give to the Christian minister the aspect 
of a functionary of the State. To them it is due to offer a few 
considerations which may remove their objections. In the first 
place, it is not possible to define precisely the boundaries of 
Church and State. There are stages of society in which the 
Church, in default of a sufficiently Christianized civil polity, or in 
the enjoyment of a polity so intensely and unanimously Christian 
that the distinction between it and the State is scarcely felt, 
deals with all the great facts of society, and infuses public reli- 
gion into every important public act. The modern confines of 
ecclesiastical affairs are a delicate refinement of civilization, 
vary with each Church, and are with all more or less artificial. 
The question of the dignity of the Church and its ministry is 
not so much a matter therefore of definition, as of feeling and of 
principle. It is where the State pays the clergy, regulates their 
political status and duties by law, gives them political prestige, 
and imposes on them political disability, that the Church is felt to 
be subordinated to the State. Buta relation there is, and always 
must be, between Church and State. The fact of the existence 
of religious associations, their laws, purposes, habits, and officers 
are all matters of public concern. It is to the public interest 
that they should exist, and that people should belong to them. 
Their worship is an open benefit, their property consists of 
public charities, their ministers are the officers of the charities, 
and are, in a sense, public officers already ; not public in the sense 
that their conduct is under the direct control of the State, but 
public in the sense that they are the recognised leaders of known 
and protected communities. The injurious sense in which the 
clergy are called officers of the State is that they accept their 
cure of souls from the State, and submit to an interference in 
their spiritual discipline; that they recognise the State as 
entitled to prescribe religion to the nation. There is no sur- 
render of the position of a Free Church in a minister performing a 
public civil duty, provided it does not interfere with his spiritual 
duties. A minister votes at elections, and voting is a public duty. 
He does not serve on juries, because it might interfere with his 
work; but there would in this be nothing incompatible with his 
ministerial character or independence. Nor is the case of a duty 
attached to his ministerial oftice really different, if it be a task 
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which accords with the office, and, for the honour of the Church, 
we should perhaps add, if it be undertaken gratuitously. 

Again: this is not a question of the State stepping in to 
ask assistance of the minister. The State is charged with 
watching the contract of marriage. The Church deems it one 
to be entered into with becoming rites. Proof is necessary. 
The Church, by its officer, is present. The Church will probably, 
for itself, keep a register. Is it decorous for the Church to 
refuse to the nation a convenient testimony to the ceremony 
which itself claims the privilege of performing? Marriage is a 
civil promise before God, given in the assembly of His Church, and 
the promise is held binding by civil as well as spiritual authority. 
Is the minister who administers the oath to say, ‘ What have we 
‘ to do with the State? We care not whether this is a marriage 
‘or not in law. I have to do only with spirituals. If you want 
‘ to know what is done, come and look for yourselves.’ 

In fact, the minister, in marrying, is performing a civil act, 
and is a public officer, whether he will or not ; and it would be 
merely trifling to undertake to do the important thing, and then 
to refuse to say he had done it, because that would be a public 
duty. Marriage is one of the primary facts of society in which 
Church and State meet, and they must either shake hands or 
snarl over it. Or rather, it must be recognised, that however 
we may limit the functions of our associations for civil Govern- 
ment, or for Christian communion, both are organizations of 
— life, for purposes which have a common tendency, and 

owever distinguished in principle, they must co-operate to 
make the homes, habits, and feelings of subjects and saints moral 
and religious. 

So much for the marriage ceremony. On receipt of a certi- 
ficate signed by a registrar, the minister or his deputy may 
marry the persons named in the certificate. And why should he 
not marry them anywhere? Isit for us to insist on the chapel ? 
In Scotland the private house is usually chosen, and without any 
evil results. It is, oe better that there should be no fixed 
place. Forif the place is to be fixed, it is in order that the regis- 
trar may insert it in the certificate. Some advantage would be 
gained. Ministers make very bad registrars,* and the larger 
the number of details that are entered by the registrar the better. 
But then the registrar’s entry would be only of the intended 
place, and it might be too great a strain on accuracy to expect 
that a fresh certificate would be obtained on choosing another 
house for the ceremony. A similar remark applies to the 


i" pay the evidence of the Registrar-General. Appendix to the Report, 
p- 
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date, which, as well as the place, would have to be inserted at 
3 time. The registrar’s certificate would then run in this 
orm :— 


‘A. B.,, of » bachelor, the son of C. D., of ——, and E, his 
wife, and F. G., of » spinster, the daughter of K. L., of . 
and M., his wife, are hereby authorized to intermarry at any time 
within a month from the date of this certificate at any place within 
this district, in the presence of the Rev. O. P., or of any person nomi- 
nated by him in writing signed by him to be present at the marriage. 

*Q. R., Registrar of the district. 

‘Dated the — day of —--.’ 


And at the foot of the certificate will be printed the form of 
the minister’s certificate, in some such words as these :— 


‘The persons above named have this day of ——, in my 
presence, at — chapel [or church] [or at No. —] —— street, in the 
above-named district, taken each other to be husband and wife. 

(Signed) O., P. 


The advantages of limiting the district will be, that the 
minister and registrar will be well acquainted with each other’s 
signature. 

It only remains, in order to complete the sketch of our 

roposed system, to inquire what precautions the registrar 
should take before he grants the licence. The present usage is 
a mere farce. The only publicity attempted for marriages 
celebrated in church is the reading of banns ; and any one who 
has heard the list of names run through on a Sunday morning, 
at a church in a populous district, can estimate the value of these 
announcements. In country districts, or small parishes indeed, 
the publicity is only too striking, and the Commissioners 
have collected abundant evidence to prove that the habit of 
rustics is to seek the friendly shelter of the nearest large town, 
where, at the slight inconvenience of an interview with the 
parish clerk, and a declaration (more or less evasive or false), 
that the applicant has resided for a few days in the parish (it is 
current morality to pay for a lodging and sleep there once or 
twice at most), the parson may be put to publish the banns 
three times, and then to marry a couple of whom he never 
heard before and will never hear again. 

Even the technical advertisement of banns is eluded by 
the method of marriage by license, which is the common 
resort of such of the middle classes as are not very ‘Churchy.’ 
This is a mere matter of paying a fee,'and making a declaration, 
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for which, if fraudulent and false, there is no penalty. Nor 
is the publicity attempted by a registrar less illusory. 
Following the distinction between banns and licence, the 
superintendent registrar either requires a declaration of 
seven days’ residence in the district, and then posts the names 
up in his office for twenty-one days more before granting his 
‘ certificate ;? or he requires a declaration of fifteen days’ resi- 
dence, and will then issue his licence after a delay of two days 
only. Declarations made to the registrar are protected by the 
laws against perjury. All marriages (except under a costly 
‘ special licence’ from the Archbishop) must be celebrated 
between eight and twelve in the morning; but it is not easy to 
see what advantage is secured by this regulation. 

Under a system so pliant it is no wonder that abuses are 
frequent. It is not easy to prevent persons from going through 
the ceremony of marriage who are under the tie of a prior 
union, because in so many cases either there is collusion or the 
parties to object are at a distance, or lost sight of. For that we 
can only trust to the bigamy laws. But it is very easy for persons 
to marry in England who are within the prohibited degrees. 
Marriages with deceased wives’ sisters are often performed by 
clergy and registrars, who have no means of knowing anything 
of the objection. And a conspicuous instance is cited by the 
Registrar General, in which an uncle and niece procured the 
apparent sanction of the law to their incestuous union. The 
gave notice to the registrar in their own rural district; but he 
discovered the facts in time to refuse the certificate. What did 
it signify? The parties came up to London, paid their fees, 
and made their affidavit at Doctors’ Commons, were asked no 
questions, were married in London, and went home to defy 
registrar, clergyman, and everybody else. They could not be 
prosecuted for their false oath. 

It will be no very simple matter to frame a plan of inquiries 
to be made by the registrar before granting his certificate ; 
and yet we are convinced that some greater precautions ought 
to be attempted, rather than that the law should be so 
wantonly abused. Either we should marry all comers without 
inquiry, or we should exact from them and obtain from other 
people who know them such answers as will show that they are 
qualified to marry ; and punish them if the answers are false. 
It has to be borne in mind that a system unnecessarily cumbrous 
must defeat its own object; but then in some cases minute 
inquiries are indispensable. The proposals of the Commissioners 
on this head are complicated, by reason of their excessive desire to 
preserve the simplicity of the present modes in country districts. 
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No doubt nothing is more plain than for two dwellers in a 
village, whose every point of life has been watched by the par- 
son, to go to him and have their banns read out for three 
successive Sundays. In such cases no system whatever is 
required. Unfortunately it is becoming more and more un- 
popular. And in imposing a general law we must burden the 
simple cases a little, in order to meet the more abstruse. For 
this reason, and also for the sake of securing an equality of 
powers which we are sure Nonconforming ministers will not 
accept at the price of becoming registrars, we dissent earnestly 
from the plan submitted by the report, of entrusting to the 
celebrating minister the necessary precautions, and putting it 
upon him to see that the proper notices, declarations, and delays 
are attended to. With these we hold that the minister should 
have nothing to do. Dr. Travers Twiss lends to the same con- 
clusion a strong support when he urges, in a separate note to 
the Report (p. lv.), that one of the best checks to clandestine 
marriage is to require the concurrence of two public officers— 
the licenser and the celebrant. 

Striking out, then, the powers of the minister to deal with the 
conditions of the certificate, we may cite from the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners five points on which the registrar 
ought, as they think, to require information from any person 
giving notice of an intention to marry, besides the usual 
declarations as to name, residence, age, and previous marriage. 
They are these :* 


‘(a.) If either party is a widow or widower, when the former 
husband or wife died. 

‘(6.) Whether either party is in any, and what manner related to 
the other party, or to any former husband or wife of the other party. 

‘(c.) When the residence of the party giving the notice in the dis- 
trict where it is given first began, and if within six months before the 
date of the notice, what was previously his or her usual place of 
residence. 

‘(d.) If either party is a minor, alleging consent of a parent or 
guardian ; what is the place of residence and address of such parent or 
guardian. 

‘(e.) If both parties do not give notice to the same officer, to whom 
and at what place the notice of the other party is given.’ 


The Commissioners also think that the declaration ought to be 
supported by the testimony of some responsible referee. 

The exaction of these declarations, corroborated (if possible) 
by some minister, justice, or other person of known position, 


* Report, p. xli. 
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would appear to give as much security as can be pressed 
for. In ordinary cases and in middle-class life they would 
easily be made. Notice would be given to the registrar, and 
the declaration countersigned by the minister of the place 
of worship at which the person making the declaration attends, 
or has attended at some former time. It might be difficult to 
attain so much in the case of the migratory poor. But what- 
ever be required, we have in the ministry of all denominations 
a body of men who know more of family histories than any 
others, and we have in the registrar of each district an officer 
capable of taking charge of the enquiry. If the referee there- 
fore live at a distance, or be unknown to the registrar, it will be 
easy to make enquiry concerning him. Upon the registrars it must 
rest to determine whether any suspicion attaches to the declara- 
tion; and although it cannot be left to their discretion to refuse 
certificates, except for default of specified legal requisites, yet it 
will be their duty to follow up as far as possible any reasonable 
suspicion, by making enquiries, which, by communication with 
each other, ought to be readily answered. Indeed it may per- 
haps be wise in all cases for the registrar to communicate with 
parents, guardians, or friends. 

It has been one of our main purposes in this article to 
define the true attitude of the churches and their ministers, in 
case of future legislation on the marriage laws; and we trust 
that we shall carry the judgment of our readers, when we sum 
up the duties of a minister of the gospel to the civil guardian 
ot the marriage rite under these three heads ; namely :— 

1. To perform the ceremony only on production of a civil 
licence; and to afford to the State prompt and reasonable 
information that the ceremony has been performed. 

2. To undertake no civil responsibility as to the propriety of 
the marriage ; but 

3. To afford to the civil officer all information in his power 
concerning it. 

If we have succeeded in this purpose we shall have secured 
for the more public discussion of the subject the aid of a body 
of independent and weighty opinion; and we may dismiss the 
subject with the addition of only two or three notes of points 
which have occurred in the course of the argument. 

Each party to the marriage ought perhaps to give notice to 
the registrar of his or her own district. But if the marriage is to 
take place in a third district, either there must be a notice given 
in each, or the advantage must be surrendered of taking the certi- 
ficate from the district where the minister lives. This, however, 
would perhaps not very often happen, and one notice would do, if 
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the registrar himself communicated with the registrars of the 
districts in which the parties resided. 

We doubt whether residence for a specified time in any par- 
ticular district ought to be required. All that is necessary is 
that information should be obtained as to the situation of the 
parties, and the truth of their declarations. 

Registrars ought, we think, to take no fees. If the State 
imposes conditions on marriage it should pay for them. It may 
be left to ministers to do as they lease ; but we do not see why 
a minister should, as a matter of course, expect a fee for this 
particular religious service, more than for visiting and praying 
with a sick person. 

Lastly, it should be the duty of the minister who signs the 
certificate of the performance of the ceremony to return it to 
the registrar. People newly married have something else to 
think about. The licence ought to run for (say) a month, and if 
it be not returned within that time, with the certificate endorsed, 
the registrar should ask the minister for it, and see that it 
comes back to his office, and is filed. 


Art. IIl.—The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. 
By George Rawiinson, M.A. London: Murray. 1862-8. 


Proressor Raw inson has now completed his great litera 

task. It will take its place as a standard work in Englis 

literature,—indeed, in the historical literature of Europe, as 
well as of that new Europe which is springing into gigantic 
life on the other side of the Atlantic. It is the most thorough 
work in ancient history that has ever been given to the world. 
Owing to the remote antiquity of the empires of which it treats, 
the number of works bearing on the subject are few in number, 
considering the long period in the world’s history (nearly 2,000 
years), which it embraces; but never yet have the materials of 
history been so patiently studied and so carefully used. Every 
page of Professor Rawlinson’s four volumes bristles with autho- 
rities ; every statement—even those relating to matters of minor 
detail—is supported by a reference to the work or works —_ 
which it is founded. In a single sentence we sometimes find 
three or four separate references to the authorities upon which 
its various parts are based. The labour involved in such a mode 
of treatment is enormous. The mere filling-in of the foot-notes 
to such a work is a labour from which most men would shrink. 
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It is rare, indeed, to find an author of Rawlinson’s high historic 
seed willing to undertake the drudgery of making such a 
aborious and complete index to his authorities. But it is 
this very completeness and precision which give to his History ~ 
its most important value. It is a work in every respect 
thorough; we have not to take a single statement upon trust. 
The author never asks his readers to rely upon his carefulness 
and judgment; he gives his authorities, and shows us the 
very words or sentence from which his statements are derived. 
As an authority, he virtually disappears; he presents himself 
merely as a medium, a reflecting mirror, by means of which 
we see all the facts of the case concentrated,—while, if we 
choose, we can examine each of these facts for ourselves 
Professor Rawlinson has thoroughly mastered his subject, 
and has given to the world a work which may possibly be 
supplemented by the help of future discoveries, but which 
can never be supplanted. This, of course, is partly due to 
the subject, but not less so to the extraordinary pains and 
ability with which it has been composed,—as well, it is only 
just to add, as to the costly and admirable illustrative plates 
and woodcuts with which the enterprise of the publisher has 
crowned the labours of the author. 

All the five ancient monarchies whose history is embraced 
in this work, although some of them spread their circle of 
dominion far and wide over the earth’s surface, had their seats 
close to one another, and within a comparatively small area. 
The three earliest—namely, the Chaldean, the Assyrian, and 
the Babylonian (the latter being simply a revival of the first 
on a grander scale), arose in Mesopotamia, in the narrow 
valley watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. The two later, 
the Median and Persian, had their seats on the western edge 
of the Iranian plateau, which immediately adjoined the Meso- 
potamian valley,—the Median nation lying almost due east 
of the Assyrian, and the Persians holding a similar position 
relatively to the Babylonians. All the royal cities—indeed, 
the native seats of those ancient monarchies—are included 
within a parallelogram little more than 700 miles long and 
300 broad. The northern corners of the parallelogram are 
occupied by Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, and Agbatana, the 
earliest city founded by the Medes; 200 miles south of 
which latter place lay the new Agbatana, the capital of the 
Median kings, and to some extent also of Cyrus and Cam- 
byses. Four hundred miles south of Nineveh was Babylon ; and 
almost due east of Babylon was Susa. The southern’ corners of 
the parallelogram consisted of the mouth of the Euphrates, at the 
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head of the Persian Gulf, and Pasargade and Persepolis lying 
300 miles due east among the Iranian mountains, 

Separating these chief cities of the Semitic and Aryan 
monarchies, ran the mountain-chain of Zagros, bounding the 
Mesopotamian valley on the east, and forming a steep ascent 
from the Valley-land up to the great Plateau of Iran, the 
average level of which is nearly 4,000 feet above that of 
the adjoining plains of Babylonia and Assyria. The parallel 
ridges of this mountain-chain are the gigantic staircase by 
which the Iranian plateau sinks down to the level of the plains 
which adjoin the coast; and, although the chain rises much 
above the level of the Iranian plateau, its height, on its western 
side, is nearly twice as great as on its eastern. It was on 
the eastern slopes of this chain, on the narrow strip fertilised by 
its inconstant streams, that the Medes dwelt ; and it was the broad 
but lower ridges into which the chain separates as it turns east- 
wards along the shores of the Persian Gulf, that formed the 
home of the Persians. In the great Desert which extends 
north-westwards from the foot of this mountain-chain, and 
in which the streams from the mountains are quickly lost 
in the sands, no settled population dwelt; but the western 
portion of it seems to have been occupied by nomadic tribes 
of the Medes and Persians, who shifted their tents and flocks 
from place to place according to the seasons and the necessity of 
finding new pastures. 

The clear history of the Persian nation commences with 
Cyrus the Great ; but the origines of the people extend far back 
into a period almost lost to view in the mists of antiquity. The 
curt sentences of the opening chapter of the Vendidad show 
that the Aryan race—at least the Western Aryans, of whom the 
Medes and Persians became the leading sections—wandered 
about for many generations from place to place over the 
wide and now almost desert region which extends westwards from 


the Imaus mountain-chain to the shores of the Aral and Caspian 


Seas. Starting from the highlands adjoining the source of the 
Jaxartes, this people travelled southward and westward till they 
reached the Caspian, and then eastward again by Herat into 
Affghanistan ; at which point, apparently, the great schism 
took place, by which one portion of the race moved off and 
migrated into India, thereafter becoming the Eastern Aryans. 
The remaining portion, or Western Aryans, appear first to have 
gathered themselves in a permanent settlement at Bactra, on 
the banks of the Upper Oxus; and that city is mentioned 
in the Vendidad as a place of note, as a royal city (so to speak), 
and is styled ‘ Bactra with the lofty banner.’ It was apparently 
-BB2 
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at this very early period that Zoroaster arose, and supplanted by 
a new dnd higher faith the old nature-worship, or worship of 
the elements, which the Eastern Aryans carried with them into 
their new home in India, and which is represented in all the 
earlier songs and hymns of the Vedas. But their migrations 
were not yet closed. While a portion of the Western Aryans 
unquestionably remained at Bactra, the main body gradually 
migrated from the banks of the Upper Oxus westwards, 
into modern Persia,—a migration of which no historical 
mention has been preserved; and during this period they 
became separated into two distinct branches, the Medes and 
the Persians. The earliest mention of the ‘ Persians’ occurs in 
the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, which begin to notice 
them about the middle of the ninth century before Christ ; 
at which time they were living in south-western Armenia (due 
north of Nineveh, on the headwaters of the Tigris), in close 
contact with the Medes, but of whom they were apparently 
wholly independent. These sister-nations or peoples were 
not in subjection to a single head, but were each separated 
into several tribes or clans, governed by petty chieftains. The 
two peoples next moved southwards along the eastern base 
of the Zagros chain,—the Medes finally halting and concen- 
trating their “pia at Agbatana. The Persians appear to 
have been in the van of this southward migration; and when 
they reappear in the Assyrian inscriptions, they occupy the 
hilly district north-east of Susa, almost due east of Babylon ; 
and in a few generations more, they finally closed their migra- 
tions by settling in Persia Proper,—a country which nearly coin- 
cided with the modern province of Fars, but extended further 
east (to Kerman), Carmania having been an almost integral 
portion of ancient Persia. 

The country of the ancient Persians, the home of the 
martial people which ultimately spread its rule over the whole 
of south-western Asia, was a mountainous district, rather more 
than 200 miles broad and 400 miles in length,—occupying only 
about one-fifth of modern Persia, and in area nearly equal to 
the British Isles. The greater part of the region was unin- 
habitable, consisting of bare rocks, rising into impassable moun- 
tains. So steep and impassable are some of the parallel ridges, 
that the only ways of traversing the country in those parts are 
the terrific gorges which rend asunder the chain; these gorges 
being vast clefts extending for miles, and presenting so many 
obstacles to the traveller that nothing but absolute necessity 
would lead men to attempt to pass them. Some of these 
narrow gorges are two thousand feet in depth, and the 
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roads or pathways are cut zigzag in the face of the perpen- 
dicular rocks, crossing and re-crossing the torrents below in 
bridges of a single arch, while the mountains around shoot 
up into the sky in lofty needles of bare rock. In its forms the 
region is most picturesque, but for the most part it is wholly 
wanting in variety of colour. Water is scanty: speaking 
generally, ‘the plains and mountains are equally destitute of 
wood,’—the country doubtless being now much less wooded than 
in ancient times; and ‘the livery of the land is constantly 
‘brown or grey.’ ‘When the traveller,’ says Frazer, ‘after 
‘toiling over the rocky mountains that separate the plains, 
‘ looks down from the Pass he has won with toil and difficulty, 
‘upon the country below, his eye wanders unchecked and 
‘unrested over a uniform brown expanse, losing itself in the 
‘ distance.’ 

Such is the general aspect and character of the country. But 
even in those arid tracts, there is, for a few weeks after the spring 
rains, a time of verdure and beauty; and among the narrow 
valleys or glens which intersect the mass of mountains, there 
are not a few wooded dells and green hill-sides, which are 
highly fertile. As usual in the East, wherever there is water, 
vegetation flourishes. The road from Behbehan to Shiraz, 
says Kinnear, runs for sixty miles through a district ‘ covered 
with wood and verdure;’ though we should think, not all the 
year round. And Pottinger says, that on the route from 
Shiraz to Kerman, the country consists of ‘low, luxuriant 
‘ valleys or plains, separated by ranges of low mountains, green 
‘to their very summits with beautiful turf.’ The region as 
a whole is but imperfectly known to travellers; and even of the 
parts actually seen by them, the aspect and character must 
be very different at different seasons of the year. Unques- 
tionably, one-half the country consists of arid, uninhabitable 
mountains; and of the intersecting glens, those which are 
fertile are too small to support a population of any account, 
The plains among the mountains formed the centres of the 
old Persian population. Of these there are several which, 
like those of Merdasht and Shiraz, are exceedingly productive, 
even under a very inefficient system of cultivation. 

It was in one of these plains that the Persians built their 
earliest capital, Pasargade, the ruins of which still exist near 
Murghab. This city stood amid mountains on a little plain, which 
was watered by small streams which fell into the river Pulwar, 
a few miles distant from the city. Close by is the tomb of 
Cyrus, still in good preservation. Thirty miles lower down 
the course of this river, where it emerges from a mountain 
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valley, and enters the large plain of Merdasht, arose the second 
and grandest capital of the region, Persepolis. The plain of 
Merdasht is one of the most fertile in Persia, being watered 
alike by the Pulwar and by the larger stream of the Araxes 
(now called the Bendamir), into which the Pulwar flows about 
ten miles from the ruins of the ancient city. At the foot of the 
mountains adjoining the city, was the celebrated platform upon 
which were erected the palaces of the Persian kings, with the 
Chel-Minar and the Hall of a Hundred Pillars, the remains of 
which excite the admiration of modern travellers. Adjoining 
the city on the other side of the valley, and likewise at the foot 
of the mountains, was the Naksh Roustan, or Rock Tombs 
of the Kings, where Darius Hystaspis and some other monarchs 
were buried. The city itself stood on both banks of the 
Pulwar, and nearly filled the narrow valley from which the 
river debouches into the plain. Two canals for irrigation, one 
on each side, here leave the banks of the river, and carry 
its waters to fertilize the outlying parts of the plain. Per- 
sepolis was surrounded by a wall, and the remains of a palace of 
no great pretensions are found among the ruins. The highway 
appears to have run between the western walls of the town and 
the adjoining mountains; and across the narrow space there 
stood one of the defensible gateways (Pyle) which the 
Persians were in the habit of erecting across their highways 
in important defiles. 

There were five kings of Persia before Cyrus; so that 
monarchical government must have commenced among the 
Persians almost simultaneously with its establishment among 
their neighbours the Medes. Achewmenes was the first who 
concentrated the Persian tribes under one head, thus sup- 
planting the weak tribal system of government by the 
monarchial; and nearly all the subsequent kings pf Persia 
rejoiced in claiming descent from him. The Persians under 
their early kings, although in their domestic administration 
they seem to have maintained entire independence, rendered 
allegiance to the Medes, who were then the stronger of the 
sister peoples. But there appears to have been little enmity 
and no antipathy between the two nations; and when Cyrus 
defeated the Median king, and became the ruler of both 
countries, the Medes and Persians willingly coalesced, and 
thereafter they shared almost equally in the honours and 
emoluments of the State. 

Cyrus was in the prime of life when he began to reign, being 
in his fortieth year; and he possessed in a high degree the 
personal qualities which befit the founder of an empire. Hand- 
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some and robust, energetic and brave, genial and generous, he 
was also sagacious in council and possessed of great military 
skill. Although when he unfurled the flag of rebellion, he aimed 
only at establishing the independence of his country, he no 
sooner found himself at the head of a great monarchy than his 
aims widened with his position. Two great rival powers existed 
on the western frontiers of the Medo-Persian kingdom. One of 
these was Babylon, which had risen into greater power than 
ever after the downfall of Nineveh; the other was the new king- 
dom of Lydia, which under the able statesmanship of Croesus, 
was rapidly spreading itself over Asia Minor, and which already 
reached the north-western frontier of the Medo- Persian kingdom, 
the river Halys being the boundary. Both these powers had 
been on friendly terms with the last Median king Astyages, 
who had contracted matrimonial alliances with them; and 
doubtless both were disquieted when they witnessed the fall 
of Astyages and the union of the Median and Persian nations 
under a leader so able and daring as Cyrus. Cyrus, on his part, 
must have been at least equally apprehensive of hostility from 
these great neighbouring powers. Military enterprise, however, 
was as congenial to his nature as it was necessary to consolidate 
his new power. 

Babylon should naturally have been the first object of his 
attack. It was close at hand—within a week’s march from the 
foot of the Persian mountains. Cyrus could strike at it suddenly, 
and before there was time for its Lydian allies to come to its 
help; but he shrank from the enterprise. However successful 
he might be in the field, its impregnable walls would set him at 
defiance ; and the inaction of a long siege would have been dis- 
heartening to troops which had not yet acquired faith in his 
leadership, and would also have afforded scope for attacks and 
insurrections against him in other quarters. ‘Trusting, there- 
fore, to the unwarlike spirit of the Babylonian king, who was 
devoting his whole energies to strengthening the defences of his 
capital, Cyrus carried his army away north-west, into Asia Minor, 
to encounter Croesus, who had already crossed the boundary- 
stream of the Halys, and had taken some towns in Cappadocia 
which owned allegiance to the Medo-Persian monarchy. A 
drawn battle ensued; after which, regarding the progress of the 
Persians as arrested, and the campaign closed, Croesus retired to 
Sardis, dispersing his army into winter-quarters. No sooner 
was this done, than Cyrus assumed the offensive, rapid] 
advanced against the Lydian capital, and after a fierce battle, in 
‘which Croesus was worsted, the Lydian kingdom was annexed as 
a dependency of Persia, Still leaving Babylon unassailed and 
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confident in its powers of defence, Cyrus undertook a long war, 
probably in a succession of campaigns, against the hitherto 
independent nations which adjoined the new Persian kingdom on 
the east and north. Marching round the head of the desert, 
by the route subsequently marked by the ‘Persian Gates,’ 
he conquered Herat and the whole of Affghanistan. He also 
carried his arms into the vast region to the north, conquering 
the whole country north of the Elburz mountains and the 
Hindoo-Koosh, as far as the Jaxartes river, which pours its 
waters into the Aral Sea. He even crossed the mountain-range 
which forms the watershed between eastern and western Asia, 
and subjugated some of the provinces now comprised in Chinese 
Turkistan. 

Having thus greatly increased his empire and consolidated 
his power—having removed all danger of being attacked either 
in rear (i.e. on the north-east) or from Asia Minor, and having 
doubtless augmented his military forces from the population of 
the conquered provinces, Cyrus at length assumed the offensive 
against the Babylonian empire. He successfully crossed the 
wide and rapid stream of the Tigris, and after defeating the 
Babylonians in two pitched battles, he laid siege to the capital. 
So strong were the defences of the city, that the defenders 
laughed to scorn the attacks of the Persians; and the city was 
so well provisioned, that even the slow process of , blockade 
promised but little success, especially as the circuit of the walls 
was so great that it must have been impossible for the Persians 
to blockade every gate without dangerously weakening their 
line, inasmuch as the enemy could sally out at any point to 
assail them. 

A daring stratagem, most astutely conducted and carried out 
with marvellous precision, yet which after all owed its success to 
good fortune, at length gave success to the Persians. Cyrus 
caused a vast canal to be dug to receive the waters of the 
Euphrates; he must also have prepared means for rapidly 
throwing a dam across the broad river in order to turn it into 
the new channel; and on the evening of a high Babylonian 
festival, he suddenly diverted the course of the river, and 
stealthily advanced his troops into the city along the river-bed 
as soon as the ebbing waters afforded a passage. But lofty 

uays rose above the river throughout its whole course within 
the city walls, and the only means of ascent into the city were 
the water-gates—flights of. steps which led down to the river, 
and which at night used to be closed by strong iron gates. 
Had a single sentry been at his post, or if the passing crowds 
had not been too absorbed in the festival, or even if the water- 
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gates had been shut as usual, Cyrus’s stratagem must have 
failed, and his troops would have experienced a bloody repulse. 
But everything favoured the Persians. They had seized the 
water-gates ere their advance was noticed, and the troops, 
pouring into the streets, met with little opposition,—the garrison 
and the inhabitants alike being engaged in carousing, while all 
the chiefs were banqueting with the king in that memorable 
feast which was to be his last. Hardly had the strange hand- 
writing on the wall startled the monarch and his nobles when 
the Persian war-cry burst upon their ear, and the swords of the 
enemy were flashing in their midst. 

Thus fell at last and for ever the royalty of Babylon. The 
city itself continued to exist with waning prosperity for several 
centuries. Unlike Nineveh—that great city, or cluster of cities, 
whose surrounding walls were sixty miles in circumference, yet 
which was totally destroyed by its conquerors, with a complete- 
ness of devastation which almost passes comprehension—Babylon 
was spared by Cyrus, who was always clement and generous to 
the conquered. But again and again its population rose in 
revolt against the Persian rule, only to be re-subjugated, and 
each time with more or less destruction of the walls and public 
buildings of the city, and with a further humbling of the spirit 
and depressing of the energies of its population. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, Babylon was still a great 
city, though in a state of decay; andas the plans of the Macedonian 
conqueror for restoring the city, and especially for reopening 
the canals requisite for fertilising the surrounding district, 
and for checking the injurious effects of the river-floods, came to 
an end with his sudden death, we need not wonder that decay 
advanced rapidly. After the death of Alexander, Babylon dis- 
appears from history ; and ere the commencement of the Christian 
era it had become a solitude, a heap of ruins, a dismal expanse 
of crumbling mounds interspersed with marshes formed by the 
unchecked overflowings of the Euphrates. 

The conquest of Babylon by the Persians was an event which 
must have resounded all over south-western Asia. Thenceforth 
Cyrus was the ‘Great King,’ the undisputed master of that 
region of the world. No Asiatic power could longer think 
of contesting the Persian supremacy ; and distant Egypt, which 
had already been assailed by the Babylonians, must have been 
disquieted by the rise of a power greater than any of its pre- 
decessors, in which Babylonia was included as a mere pro- 
vince. In a single lifetime, and by the prowess and ability of a 
single man, the Persians had risen from a state of vassalage 
in their own narrow mountain-home to be the masters of a 
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dominion, which stretched from the shores of the Aigean to the 
banks of the Indus, and from the Persian Gulf, northwards, to 
the Aral Sea and the line of the Jaxartes river. 

The downfall of Nineveh and Babylon—the Semitic States 
of the Mesopotamian valley—before the onset of the Medes and 
Persians, was by no means an event of unmixed advantage for 
the world. It not only checked for a time the progress of 
intellectual civilization, but actually threw backward the material 
condition of a large portion of mankind. The Iranian nations 
were mere infants in knowledge and in the arts of life, yet they 
destroyed the most advanced civilization that mankind had yet 
oe The Semitic nations of the Mesopotamian valley had 

een steadily growing in civilization for fifteen centuries. They 
had accumulated stores of knowledge, the result of long observa- 
tion and patient thought, which they had embodied alike in their 
arts and in literary treatises. By the Persian conquest the records 
of their science perished, and were wholly lost to subsequent times ; 
their practical arts also were in great part forgotten when the 
population which employed them became conquered, humbled, and 
ere long extinct. The attainments of the Babylonians (at least 
of their learned class) in pure science, of which it is difficult 
now to speak, were unquestionably great, especially in astronomy, 
and doubtless also in some other branches of intellectual develop- 
ment; and in addition to these they must have carried social 
organization and the comforts of life to a higher point than any 
contemporaneous people, the Egyptians not excepted. Living 
in cities, two of which were of enormous size, they must have 
perfected the complex system of urban life to a degree hardly 
equalled until recent times. And in regard to the practical 
arts, judging even from the meagre ruins of their greatness 
which have come down to us, Professor Rawlinson says :— 


‘The rise of the Persian power, noble in nature as the new race 
were, obliterated a large portion of the world’s knowledge and civili- 
zation. Strange, on the surface, as the fact may appear, the divine 
drama of history is full of such events. The stores of knowledge 
accumulated in ancient Egypt shared a similar fate to that of Baby- 
lonian civilization. Although the Romans were a greatly superior 
race to the Persians, their conquests, so beneficial in barbarous 
countries, were destructive in many quarters where civilization had 
established its seat. Egypt, first stricken by the rude but martial 
Persians, decayed rapidly under the Romans; while Carthage in the 
west, and wonderful Palmyra in the east, sank into ruins. The rise of 
the Gothic races of northern Europe in like manner destroyed in great 
part the Roman civilization, and imposed upon the world the necessity 
of slowly acquiring a new knowledge which had been familiar to the 
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old lords of the world. And what the hordes of northern Europe did 
for Italy, the rise of the Turkish power did for south-western Asia. 
In all these cases, a nation or nations highly advanced in civilization 
fell before a ruder race, possessed of greater military power; and in 
each case the world experienced a loss of hard-won knowledge, and of 
practical arts which added greatly to the comforts of lite.’ 


But in every case, also, there has been a compensating advan- 
tage. Material civilization, even intellectual cultivation, is not 
the sole element of human progress. Spiritual culture, the im- 
provement of the moral nature of man, is a still more important 
feature of progress; and the overthrow of Semitic power by the 
Persians, although it obliterated much knowledge and extin- 
guished some useful arts, had this advantage, that it substituted 
a wonderfully pure form of religion for the demoralizing, sen- 
suous worship which had established itself among the Semitic 
nations; and which the vast renown of Nineveh and Babylon, as 
the centres of power and civilization, tended to spread over all the 
adjoining countries. ‘The conquest of Babylon by Persia was 
‘ practically, if not a death-blow, at least a severe wound to that 
‘ sensuous idol-worship, which had for more than twenty centuries 
‘ been the almost universal religion in the countries between the 
‘ Mediterranean and the Zagros mountain-range.’ ‘ Bel bowed 
‘down; Nebo stooped; Merodach was broken in pieces.’ The 
graven images of Babylonia were destroyed, and the religious 
system of which they had been a part gradually decayed. Mono- 
theism arose upon its ruins. One of the first acts of Cyrus after his 
conquest was to strike the fetters off the Jews, then in captivity 
by the waters of Babylon, and the only non-idolatrous branch of 
the Semitic race. Political motives, the desire to have an ally 
in Syria as a support to his meditated invasion of Egypt, doubt- 
less influenced Cyrus in restoring the Jews to the hills of Judea; 
but a strong sympathy prevailed from the first between pure 
Zoroastrianism and the worship of Jehovah. When Darius con- 
firmed the decree of Cyrus favouring the rebuilding of the 
Temple, the undertaking was declared to be ‘for the advantage 
of the king and his house ’—since, when the Temple was finished, 
sacrifices would be offered in it to ‘the God of Heaven,’ and 
prayer would be made ‘ for the life of the king and his sons.’ 

After a long and most successful reign of twenty-nine years, 
Cyrus died in battle, in the course of an expedition into the 
far north-eastern quarter of his dominions. His body certainly 
did not fall into the hands of the enemy, for it was carried home 
and buried in the tomb which he had built for himself at Pasar- 
gade. According to the most reliable account (that of Ctesias), 
his life and reign ended in victory. Defeated in one battle (mainly, 
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it is said, by the aid of Indian allies of his Scythic foes, who 
brought with them a number of elephants, strange animals to the 
Persians at that time), and mortally wounded in the fray, Cyrus, 
reinforced by a body of Sacae, renewed the fight, and gained a 
complete victory, which was followed by the submission of the 
hostile nation ; he himself, however, dying of his wound the third 
day after the first battle. Thus the indomitable spirit of the royal 
hero survived to the last, and ‘he bade death wait until victory 
‘crowned him.’ Professor Rawlinson justly observes that these 
expeditions into the deserts of the North were not mere excesses 
of military ambition,—their chief object being not to conquer, 
but to overawe the prolific hordes of the North, who were for 
ever hovering on the outskirts of Persian civilization. Only a 
century before Cyrus, these northern hordes, descending through 
the eastern passes of the Caucasus, had overwhelmed alike the 
Median and Assyrian kingdoms, and for a brief period they 
ruled as rude and ruthless masters from the Persian desert on 
the east to the shores of the Levant. Cyrus, vigorous even 
when approaching his seventieth year, contemplated the in- 
vasion of Egypt; and probably this expedition into the North, 
in which he met his death, was meant to clear his rear of 
enemies, and to secure the peace of Persia, while he engaged 
in an invasion of distant Egypt. 

Cambyses, his son, reigned in his stead; and at once began to 
follow out the warlike, energetic policy of the founder of the 
empire. His great exploit was the conquest of Egypt,—an event 
as memorable, and which doubtless excited as much trepidation 
and astonishment among other nations, as the conquest of 
Babylon by his father. In warlike ambition and energy 
Cambyses seems to have been a worthy successor to Cyrus, 
although he was sadly inferior to him both in political sagacity 
and in military skill. He aimed at the conquest of the whole 
of Northern Africa, from the banks of the Nile to Carthage ; but 
his Pheenician allies, or tributaries, who had aided his invasion 
of Egypt with their fleet, declined to co-operate against Car- 
thage, a colony of their own country: and without the aid of a 
fleet it was impossible for an army to advance successfully from 
Egypt to Cyrene and Carthage. It was perhaps fortunate for 
Cambyses himself that this great enterprise was nipped in the 
bud, for he had not the capacity to carry it out with success, 
and the result would probably have been not less disastrous 
than the subsequent failure of Xerxes in Greece. An expedition 
which Cambyses sent into Nubia against the Ethiopians failed, 
chiefly from defects in the commissariat (a rare defect in Persian 
generalship) ; and another and smaller expedition of 50,000 
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men, which he despatched across the Lybyan desert, to subdue 
the Oasis of Ammon—an enterprise doubtless undertaken 
from religious motives— was entirely lost amid the sands. 
But Egypt he held with a firm hand; a revolt which broke out 
was instantly suppressed, and measures of relentless severity 
were adopted against the religion and priesthood of the nation. 
At length, leaving Egypt crushed and powerless, he commenced 
his return to Persia with the main body of his forces ; but when 
marching through Syria, a herald suddenly appeared in his 


_ camp proclaiming that Cambyses had ceased to reign, and 


claiming the allegiance of all Persians for Smerdis, the new 
king. Smerdis was a younger brother, whom Cambyses had 
caused to be slain privately ; but a Magian, whom Cambyses had 
left in charge of Persia during his absence, had a brother who 
greatly resembled Smerdis ; and, availing himself of the absence 
and waning popularity of Cambyses, and also of the fact ‘that 
the murder of Smerdis was not publicly known, the Magian 
minister put his brother on the throne, claiming allegiance for 
him as a son of Cyrus. The long absence of Cambyses had 
weakened his authority at home,—his unsuccessful expeditions 
had also shaken his prestige with his own army; and, perhaps 
rightly calculating that he was not strong enough to overcome 
the usurper, he put an end to his life. 

The chief feature of the short reign of the pseudo Smerdis 
was the establishment of the Magian form of religion in lieu 
of Zoroastrianism. Magianism was a sort of nature-worship, 
which appears to have prevailed among the rude people who 
inhabited the western parts of the Iranian plateau previous 
to the immigration of the Medes and Persians; it was also 
analogous with the Babylonian religion, which was established 
with a sumptuous ritual in the adjoining valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and which the Assyrians endeavoured to introduce into 
all the countries which they subjugated. In this way the Medes 
had become largely influenced by Magianism ; and the fact that 
a Magus (a member of the priestly class of that religion) had 
been entrusted with high office by Cambyses, shows that the 
foreign creed had made way in Persia itself, the stronghold of 
the pure faith of Zoroaster. A minor feature of this short reign 
was the rigid seclusion in which the wives of the king were 
kept. They were secluded not merely from the public and from 
Court officials, but also from one another, in order to prevent 
them comparing notes and communicating their suspicions as to 
the imposture ; for one of them at least (Atossa) was the sister of 
the murdered Smerdis. The royal impostor also secluded him- 
self even from the nobles; and severe measures were adopted to 
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crush every one who gave expression to suspicions of the fraud 
which had been practised upon the country by the Magian 
brothers. At length the chief nobles took counsel together, and 
under the leadership of Darius, a prince of the blood-royal, 
they attacked and slew the usurper, and Darius mounted the 
throne. 

Darius was in his twenty-eighth year when he ascended the 
throne, and his long reign of thirty-six years was the most 
illustrious in the short-lived dynasty of Persia—that of the 
founder of the empire excepted. His personal qualities were 
alike popular and worthy of esteem. His military talents were 
second only to those of Cyrus himself, and his administrative 
capacities were of the very highest order. He was earnestly 
religious; and his first act was to put down and extirpate the 
Magian heresy, and to restore (with the hearty support of his 
own Persian people) the pure faith of Zoroaster. He was also 
great in the arts of peace,—in which respect he stands almost 
alone among the Persian kings; and the most important portion 
of the palatial platform at Persepolis appears to have been his 
work. As Cyrus was the founder of the empire, so Darius 
was the imperial organizer and consolidator, the restorer of the 
Persian religion, and the promoter of the arts of peace. 

But during the first years of his reign his military prowess 
alone was called into play. The young empire appeared to be 
on the brink of dissolution, for revolts of the most formidable 
kind broke out in all quarters. The empire was new, a thing of 
rm and none of the provinces had yet learnt loyalty to it. 

he imposture of the preceding reign, and the sudden religious 
revolution which had accompanied it, had also shaken the bases 
of authority; and from these various causes revolt became 
epidemic throughout the empire. Fortunately the revolts 
did not occur simultaneously, and the energy and military 
capacity of Darius sufficed to crush them in succession. After 
half a dozen years of unremitting warfare, the new king at 
last found himself supreme; and his true reign commenced. 
According to the traditional policy of his race, he signalized 
the opening of his career by a great military expedition,— 
marching to the north-east through Affghanistan, conquering 
the Punjaub, building a fleet of boats which explored the course 
of the Indus from Attock to the sea, and annexing to the Persian 
dominions all the portion of India west of the Sutlej and of the 
lower course of the Indus. 

The next eight or ten — of his reign were mainly a period 
of peace, but not of royal inactivity. Darius found his empire 
a mere congeries of separate countries and nationalities, with no 
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systematic or efficient form of government. He set himself to 
consolidate the empire. He introduced a centralized form of 
government, which, without interfering with the social or re- 
ligious usages of the various peoples, placed the administration 
of each province in the hands of officers appointed by himself. 
This was the Satrapial system,—a form of administration 
similar in kind to our own government of India. The civil 
and military services were kept distinct: each province had a 
military commandant and a civil chief at the head of its 
affairs, who were in some degree a check upon one another. 
Moreover, as many of the provinces were very distant from the 
central authority, and as it was necessary to take all possible 
precautions against insubordination or treason on the part of the 
provincial rulers, a third officer was appointed,—a royal secre- 
tary, the king’s eye and ear,—whose special duty it was to make 
reports of his own to the king, alike as to the state of the 
province, roads, &c., and as to the conduct of the civil and 
military chiefs. 

To Darius, also, is due the credit of organizing the financial 
system of the empire. In lieu of arbitrary and fluctuating 
demands upon the various provinces, Darius apportioned to each 
province its fair share of the imperial burdens,—establishing a 
fixed quota of revenue for each of them, payable partly in 
money, and partly in produce and in military service. Each 
province or country of the widespread empire thereafter knew 
exactly the amount of contributions to which it was liable,—a 
state of matters much more agreeable, or rather much less dis- 
agreeable, to tax-paying communities than when the amount of 
revenue greatly fluctuates from year to year by reason of external 
causes—i.¢., irrespective of the relative tax-paying power of the 
various provinces. The portion of the revenue payable in money 
appears on the average to have varied, according to the wealth 
of the different provinces, from about £40,000 up to a quarter 
of a million; but in the case of the Indian Satrapy, comprising 
the whole of the Punjaub and at least all the western portion of 
the valley of the lower Indus, the payment in money amounted 
to a sum equivalent to a million sterling,—-a large sum in those 
times, when the purchasing power of the precious metals was far 
greater than at present. As examples of the contributions 
which the provinces had to pay, not in money, but in com- 
modities, we may mention that by far the greatest portion of 
this impost (one-third of the whole) was borne by Babylonia 
and Assyria, which were the granary of the empire. ‘ Egypt 
‘had to supply grain sufficient for the nutriment of 120,000 
‘Persian troops quartered in the country. Media had to con- 
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‘tribute 100,000 sheep, 4,000 mules, and 3,000 horses ; Cappa- 
‘docia half the above number of each kind of animals; Armenia 
‘furnished 20,000 colts; and Cilicia gave 360 white horses.’ 
All these assessments, probably, were levied by the local native 
authorities, who distributed the burden upon each district, town, 
or village, according to its circumstances; the Satrap having 
nothing to do but to see that the fixed quota of money or pro- 
duce was forthcoming. In this way there was very little imperial 
interference with the internal affairs of the various provinces. 
‘The population of the empire,’ says Rawlinson, ‘ cannot be 
‘ estimated at less than forty millions of souls; and the highest 
‘ estimate of the value of the entire tribute, both in money and 
‘ kind, will scarcely place it at more than ten millions sterling.’ 
Persia Proper (which furnished the larger portion of the army) 

id no tribute, nor was it placed under a Satrap: it was a 

ome province, presided over by the monarch himself. 

In order to bind together the provinces of his widespread 
empire, Darius gave special attention to the construction of roads 
and the establishment of posts. In the western provinces he 
must have found a considerable portion of this work done for 
him by his predecessors, the Assyrian kings. But Darius 
established bridges or ferries on all the rivers crossed by his 
highways or routes; post-houses, with relays of horses, were 
placed at distances of fourteen or fifteen miles—the distance 
which a horse can traverse at full speed; and the couriers rode 
both day and night, so that Xenophon likens the transit of the 
royal messages to the flight of birds. At each stage, too, large 
inns (caravanserais) were erected, commodious for private 
travellers: so that the commerce of the empire was largely pro- 
moted by these royal routes, especially as merchandise could be 
conveyed along them with perfect impunity from the attacks of 
robbers—a thing which unfortunately cannot be said of the 
same countries at the present day. 

Peerless among all Persian kings in political administration 
and in the arts of peace, Darius was second only to the great Cyrus 
in military energy and capacity. Besides quelling the formidable 
series of revolts which followed his accession to the throne, he 
had made a great expedition to the east, permanently extending 
his empire to the Sutlej. He now undertook a similar ex- 
pedition into Europe—the only other quarter in which an 
extension of the empire was possible. Crossing the Bosphorus 
by a bridge of boats, he conquered Thrace, surmounted the 
mountain-chain of the Balkan, and descended into the valle 
of the lower Danube, subjugating the peoples as he pr hen | 
Next, crossing the Danube, just above the point where its 
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stream divides to form the Delta—by a bridge formed of a 
portion of the boats of his fleet, which sailed up the river to 
meet him—he marched boldly into Southern Russia, as far as 
the banks of the Don, and returned successfully, and with little 
loss, after a two months’ campaign against the wild Scythic 
tribes. This attack upon the Scythian hordes, like the similar 
expeditions of Cyrus in Asia, was designed to overawe and re- 
strain those restless and formidable barbarians. It was needed 
to secure the tranquility of the new provinces south of the 
Danube, which Darius now added to the Persian empire,—still 
more to secure himself from attack in rear, while engaged in 
the subsequent attack upon peninsular Greece which probably 
he already contemplated. 

Greece, indeed, was naturally the next country exposed to the 
attack of the growing Persian empire. The frontier of that 
empire had been carried northwards to the Jaxartes and Aral Sea 
—a region itself nearly desert, and with nothing but the desert 
Siberian steppes lying beyond it. To the east, the empire had 
been extended across the Bolar mountain-chain (the watershed 
between Eastern and Western Asia) into Chinese Tartary, beyond 
which lay the great desert of Cobi; and south of the Himalayas 
it had been extended over the Punjaub to the desert of Sirhind 
and to the line of the lower Indus. On the south, from the 
mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian gulf, the empire 
was bounded by the sea; and in the south-west the conquest of 
Egypt had spread the Persian dominion up to the cataracts of 
the Nile and the pathless wastes of the desert of Libya. The 
whole of Asia Minor, also, was subject to the great king. 
Accordingly, if the traditional policy of conquest was still to 
be followed, the most tempting field was the European region 
which adjoined the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and which 
extended southwards in the peninsula of Greece. 

The conduct of the Greeks, at least of the Athenians, helped 
to bring upon them the attack of the Persian power. Hardly 
had Darius returned to Susa, after his European campaign, than 
a great revolt of the Greek States in Asia Minor broke out ; 
and Athens and Eretria sent a military and naval contingent to 
aid their brethren against the Persians. Probably the European 
invasion of Darius had sufficed to show the Athenians that they 
themselves were now open to attack; and by helping their 
brethren in Asia, they sought to raise a barrier of defence for 
themselves. But the Persian power was too strong to be thus 
checked; the Ionian revolt was easily and promptly sup- 
pressed ; and the European Greeks thereafter ranked among the 
enemies of the great king, whom he felt specially bound to 
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chastise for the affront which they had offered to his power by 
their vain and unprovoked co-operation with his rebel subjects. 
Thenceforth, it is said, Darius commissioned one of his officers 
every day to repeat to his royal ear, ‘ Remember Athens!’ 

Then commenced the memorable series of expeditions against 
Greece. After displacing the oligarchies in the Greek states of 
Asia Minor, and establishing democracies in accordance with 
the desires of the people, Darius sent his field-marshal 
Mardonius with a large fleet and army across the northern 
part of the Agean ; but in coasting southwards, the fleet, when 
rounding Mount Athos, was dreadfully shattered by a storm, 
and the expedition had to be relinquished. Two years after- 
wards a second expedition was despatched under Datis, which, 
sailing straight across the Aigean by the line of the Cyclades, 
made u descent upon Eretria and Attica. The Athenians gave 
battle at Marathon, where the skill of Miltiades and the superior 
discipline and equipment of the Greeks inflicted a total defeat upon 
the invaders, who were at least five times asnumerous. The long 
spear of the Greeks, in truth, gave them as great an advantage 
over the Persians as the needle-gun recently gave to the Prussians. 
Their large shields, also, and defensive armour, joined to their 
compact fighting order, constituted as it were a moveable bul- 
wark, as available in attack as in defence. Datis had to 
withdraw into Asia, bearing with him the tidings that his 
army of 100,000 or 200,000 had been worsted in battle by 
20,000 Greeks. 

Marathon was a great triumph for Greece, a great glory 
for Athens, but it was only a temporary check to the vast 
military power of Persia. Darius ordered a further levy of 
men, ships, and material ; but ere the preparations were com- 
pleted, Egypt revolted. Nothing daunted, Darius resolved to 
proceed against Egypt and Greece simultaneously, and pur- 
posed to lead one of the armies himself, when his schemes were 
cut short by his death, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
Xerxes is said to have been at first opposed to any further 
invasions of Greece, and wished to confine his efforts to the re- 
conquest of Egypt; but the Persian nobles were full of the 
military spirit, and the king at length gave way. Leading his 
army into Egypt, Xerxes rapidly re-conquered that province. A 
subsequent, if not contemporaneous, revolt of Babylon _was easily 
quelled by his general Megabyzus; and the great king was now 
free to concentrate his power against Greece. 

Xerxes was fully alive to the great difficulties of the enter- 
prise ; and he prepared for them in a most royal spirit, and with 
a completeness which left nothing undone to secure success. 
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He saw that a much larger army was required than had been 
sent into Greece on the two previous occasions; and as no fleet 
was capable of transporting so large a force, he ordered a high- 
way to be constructed over the Dardanelles, upon a double line 
of strong vessels (triremes). He likewise ordered a ship-canal to 
be cut through the isthmus of Athos, in order that the fleet, 
which was to accompany the army, might escape the perils of 
rounding that stormy promontory. He then set out from Susa, 
at the head of his main army,—marching along the royal road 
which led from Susa by Nineveh, up through the mountains at 
the head of the Euphrates, and then westwards through the 
middle of Asia Minor to Sardis. Here he wintered: and all his 
forces being at length collected, and his other preparations 
complete, he advanced to Abydos. There seated on a throne, 
beside the great bridge, he saw his vast host, the flower of twenty- 
five nations, march in broad columns for seven days and nights, 
in ceaseless succession. The pass of Thermopyle, where 
Leonidas and his Spartans stood at bay, was gained by a flank 
movement over the mountains; and all Greece north of the 
Isthmus (where the Peloponnesian army was busily engaged in 
building a wall of defence) lay at the mercy of the invader. 


Athens was burnt. Dismay spread even in the Greek fleet, _ 


which lay at Salamis; and in a few days more it would probably 
have dispersed, each of the contingents sailing back to his own 
country. But, confident in his numbers, Xerxes ordered his 
fleet to attack immediately, surrounding the Greek fleet that it 
might not escape. The result was the battle of Salamis ; in which 
the greater part of the Persian fleet was destroyed ; and — 
Greece was saved. Xerxes still had his enormous army, whic 
could hardly fail to bear down all the opposition that the Greeks 
could make. But without his fleet he could not provision so 
vast a force. Accordingly, as soon as he saw that his fleet 
could not contend with that of Greece, he ordered the remains 
of it to sail at once for the Dardanelles to guard his bridge, and 
he himself with all his army marched for the same point, 
Mardonius, however, was left in Thessaly, with a picked force of 
800,000 men; and next spring that general re-occupied Attica, 
and advanced towards the Isthmus, where the Greeks had 
assembled an army of upwards of 100,000 men. Platsea was as 
disastrous to the Persian land forces as Salamis had been to the 
fleet. Mardonius was killed in the battle, and the leaderless army 
took to flight, leaving 100,000 dead on the field. Persia thereby 
lost all her possessions in Europe (Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Peonia) ; and the Greeks, assuming the offensive at sea, liberated 
from Persian rule all the islands of the Aigean. ‘ 
ce 
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After the failure of his great expedition, Xerxes appears to 
have abandoned himself to indolence and self-indulgence ; and 
at length, after a reign of twenty years, he was put to death by 
two conspirators belonging to the royal household. His son 
Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus) then ascended the throne, and 
reigned for the long period of forty-one years. His first act 
was to march into Risks, where he successfully suppressed 
a revolt which had been raised by one of his brothers, who was 
satrap of that province. Svon afterwards Egypt rose in revolt, 
and Athens despatched to its aid an expedition consisting of 200 
ships: but a Persian army, marching across the Arabian desert, 
defeated the Egyptians and their allies, retook Memphis, where 
the Persian garrison still held out in the citadel, and finally de- 
stroyed the Athenian land forces, as well as their fleet. This was 
the only noteworthy exploit in the long reign of Artaxerxes. 
Although defeated in Egypt, the Greeks made serious attacks 
upon Persian power in Asia Minor; and at length the Peace of 
Callias was concluded, by which the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
were liberated from the Persian yoke, and the sea was divided 
between the two powers—an ignominious close for Persia of 
the fifty years hostility with Greece, which had commenced with 
the revolt of the Halen Greeks in the reign of Darius. 

’ Artaxerxes survived the Peace of Callias twenty-four years ; and 
ere he died he had the satisfaction to see the Greeks quarrelling 
fiercely among themselves,—his great enemy Athens being 
forced into a contest for existence with the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy under Sparta. He was succeeded by his sole legiti- 
mate son, Xerxes II., who reigned only for forty-five days,— 
being murdered at a festival, in which he had indulged too 
freely, by one of his half-brothers, Sogdianus: who in turn, 
after reigning for little more than six months, was put to death 
by another brother, Ochus, who took the name of Darius, and 
became known to the Greeks as Darius Nothus. 

The chief event in the reign of this monarch, who was alike 
weak and wicked, was the terrible disaster of the Athenians in 
Sicily, which at once sufficed to annul the Peace of Callias, and to 
replace the Persian yoke upon the Greek cities in Asia Minor. 
Persia at the same time made an alliance with Sparta,—keeping 
in check the power of Greece on the principle, Divide et impera. 
At a later time, Athens, Thebes—in fact, all the Greek cities 
in turn—courted the alliance of the Great King, and benefited 
by his subsidies. Greek generals and Greek troops thenceforth 
were found fighting for Persia, and it was mainly owing to their 
aid that the Persian empire continued to maintain itself. 

The next reign—that of Artaxerxes Mnemon—was memorable 
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for the revolt of the king’s brother Cyrus, the great success of 
his body of Greeks in the battle of Cunaxa, and their marvel- 
lous retreat through the mountains of Asia Minor to the Black 
Sea. Sparta had been won to his aid by Cyrus, and, aided by 
the Ten Thousand on their return, Agesilaus for several years 
made war successfully against the Persian satraps in Asia Minor. 
But the Spartan general had to return home to defend his own 
country against the league of Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos; and aided by the Athenian fleet, the Persians quickly 
regained all their possessions in Asia Minor, and even subjected 
the island of Samos to their rule. The Great King was now 
dictator in the affairs of Greece; the Peace of Antalcidas was 
accepted by the Greeks as an ultimatum from the court of Susa. 
Diplomacy was now achieving more for Persia than her arms 
had done in the time of Xerxes. 

Under the next monarch, Ochus, the empire suddenly resumed 
its military power. Ochus was ambitious, energetic, bold, and 
pitiless. In order to secure his throne, and prevent those Court 
intrigues and assassinations which had become frequent during 
the late reigns, he remorselessly put to death all his brothers, 
half-brothers, and near relatives; and then he set himself to 
restore vigour to the empire. Egypt had successfully revolted 
in the last year of Darius Nothus, and had repulsed an attempt 
of Artaxerxes to resubjugate it. But Ochus, aided by two Greek 
generals—viz., Bagoas, and the famous partisan chief Memnon 
the Rhodian—entirely crushed the power of Egypt: and the 
Persian power suddenly stood forth in the sight of the world 
almost as great and terrible as ever. The able and firm adminis- 
tration of Ochus, moreover, extinguished the spirit of revolt 
throughout the empire ; and during the last six years of his reign 
Persia enjoyed a rare season of peace and stability. But he 
was assassinated at last by Bagoas, whom he had taken to Susa 
as his prime-minister, and who himself aspired to the virtual 
sovereignty by placing on the throne the young son of Ochus ; 
but as in two years’ time the young king desired to emancipate 
himself from his control, Bagoas murdered him also; and as no 
near descendant of the royal line of Achezmenians was now left, 
Bagoas raised to the throne a friend of his, who thereupon took 
the name of Darius Codomannus. 

This third Darius, the last king of Persia, was perhaps not 
even of noble birth, but personally he was well fitted to grace a 
throne. Tall and eminently handsome alike in face and figure, 
accomplished in military exercises, and not devoid of militar 
skill, he was at the same time amiable and popular in his 
manners. But the empire was destined not to outlive the royal 
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race which had founded it. The battle of Corona had at last 
put an end to the internal strife which had so long paralyzed the 
power of Greece ; and Alexander mounted the throne of Macedon 
simultaneously with the assassination of the last of the Achs- 
. menide. What followed is too well known to be here recounted. 
In two years after crossing the Hellespont, Alexander had con- 
quered all Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, defeating the Persian 
army at the Granicus and Issus; and finally, with the crushing 
defeat of Arbela, and the subsequent death of Darius, the grand 
Persian empire came to an end,—with a destruction as com- 
plete and almost as sudden as that to which the torches of the 
inebriate conqueror and his Greeks consigned the royal palaces 
of Persepolis. 
The Persian empire fell with a suddenness even more marvel- 
lous than its rise. A single reign established it as the greatest 
power in the world; a single hostile expedition destroyed it 
utterly—causing it wholly to disappear. The very rapidity of 
its rise was one great cause of its sudden fall. It conquered 
so fast, that it could not assimilate. It was attacked before 
it had time to establish any community of interests between 
the central power and the conquered countries. The empire 
was still young, when it was assailed by the Macedonian con- 
queror. The spirit of loyalty, whether as a sentiment or as 
a matter of self-interest, had not time to develop itself; the 
provinces were ever ready to revolt spontaneously, still more 
when favoured by external aid. The empire started into full 
life in a single reign—that of Cyrus; and the united reigns of 
Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius (the inactive reign of the pseudo 
Smerdis included), during which the empire attained its full 
magnitude, constituted a period of not more than eighty years. 
The Roman empire, which most nearly resembled that of Persia 
in character, and which alone equalled and surpassed it in mag- 
nitude, was as remarkable for the slowness of its growth as that 
of Persia for its rapidity. The Romans were thrice as long in 
conquering their own peninsula of Italy as the Persians in con- 

uering the ancient world, from the Sutlej in the east to the 

ile and Danube in the west, and from the Indian Ocean to the 
Aral Sea and the steppes of Pameer. Yet in Italy the Romans 
were not opposed by a single great State, not even by a king- 
dom of any kind save that of little Etruria; whereas in eighty 
years the Persians overthrew the two greatest empires of the 
old world, Babylon and Egypt, besides spreading their power 
over regions where Nature herself has ever opposed great diffi- 
culties to the march of armies and the permanence of conquests. 
Montesquieu has well shown how the slowness of development 
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imposed upon the growth of Rome tended to consolidate her 
own strength, and facilitated the assimilation of the conquered 
provinces. The germ of Roman power, it is true, was but a 
single city, or rather a smail town surrounded by only a few 
miles of territory; whereas the Persians were a population ~ 
which, though scattered over hills and desert, numbered probably 
nearly two millions. On the other hand, in the Semitic kingdoms 
of the Mesopotamian valley, the Persians, as compared with them- 
selves, had opponents far more formidable, alike in population and 
in organized power, than any which the Romans had to encounter 
at any period of their long career. Carthage, the most powerful 
adversary of Rome, was only what may be called a fair match 
for her; whereas the Assyro-Babylonian empire was vastly 
superior to Medes and Persians united, alike in population, in 
wealth, and in defensive power of their great capitals. 

Another cause of the sudden collapse of the Persian power 
was the fact that it never had a solid nucleus. Doubtless this 
was partly owing to the brief existence of the empire. There 
was no social or political organization to act as a permanent 
support to the throne. In Rome the Senate formed a ruling 
class, which gave steadiness to the imperial policy, and which 
remained powerful and able to rule men, even if the Head of 
the State (whether king, consul, or emperor) was killed or 
proved incompetent. Nor was the political organization of 
Rome confined to the aristocracy,—the people themselves, 
through their tribunes, being practised in the art of ruling, 
and able alike to comprehend and to carry out the traditional 
policy. In fact, although the germ of Roman power was nu- 
merically small, it was full of life in every part; a political 
unit acting with the discipline of an army. Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Egypt likewise had strong internal organizations, the slow 
growth of centuries, and which gave to those Powers a con- 
sistency and vitality, a power of endurance, a means of surviv- 
ing defeats and perpetuating the national autonomy, which was 
never possessed by the Persians. All these States were highly 
organized powers, where the Throne was but the crowning 
point of the social organziation ; whereas in Persia there was 
no solid power surrounding and supporting the throne. Even 
the nobles were never organized as a ruling class. There was a 
mere succession of sovereigns, with a fine fighting power on the 

art of the people; a politically unorganized nation of soldiers, 

by an autocrat as their general. Whenever the royal 
leader was weak or incompetent, all went wrong, and the people 
were as helpless as a militia without a commander. 

Another cause of the fundamental weakness of the Persian 
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power was the ceaseless and enormous drain upon the manhood 
of the Persian nation. Not only did the Persians and the 
sister people of the Medes constitute the nucleus of the army 
in time of war—marched off from home on frequent — 
through the mountains of Affghanistan into distant India, or 
across the wide deserts to the sources of the Jaxartes and the 
steppes of Chinese Tartary, or to the banks of the Nile and 
the Devise; but at all times they were drafted away to supply 
the garrisons which were maintained in the subject pro- 
vinces. Egypt alone absorbed 120,000 Persians; and all the 
garrisons or armies of native soldiers stationed abroad must 
have exceeded 200,000 men. Reckoning the Medo-Persian 
population at five millions, and taking the able-bodied males 
at one-sixth of the whole, it thus appears that about one- 
fourth of the effective population was constantly kept abroad 
in garrison; and if we add the drain upon the manhood of 
the country in military expeditions, at least one-third of the 
able-bodied males must have been withdrawn not only from 
productive industry, but even from sensibly affecting the in- 
crease of the population. In modern history the decline of the 
Spanish power, at one time the greatest in Europe, has been 
ascribed, and apparently with justice, to the great drain upon 
the manhood of the country, consequent upon the Spanish 
conquests and settlements in America,—the Transatlantic enter- 
prises carrying off the flower of the nation, drafting away alike 
the high hearts and the bone and sinew of the country. But 
this drain of Spanish manhood was insignificant compared with 
the similar drain upon the Medo-Persian population. Popula- 
tion is the back-bone of a nation’s strength and power, but the 
population of the home provinces of the Persian empire was 

rmanently checked in its increase by the absorption of men 
in the military service of the State. The immense wealth which 
poured into Persia from the plunder and the revenues of the 
conquered countries, if applied to developing the productive 
powers of the country by means of irrigation, would have 
enabled Persia to support a great increase of population. More- 
over, if the Iranian plateau had been found inadequate to sup- 
port a much larger population, there was the rich valley-region 
around Nineveh, which had become a solitude, and where Medo- 
Persian settlements might have been formed. And in proportion 
as the numbers of this brave and military people increased, a 
firmer and durable basis would have been established for the 
Persian empire. But such measures were unthought of—nay, 
they were impossible in the circumstances of the empire. It 
was indispensable that the conquered but unassimilated provinces 
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should be garrisoned by the soldiers of the ruling nation; and 
hence the growth of the nation was artificially checked. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether the population of Persia Proper was 
any larger in the time of the last Achamenian king than when 
Cyrus first founded the empire. England, with her population 
of thirty millions, may easily keep 120,000 soldiers abroad in 
her various dependencies, for, despite this absorption of men, a 
vast emigration annually takes place from her shores ; so that, if 
the pay offered be sufficient to tempt men to engage in the 
military service, there need not be any difficulty in maintain- 
ing our garrisons abroad, while the population at home remains 
as great as the present productive power of the country can 
support. But what must have been the condition of ancient 
Persia (including Media) which, with barely one-sixth of our 
population, kept as large a body of troops in Egypt alone as we 
keep in India and all our colonies put together ! 

This want of a large central population was an insuperable 
difficulty in the case of the Persians to the establishment of an 
enduring empire. In modern times nations are always strongest 
in defensive warfare. However weak a country may be in 
offensive warfare, the whole strength of the nation is called forth 
when the country is invaded by a hostile army. The opposition 
is so general, that at every stage the invading force is weakened 
by the necessity of guarding his communications; while the 
defensive force is increased, rallying in defence of the capital. 
And the larger the nation, the greater is the opposition which 
the invader has to encounter. Hence, as the nations of Europe 
increase in population, or aggregate themselves in great king- 
doms, the greater becomes the obstacle to conquest, and hence 
the less temptation is there for war; so that ere long we may 
hope to see each nation in Europe so strong, that wars will die 
out, and be succeeded by a reign of peace. But the ancient 
Persian empire was a mere hollow shell. Its resisting power was 
greatest at the circumference; and if the invader defeated the 
forces brought against him at the frontier, he found the power 
of resistance decline as he advanced. Province after province 
submitted to the conqueror, not only with no thought of attacking 
his forces even in the case of subsequent defeat, but he could 
even strengthen his army (if he saw fit) by drawing reinforcements 
from the population that had previously owned allegiance to the 
Great King. When the heart of the empire was approached, one- 
half of the military resources of the Great King had vanished ; 
and although, like Darius at Arbela, he could still muster a for- 
midable army from the home provinces and the eastern countries 
of the empire, if the fortunes of battle should again prove adverse 
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to him all would be lost. The invader found no further opposi- 


tion before him ; there was no nucleus to the empire—not even 
a single great fortified city ; and the remainder of the empire 
submitted to the power which had established itself in the 
capital. This was not the case with the Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian empires, each of which had a strong central 
power of resistance. In fact, in regard to this central weak- 
ness, the Persian empire was without a parallel in the history 
of great States,—the nearest parallel to it being the Roman 
empire; but the empire of the Caesars, the growth of centuries, 
was far more firmly knit together than the Persian, and to the 
last, the city of Rome itself made a stout resistance to the foe, 
although devoid of the vast mural defences of the Semitic 
capitals of Nineveh and Babylon. 

But in offensive warfare the power of the Persian kings, 
compared with that of the rest of the world, was enormous— 
we may say unequalled either in ancient or modern times. 
The empire, when completed by the first Darius, comprised at 
least forty millions of inhabitants,—a population immensely 
surpassing that of any other contemporaneous kingdom of the 
world, and compared with which the population of Greece or 
of any other adjoining Power was but as a drop alongside of 
the ocean. Imperial Rome at the highest point of her power 
never mustered forces for offensive warfare equal in magnitude 
to those which the Persian kings led into and beyond the furthest 
points of their far-spreading dominions. While providing the 
usual garrisons for all parts of his dominions, the Great King 
could easily muster half a million of effective combatants for 
the purpose of foreign conquest. Napoleon the Great, with 
nearly three-fourths of Europe at his back, could muster no 
larger force than this for the invasion of Russia. But Xerxes, 
when engaging in a parallel enterprise, led an army of nearly 
two millions of soldiers out of Asia into Greece,—connecting 
the continents by a highway across the Dardanelles, cutting a 
canal across the isthmus of Mount Athos for the convenience of 
his vast fleet, and in every respect making the most perfect 
arrangements for the advance of this immense host into the 
enemy’s country. 

Indeed, in regard to transport and commissariat—the prime 
requisites of success in offensive warfare—the military organiza- 
tion of Persia has never been surpassed in the history of the 
world, With all our improvements in the means of locomotion, 
even with the aid of our roads and railways, no modern Power 
has ever exhibited the spectacle of an army of two millions, or 

even half that number, marched to a vast distance from the heart 
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of the empire, with an adequate system of transport and com- 
missariat. ‘The Persian kings again and again, and with perfect 
success, marched large armies across the wide desert of Upper 
Asia to the shores of the Aral Sea, and to the edge of the desert 
of Cobi, or through the mountains of Affghanistan into India, 
or through Syria across the desert into Egypt, or across the 
Bosphorus and Danube into Russia, or lastly, on the grandest 
scale, across the Hellespont, down through the thinly-peopled 
districts of the Grecian peninsula to Athens and the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Would it not puzzle any Power of the present day to 
find transport and supplies for an army of two millions engaged 
in such an enterprise? Doubtless, those Persian hosts did not 
demand food-supplies so solid and dainty as are looked for 
now; but at least the food must have been as great in bulk 
as now; besides, after making every allowance for the smaller 
food-requirements in these ruder times, our superiority in 
roads and railways must make it much easier to maintain 
large armies at a distance from the base of their operations than 
it was in those early times. Nevertheless no subsequent Power 
has ever done in this respect what was done by the Persians. 
We pride ourselves on the Abyssinian expedition, as the most 
perfectly executed enterprise of the age, although we carried 
only 10,000 men a distance of 400 miles. How should we feel 
if we had to send 100,000 men from our Indian frontier across 
the mountains and deserts to the Sea of Aral, or even the 
Caspian? Yet the Persian kings made numerous expeditions of 
this kind with perfect success. In truth, only once do we hear 
of the Persian commissariat failing—namely, in Cambyses’ reck- 
less invasion of Ethiopia. The administrative talent required to 
accomplish such results is truly wonderful, especially when it is 
remembered that the Persian expeditions were not mere flights of 


_horse, like the Mongolian invasions, but solid enterprises carried 


on by armies in which the proportion of infantry to cavalry was 
as great as in modern European warfare. 

In no empire, either of ancient or modern times, did luxury, 
conjoined with unchecked power on the part of kings, produce 
such rapid and ruinous effects as in Persia. The conquests of 
the first monarchs—Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius—laid the 
world at the feet of their successors. The revenue, and some- 
times the plunder, of the Eastern world flowed into their ex- 
chequer ; every province sent its daintiest produce to the Court ; 
and the fairest damsels of the empire were at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Nor was there any effective check upon his conduct. 
As already stated, the empire sprang so rapidly into its full 
magnitude, that there was not time for the development of any 
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solidly organized classes or influences which could form a check 
upon the throne. There was no venerated priestly and learned 
class, as in Babylon and Egypt; no organized aristocracy, acting 
together as a recognised power in the State: even Law itself was 
too weak to be a check upon the monarch. Law and Loyalty 
can exist in due force only when they are surrounded and 
supported by the reverence which attaches to institutions of 
long standing—institutions which have grown with the growth 
of the people, and which are respected, not merely for their 
present usefulness or expediency, but also because of the ap- 
proving verdict of past generations. All this was wanting in 
ancient Persia. Everything was new ; and the empire fell before 
solid institutions of any kind could be established. In the early 
times of all nations, the kings themselves were the chief makers 
of the law, the chief organizers of society ; and in the marvellous 
circumstances of their position, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the later Persian kings cared less for the establishment of law 
and social organization than for the indulgence of their own 
will and pleasure. 

Cyrus and Darius were truly great men, earnest and mag- 
nanimous in their desire to rule for the welfare of their empire. 
And Cambyses, whose short reign intervened between those great 
founders of the Persian power, was too much engaged in his 
father’s policy of extending the empire to find time for much 
personal luxury and indulgence. But even in his case the 
legal and moral code of the country (if we can apply that 
term to mere prevalent sentiments) was violated, alike by his 
murder of his brother Smerdis, and-by his incestuous marriage 
with his sister Atossa. In the reign of Darius’s son and suc- 
cessor (Xerxes) luxury and corruption thoroughly invaded the 
Court, and never afterwards abandoned it. In his later years, 
when he relapsed into ignoble ease, after the failure of his great 
expedition against Greece, ‘ he permitted himself the free indul- 
‘ gence of illicit passion among the princesses of the court, the 
‘ wives of his own near relatives.’ With the establishment of 
a seraglio, eunuchs became part of the royal household, and 
made great mischief by their natural pitilessness and love of 
intrigue. The want of a solid political organization of recog- 
nised forces around and supporting the dynasty, and of a firmly 
established order of succession, led to frequent murders of his 
brothers by a new king, and in like manner to royal assassin- 
ations. Cambyses, as a precautionary measure, caused his 
brother Smerdis to be killed, and, when a usurping impostor 
seized his throne, he killed himself. Xerxes killed his brother 
and a number of his nephews, and was himself murdered by the 
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chief of the guard and a eunuch, who held the office of royal 
chamberlain. Artaxerxes was attacked by his younger brother 
Cyrus, who fell in the battle of Cunaxa. Xerxes II. was killed, 
after a brief reign of forty-five days, by his half-brother 
Sogdianus, who in turn was killed by another half-brother— 
Darius Nothus. Ochus made a wholesale slaughter of his royal 
relatives, and was at last poisoned by his prime-minister, 
Bagoas; and Arses, who succeeded to the throne, was likewise 
murdered by the same ambitious minister. 

It must be allowed that, with a few exceptions, the Persian 
monarchs were unfortunate in their wives and female relatives, 
—in great part, doubtless, owing to the bad example which they 
themselves set. Xerxes’ wife, Amestris, was a female fiend; 
and the murder of the king’s brother and nephews was mainly 
due to her, as was also the execution of Inarus in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, when Amestris held the potent position of queen-mother. 
In fact, ‘she sported with the lives of his subjects.’ She was 
also a person of dissolute habits; and her daughter Amytis was 
a shameless example of incontinence. Again, the great curse of 
the reign of Artaxerxes II. was the queen-mother, Parysatis. 
‘ This monster of cruelty held Artaxerxes in a species of bondage 
‘ during almost the whole of his long reign, and acted as if she 
‘ were the real sovereign of the country. She encouraged Cyrus 
‘ in his treason, and brought to most horrible ends all those who 
‘had been prominent in frustrating it. She poisoned Statira 
‘ (the king’s wife) out of hatred and jealousy, because she had a 
‘ certain degree of influence over her husband. She encouraged 
‘ Artaxerxes to contract an incestuous marriage with her daughter 
* Atossa—a marriage which proved a fertile source of further 
* calamities.’ Such a succession of royal murders and assassin- 
ations, of incest and licence, cannot be paralleled in the code of 
any other dynasty during the same number of years; and it 
may be wholly traced to the influence of luxury, combined with 
an undeveloped political system and irresponsible power on the 
part of the monarch. 

The Persian nation—as might be expected of a people which 
‘80 rapidly achieved the conquest of the world—possessed many 
high excellences of character. Alike in morals, in religion, 
‘and in military qualities, they were superior to any other 
Asiatic nation of their time; and in religion, certainly, if not 
‘also in morals, they were superior to the Greeks—the only 
portion of the European population which had then attained to 
civilization. Judging from the sculptures which have survived 
‘the destructive agencies of time and of many desolating conquests, 
‘the physical appearance of the Persians was handsome and stately. 
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rus, the founder of the empire, and Darius Codomannus, with 
whose death the dynasty and empire perished, were remarkable 
for their personal beauty and manly vigour. The hair of the 
Persian chiefs is almost always represented as worn in close 
crispy curls; but whether this curliness was natural in any 
case, or was simply an artificial way of dressing it, or a con- 
ventional way of representing it, is not certain. The peculiar 
feature of the Persian face was the straight nose, which dis- 
tinguished it from the curved, semi-Jewish nose of the Assyrians. 
The face also was less fleshy than that of the Semitic Assyrians ; 
and the whole appearance of the head approached more nearly to 
the handsome Greek type than to that of any other race. We 
may add that another point of resemblance between the Persians 
and the Greeks was the peculiar character of their pillared archi- 
tecture, in which the subsequent Greek type is very noticeable. 

Originally, and under the early monarchs of the empire, 
the national mode of living was remarkably temperate. The 
diet was simple, and the only beverage in daily use was water. 
Like most highland nations, the Persians were brave, hardy, 
and temperate. In later times, however, conviviality, or rather 
the use of intoxicating liquors, was carried to excess. The 
royal banquets often ended in a pretty general intoxication. 
Moreover, we are told that, in the case of any grave dilemma, 
or perhaps on every important family event, it was customary 
for all the members of the family to assemble at a banquet or 
dinner-party, and, while deciding upon the question, to get 
drunk. This sounds very shocking, and is really very bar- 
barous; nevertheless, has it not had its parallel among the 
social usages of our country, even in recent times? Not to 
speak of the Irish ‘ wake,’—the social ceremony over the dead, 
at which the relatives drown their grief (whether real or sup- 
posed) by drinking to excess—the time is not remote when, 
both in Scotland and England, drinking to excess at dinner- 
parties was the fashion ; for a man to be able to carry so many 
bottles of wine under his belt was really a claim to distinction, 
while the weaker vessels were stigmatised as milksops—as men 
who were not able to rise to the height of social civilization, and 
were still only fit to imbibe the simple beverage which mortals 
drink when first ushered into the world. 

The Persian boy was taken from his mother’s care at the age 
of six, and thereafter was trained in horsemanship (to which 
special attention was paid; and to the last the Persian cavalry 
contended on pretty equal terms with the famous Thessalian 
horse), in military exercises, especially the use of the bow, and 
were taught hardihood and familiarity with danger in the pursuits 
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of the chase, and to undergo much hard work with little food. 
Literature formed no part of their training, although, doubtless, 
all the leading men could read and write. In religion they 
were taught in simple fashion the Zoroastrian creed ; and, above 
all things, to speak the truth. Truth was so highly venerated, 
that the first Darius can find no worse term than ‘lies’ for the 
Magian heresy introduced by the pseudo Smerdis. So simple 
and straightforward was the spirit of the Persians, that on prin- 
ciple they eschewed all the pursuits of trade ; they held them in 
contempt, as tending to beget a spirit of chicanery and fraud— 
the buyer or seller naturally trying to overreach, and to puta 
false value on goods, with a view to their own profit. The 
conduct of the Persian kings, compared with that of their 
Assyrian predecessors, was very clement and humane. They were 
never harsh to the conquered, unless provoked by some acts of 
treason of special gravity. Conquered kings or princes were 
well treated; and although it was usual to put to death (by 
crucifixion) any traitor-chief who rose in serious rebellion—a 
custom substantially in use in Europe even at the present day— 
this seems to have been done mainly as a terror to evildoers, and 
as the most patent means of showing to the public that the 
rebellion was at an end. The royal policy of Persia was, in the 
main, honest and magnanimous; and although, after the defeats 
of Xerxes, it wisely had recourse to diplomacy, to weaken the 

wer of Greece by setting one state against another, the cases 
in which perfidy was employed (as during the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand) were exceedingly rare. Indeed, when the Egyptian 
king Inarus, who had risen in revolt, was put to death (through 
the influence of the vicious queen-mother) in violation of the 
royal promise, the crime was resented as so unusual and base, that 
the Satrap of Syria, who had taken part in giving the royal 
promise of mercy, actually revolted against the king for this 
violation of his pledge. 

The religion of the ancient Persians was in marked contrast 
to that of their Semitic neighbours in the Mesopotamian valley. 
It was a Monotheism, theirs was a Polytheism. It was spiritual 
and supersensual; theirs was, in the main, materialistic. 
The principle of Dualism in the Persian creed drew a strongly 
marked line between good and evil; the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, being based upon Nature as it is, tended 
to obliterate that distinction. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Monotheism was a natural and exclusive product of the Semitic 
mind. The Jews, indeed, were Monotheists from the first— 
Abraham brought with him that high faith when he emigrated 
from the banks of the lower Euphrates; and the Arabian 
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religion of Mahomet, which was adopted by, or enforced upon, 
all the Semitic populations of that time (then greatly diminished 
in numbers) was likewise purely Monotheistic. But in the 
earlier civilization of the Semites, in Babylon and Nineveh, a 
very different creed prevailed. Nor must we too hastily scorn 
them on this account. It would be an error to suppose that 
they wilfully adopted a false religion, or that they were insen- 
sible to the religious spirit. The Assyrians, in truth, appear to 
have been a deeply religious people. Their kings reigned ‘by 
the grace of God,’ and they owned the fact much more than 
even Christian kings do nowadays. They gave praise to their 
supreme deity for all their successes in war, and they raised 
costly temples for themselves and their people to worship in. 
They were ever ready to go into sackcloth and ashes, and to 
fast along with their people, when an inspired stranger came 
amongst them proclaiming the judgments of heaven against 
them if they did not repent of their sins. The older Baby- 
lonian race also were very religious in their way,—although 
in later times (during which alone we get any glimpse of their 
religion) in a lesser degree than the Assyrians, owing to the 
Materialism which tends to predominate in all old States, 
especially among a commercial people. The primeval revela- 
tion had been lost, and the Babylonians (from whom the Assyrians 
took their religion, but in a sterner and purer form) had to grope 
in the dark. The religious element increased with their growth 
in civilization, until it attained a more predominant place in the 
national life—with more splendid temples and a more learned 
and revered hierarchy—than in any other nation except the 
Egyptian. But it is doubtful if the Babylonian religion did 
not become worse from the fruits of knowledge than when, 
even in its earliest stage, it was the offspring of gross ignorance. 
‘Vice is better than ignorance,’ said Buckle, during the last year 
of his life, when visiting Egypt; and, according to this prin- 
ciple of judgment, he must have approved the later Babylonian 
worship relatively to its earlier form. ‘ Whatever is, is right,’ 
is another modern maxim which seems to have been followed 
by the Babylonian priesthood, the modifiers from time to time 
of the national faith. In truth, the Babylonian religion showed 
what human development must come to, or at least tends to 
become, when left helpless without the aid of revelation. The 
Babylonians took Nature as it is. They seem, it is true, to have 
recognised a power—the supreme God—above Nature; but, in 
default of a revelation, they took Nature in all her features as 
the only and true indication of the Divine mind. They even 
subordinated or violated some of the better instincts of human 
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nature out of deference to the phenomena of Nature as a whole. 
Whatever is chief in nature, came ultimately to hold a chief 
place in their worship ; while hardly anything (so far as we can 
now judge) which had a place in nature was prohibited by their 
religion. In this way the line between good and evil, although, 
doubtless, sharply drawn in politics, and in ceremonial observ- 
ances affecting the priesthood, practically disappeared in morals. 
A fearful error, from which the Persians remained free, as long 
as they maintained the Zoroastrian faith, which, while acknow- 
ledging the principle of evil in nature, exhorted all true believers 
to the combat of the evil principle as their best worship of the 
Supreme. 

The ancient Semitic religion, which was gradually developed 
in Babylonia, in substance resembled that of Egypt, and in a 
lesser degree that of Greece. Many deities were worshipped ; 
some of them apparently mortals, who came to be regarded as 
gods, as tradition and superstition gradually invested them with 
divine attributes. Asshur, the founder of the Assyrian race or 
dynasty, became the chief god at Nineveh; and some of the 
earlier Babylonian deities (for example, the Fish-god, to whom 
they attributed their first knowledge of the arts) were doubtless 
of human origin. Nebo was apparently the god of war as well 
as the symbol of physical strength—Mars and Hercules in one; 
though whether he was merely a principle, like Mars, or a 
deified mortal like Hercules, cannot now be determined. It is 
only just to say that the highest god, Bel, while chiefly repre- 
senting the sun, was regarded also in a higher light, as the 
supreme god, the creator and ruler of all. Indeed, it is probable 
that among the priesthood—a learned and numerous class, the 
depositories of the accumulated wisdom of centuries—the ideas in 
regard to the Supreme Being were of a higher kind than those 
prevalent among the Greeks—with the exception of Plato and 
other isolated thinkers, some of whom, like Pythagoras, appear to 
have derived their higher creed from the Babylonian priesthood. 
But the order of deities was by no means rigidly established in 
Babylonia, at least as regards the public worship. The chief 
god was changed at times, owing to royal inclination or 
caprice,—some of the lower gods being raised into the first 
place by particular kings, who built costly temples to the 
special object of their worship: and the worship of the people, 
doubtless, followed the royal example. 

But, however much the priesthood may have recognised a 
Supreme Being above all creation, the Babylonian religion was 
essentially a Nature-worship, like nearly all other unrevealed 
religions. Like those of Egypt and of Greece, but unlike that of 
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Persia, the Babylonian religion was not the result of a real or even 
supposed revelation, but grew up by successive stages ; new deities 
being added from time to time, and some cities specially worship- 
ping one god of its choice in preference to the others. As usual 
in all natural religions, the Babylonian festivals were doubtless 
regulated by the phenomena of nature, and especially by the 
seasons, the turn of the day in winter, the budding-time, the 
crown of the year at midsummer and harvest. The worst feature 
of Babylonian worship was the adoration of the sexual principle. 
The sexual principle appears in nature as the grand and sole 
agent of creation ; and creation is the most striking feature of 
Deity. The worship of the bull in south-western Asia and in 
Egypt was an embodiment of this idea, —the bull being taken as 
the best symbol of creative energy. The tree and the pome- 
granate, which figure prominently among the religious symbols 
of Assyria, appear likewise to have been symbols of this wor- 
ship. Indeed, in some parts of Syria the phallus itself appears 
to have been used as a symbol of this worship, as it has been 
from ancient times in India. In many cases this adoration of 
the sexual principle in nature does not appear to have been 
attended with any impure rites. This was the case in Egypt; 
and at the present day in India, while garlands are placed on 
the pillar or /ingam, no impure thoughts are connected with the 
worship or the idol. But in Babylonia the case was different. 
At first, probably—judging by inference we may say certainly 
—there were no impure rites; but by-and-by the priesthood 
seem to have made use of their power to indulge their passions. 
In truth, in the case of an irresponsible priesthood, as in that of 
an absolute monarch, unchecked power always leads to its abuse. 
The kings levied damsels to fill their seraglio; and the priest- 
hood, under the guise of religious ceremonies, contrived to use 
their power in a similar way. In neither case does there appear 
to have been any opposition on the part of the public. In those 
times the luxury of the seraglio, and the chance of winning the 
royal favour, were regarded as suflicient attractions; and the 
Babylonian priesthood taught the people to regard this worship 
of Bel as an honourable duty. The influence of this vicious 
rite in course of time imbued and demoralised the sentiments 
of the whole people. And then the priesthood modified their 
system in accordance with ‘the spirit of the age.’ They esta- 
blished the worship of Nana, the terrestrial Venus and Cybele 
in one, which ere long surpassed all others in popularity. In 
this way, in addition to the previous rite of Bel, a daily lascivious 
rite was invented for the people. Every woman once in her life 
(apparently either before or after marriage) was bound to repair 
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to the temple of Beltis, and there accept the embraces of who- 
ever first claimed her by throwing a small coin into her lap. 
It was prostitution made part of the national religion. The 
condition of public feeling and opinion must have been wholly 
depraved, not merely in religious belief, but socially. Herodotus, 
it is true, says that the Babylonian women were nevertheless 
remarkable for chastity,—which would be incredible, even if it 
were not contradicted by the statements of other historians. 
Doubtless in this, as in some other ancient usages, which are so 
repulsive that they appear to us insupportable, alleviations were 
found for this great shame ; seeing that the woman could always 
arrange with husband, lover, or betrothed to meet and claim her. 
But despite all this, human nature stands aghast at such a 
system. It shows how the worship of Nature alone may lead 
to deductions in every respect destructive not merely of true 
religion, but of morality, and (one would think) even of society 
itself. Never elsewhere in the world has Society thus embraced 
its own enemy, its opposite; marriage being indispensable to 
the welfare and existence of society, even if no Divine decree 
had been revealed enjoining its sanctity. 

When such was the Babylonian religion, no words are needed 
to show the great gain to the world which flowed from the rise 
of the Persian power, and the supplanting of this corrupt civili- 
zation by the Zoroastrian faith, by far the purest in the ancient 
world. Strange as it may seem, considering the late period at 
which the Medo-Persian race appeared on the world’s stage, 
their religion was almost as old as that of Babylon itself. 
They inherited it from the West Aryan stock, of which they 
were the latest branches. And, unlike that of Babylonia and 
Egypt, their creed took a full-grown shape at once. It was 
established by Zoroaster, apparently while the Aryans were still 
in Bactria. The primitive religion of the Aryans was a simple 
worship of the elements, such as is shown in the earlier hymns 
of the Vedas. But Zoroaster, a saintly recluse, saw visions, 
and heard a voice speaking to him in the solitude, and this 
voice he regarded as that of the Most High; it seemed to him a 
revelation from God to man. Upon this revelation was based 
the West Aryan religion, which the Medes and Persians carried 
with them in their westward migration to the plateau of Iran. 
Instead of taking Nature as she is, Zoroaster divided her pheno- 
mena into two opposite classes,—ascribing the good and the evil 
in the world to the agency of two great, yet subordinate Spirits, 
to whom the Supreme Being delegated his powers of creation. 
Above all creation was the Supreme ; behind all visible creation 
were two great Spirits, lieutenants of the Most ro 
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the Good, and Ahriman the Evil. The work of creation was 
carried on by those two rival Spirits, each seeking perpetually 
to counteract the operations and influences of the other. But 
Ormuzd was the superior; he took the initiative in creating the 
worlds, while for Ahriman was reserved the negative part of 
spoiling his work as far as was permitted. 

This was the way in which the hard problem of the origin of 
evil was solved by Zoroaster. He believed that there was an 
evil spirit perpetually striving to spoil the fair world created by 
Ormuzd ; and he called upon all true believers to aid in supporting 
Ormuzd and baffling Ahriman. Thus the Zoroastrian faith, un- 
like nearly all other Pagan religions, was no indolent acceptance 
of what is, but a perpetual fight for the good, a ceaseless crusade 
against evil. It was an energetic, a militant faith ; and it found 
apt disciples in the chivalrous and warlike race of the Medo- 
Persians. Indeed, the dominating spirit in that people, ambitious 
of conquest, may itself be traced in some degree to their 
religious beliefs. They regarded all the outlying world where 
Nature-worship prevailed as a realm of darkness, the domain 
of Ahriman ; and conquest with them, at least under their first 
kings, was not merely an extension of their empire, but a 
triumph which they won for Ormuzd over his antagonist. Of the 
Supreme Being Zoroaster says little ; to him the Supreme was, 
if not an abstraction, at least an impersonal Power, looming in 
the background of all existence, rather than directly controlling 
its operations. And in the public worship of the Persians he 
had no place. Ormuzd, his vicegerent, the good creator, was 
the supreme (we may say the only) object of their worship; and 
in so far as any reverence was paid to other powers, it was to 
some of the good spirits who were the servants of and co-operators 
with Ormuzd. Ahriman was simply a negative power of whom 
the Persians hardly spoke ; and although it seems that, in one 
case at least, he was made the object of propitiatory worship, he 
certainly figures much more prominently in the creed of Zoro- 
aster than in the thoughts of the people. The mass of mankind 
never trouble themselves about recondite questions, such as the 
origin of evil,—important as these are in the sight of the philoso- 
pher, and deeply absorbing to many earnest seekers after truth. 
Ormuzd was practically God to the Persians; and as such he was 
the object of the national worship. 

We have said that the religion of the Persians was pure and 
spiritual, compared with that of other pagan nations; it was 
supersensual, in contrast with the materialism of Nature-worship. 
And this fact is well shown, among other things, by the emblem 
of Deity adopted by the Zoroastrians. In Babylon, Egypt, and 
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other countries, the chief symbol of the Deity was the bull, the 
ram, or other objects representing the principle of fecundity, of 
materialistic creation as it exists in mundane nature. But with 
the Persians the emblem of Deity was fire,—the most ethereal of 
the elements, the most energetic, and the most purifying. In 
the royal palaces, and in various parts of the country, chiefly 
on hill-tops, small altars were erected upon which fire was kept 
perpetually burning, in homage to the supreme spiritual power 
of the universe, and as a perpetual symbol to the people of 
his presence. The Persian worship was severely simple— 
bald and meagre compared even with our new school of Ritua- 
listic Protestants, not to speak of the sumptuous worship of 
pagan Babylon and Egypt. Although Professor Rawlinson does 
not entirely accept the statement of Herodotus that the Persians 
erected no temples and worshipped the Supreme simply beneath 
the vault of heaven, regarding all nature as His temple, we see 
no reason to doubt—and our author does not question the fact— 
that this was the usual and prevalent form of Persian worship. 
Sacrifices of animals were offered upon, or rather beside, the oa 
fire-altars ; but even sacrifices appear to have held a subordinate 
part in the Persian worship, which chiefly consisted in maintaining 
the sacred fire and chanting hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
to Ormuzd. And here we may add, that in the case of those 
sacrifices, as in that of the hecatombs of oxen and sheep men- 
tioned in early Greek writings, as, indeed, generally among other 
nations, the sacrifice was not really a waste or ua destruction ; 
only a portion of the fat was consumed on the altar,—the rest of 
the offering being consumed by the priesthood and the worship- 
pers. It was a largesse to the priesthood, and a banquet to the 
relatives of the offerer or to the general public. Apart from the 
shedding of blood, the offering of life, which only in some cases 
was reckoned as the prime element of sacrifice, the procedure 
may be likened to the ordinary practice in the English Church 
of taking the alms or offertory of the congregation and laying it 
on the altar, before appropriating it to the purposes of religion 
or of charity. 

In art and science the Persians did not excel,—chiefly, no 
doubt, from the shortness of their national life. In this respect 
they were far inferior to their Semitic neighbours in the Meso- 
potamian valley. The Babylonians, and in a lesser degree the As- 
syrians, excelled in all the arts and sciences known to the ancient 
world. Astronomy was carried to a high degree of perfection at 
Babylon; and the unbelief of the late Sir Cornewall Lewis on 
this point (as indeed on many other matters) shows only that 
scepticism has illusions of its own quite as marked as those 
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which attend the opposite spirit of credulity. The Babylonians 
knew the orbits of the planets, they observed and studied the 
stars in their courses, they took note of comets, and calculated 
eclipses. In practical geometry and engineering skill—especially 
as applied to irrigation, the embanking of rivers, the cutting of 
canals, and the construction of reservoirs which might neutralise 
excessive inundations and ensure a steady supply of water for 
cultivation—they displayed powers not only higher than those 
of any other ancient nation save the Egyptians, but than 
have ever been exhibited by European nations until the 
present century. In the building of cities also—and probably 
in the organization of great urban communities—they were 
masters. We know little of Thebes and Memphis, and of 
the other ancient cities of Egypt, but they do not appear to 
have equalled Babylon and Nineveh; which in their buildings 
and in population were the greatest cities of the ancient world. 
Rome, at her heyday, under the Czsars, although far supassing 
those old Semitic capitals in beauty of architecture, was inferior 
to them both in population and in the important point of defence. 
Rome never possessed the enormous mural defences of Nineveh 
and Babylon; neither had it that peculiarity of a wide expanse 
of cultivated ground within the walls which rendered these elder 
cities almost self-supporting. It is always a difficult thing to pro- 
vide food for a vast urban population. London itself would have 
been checked in its growth but for the invention of railways, 
which now daily bring it food from all quarters. This difficulty 
was partly met at Babylon by the broad band of cultivated land 
which extended all round the city within the walls, in addition 
to lesser open spaces interspersed among the buildings. These 
were doubtless enriched by the manure of the city, and culti- 
vated to the highest point ; their produce, therefore, would help 
to meet the daily wants of the inhabitants. 

The Babylonians, and in a lesser degree the Assyrians, culti- 
vated commerce and manufactures ; and by the profit of that com- 
merce and the export of their manufactures, they attained a supply 
of goods from other countries, in addition to the natural produce of 
the immensely fertile Valley which formed their home. The arts 
of commerce and of manufacture were developed to a high point ; 
both in chemical knowledge and in textile skill they appear to 
have been unequalled by any other people of theancient world. 
In regard to their literature, we are not in a position to form an 
opinion. Only some documents written on their enduring clay 
tablets, or brief inscriptions on their palace-walls, have come 
down to us. But we are told that they had numerous treatises 
in science and philosophy; and it is more than probable that 
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the highest opinion which can now be formed of their literature 
falls far below that to which it would be entitled if our knowledge 
of it weie not derived from the mere hearsay of aliens who took 
little interest in the subject. It is incredible that a people who 
developed their civilization continuously for two thousand years, 
who were so illustrious in many features of their national life, 
and who, moreover, were essentially an urban population, and 
therefore with a peculiar tendency to quick wit and lively in- 
telligence, should not have attained to some eminence in the art 
of literature. 

The Semitic nations of the valley attained to the fullest 
development of their natural capacities. But it was not so 
with the Persians. Theirs is the history of a nation cut short 
in its development; and hence it is impossible to say to what 
eminence they might have attained in the arts of peace, if their 
empire had become consolidated and enduring. When Cyrus 
founded the empire, the Medes and Persians could not have 
been in a more advanced state than the Romans in the time of 
Numa Pompilius; and from Cyrus to the downfall of the empire 
at Arbela was barely two centuries; and no people (not even 
the Greeks) ever became great in art and science in any- 
thing like so short a period. In one respect, it is true, the 
Persians held an unusually favourable position. They became 
masters of the surrounding world almost in their infancy. The 
world with all its wealth was at their feet; but then this 
triumph was achieved only by the absorption of the whole 
energies of the nation in continuous war. Revolts against 
their power were ceaseless, and the energy of the Persians at 
home was weakened by the large garrisons which they had 
to maintain abroad. Engaged in maintaining the empire, it 
was natural that the Persians should profit by foreign industry 
and excellence in the arts rather than develop these for them- 
selves. During the brief heyday of their power, they received 
the tribute of the world; but even this wealth, which, if 
their empire had been consolidated, would have given them the 
ease and opulence so favourable to progress in the arts, was 
chiefly spent in armaments. They had no time to do more 
than hurriedly enjoy the fruits of the industrial genius of 
other nations, without imitating and rivalling it. They had no 
literature, save the royal records (the Book of Kings,) and their 
religious hymns—which appear to have been rude compositions 
resembling the earlier hymns in the Indian Vedas, and doubtless 
songs sung or recited at banquets in honour of the king and his 
ancestors. The Persians were a lordly people, dominating the 
world by force of arms (in this resembling the Turks in modern 
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times, only the Ottoman rule has lasted thrice as long as theirs) ; 
and their intellectual development reached a high point only in 
war, polity, and architecture. 

We have already spoken briefly of the excellence of their 
military organization, and of the administrative system by 
which they maintained their empire. It only remains for us 
to say a few words as to their architecture, in so far as it can 
be judged after the decay of forty centuries, and the barbarous 
havoc made by the great Greek who overthrew their empire. 

By far the grandest of those works is the cluster of palaces 
and other royal edifices upon the great platform at Persepolis. 
At the foot of a high and rocky range of hills adjoining the 
ruins of the ancient city, a vast platform of solid stonework pro- 
jects into the now desert plain of Merdasht. From the bank 
of the old canal which led the fertilising waters of the Pulwar 
along the outer edge of the plain, at the foot of the hills, we 
may view the remains of this truly regal structure. From the 
rocky hills behind, the platform projects nearly 300 yards into 
the plain, and stretches out in front to a breadth of nearly a 
third of a mile (upwards of 500 yards). The boundary-wall 
of the platform—built of vast smooth-faced blocks of stone, 
some of which are no less than 50 feet long by nearly 10 
in breadth—rises perpendicularly from the plain. For more 
than half its length, this boundary-wall or front of the plat- 
form rises 45 feet above the level of the plain; and upon this 
central portion of the platform, a cluster of royal edifices 
is seen in ruins, each of which is built upon a platform of 
its own, rising from 10 to 14 feet above the level of the 
grand central platform. On either side of this central portion 
the platform sinks to a lower level,—the northern part being 
only 35 feet above the plain, and the southern about 23 feet. 
On the Southern portion of the platform, which is by far the 
narrowest as well as the lowest, no edifices of any kind were 
built. The Northern portion contained the grand staircase, by 
which alone there was access to the platform from the plain, 
and a grand gateway of approach to the cluster of palaces and 
- State edifices which stood on the loftier Central portion. The 
staircase leading from the plain to the platform is, even in its 
ruins, a magnificent structure, the noblest of its kind in 
the world; ten horsemen may with ease ride abreast up its 
broad and low steps. On the platform above, are the ruins of a 
forest of magnificent pillars, and some gateways, the remains 
of the royal edifices destroyed by Alexander the Great. 

Ascending the magnificent staircase, a grand gateway, with 
pillars and human-headed, bulls rises before us—the ancient 
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uard-house and hall of approach to the Persian palaces. 
Tiadog through it, we see at the distance of 150 yards a 
double flight of steps, ten feet in height, leading up to the 
Central portion of the platform, which on this side is entirely 
covered by the remains of the Chel-Minar, the pillared Audience 
hall of Xerxes; while beyond this great edifice stand the palaces 
of Darius, Xerxes, and Cities and the mound of some central 
structure the original structure of which cannot now be ascer- 
tained. Of the Audience-hall of Xerxes, only a few pillars 
remain entire, but ‘they are unequalled of their kind in the 
world,—being upwards of 60 feet high, fluted, and adorned 
with a deeper and more elaborate capital than is elsewhere to 
be met with. Originally this structure was a large quadrangle, 
formed by thirty-six lofty pillars, arranged in six rows; with, 
on three of its sides, ante-rooms (so to call them), each constituted 
by twelve pillars arranged in two rows. No wall enclosed this 
pillared structure, no solid roof overspread it: it appears to have 
been a beautiful summer-hall of audience, surrounded in part or 
entirely with costly curtains, and when necessary screened over- 
head by rich awnings. The adjoining palaces consisted of a 
central pillared hall, roofed over, and surrounded with a series 
of apartments for the use of the king; while the seraglio, or 
‘ house for the women,’ formed a building by itself. One other 
great edifice on the platform remains to be noticed. Behind the 
palaces and the hall of Xerxes, at a distance of 400 feet from the 
plain, the platform sinks to a somewhat lower level; and in the 
centre of a wide expanse, between the palaces and the hills, stands 
the remains of the hall of 100 columns,—a State building similar 
in kind to the Audience-hall of Xerxes, and containing a much 
larger hall of royal reception, but with pillars of inferior height 
and beauty, and without any pillared ante-rooms. 

This cluster of royal edifices, concentrating the architectural 
glory of the Persian kings, was of course the work of successive 
reigns, each monarch adding a palace or State edifice. Indeed 
it seems to us probable that the platform itself was built only 
by degrees. At its commencement, a spur of the rocky hills 
was levelled, and faced or paved with stone; possibly Cyrus or- 
Cambyses began the work, and formed the lower back-part of the 
platform, building thereon the Hall of a Hundred Columns, and 
some early buildings of which only mere traces now exist. 
Darius may have completed the platform, building it out 
into the plain entirely of stonework, and erecting his palace 
on its outer edge; while Xerxes erected the noblest of the 
edifices upon it, perfecting the royal buildings, and leaving little 
to be done by any of his successors. It was the most magni- 
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ficent cluster of royal buildings which has ever been erected, 
far surpassing in grandeur and effect even the Tuileries and the 
Louvre. ‘These great pillared halls, which constitute the glory 
‘of Aryan architecture,’ says Professor Rawlinson, ‘even in 
‘their ruins provoke the wonder and admiration of modern 
‘ Europeans, familiar with all the triumphs of Western art, 
‘with Grecian temples, Roman baths and amphitheatres, 
‘Turkish mosques, and Christian cathedrals.’ 

The Persians borrowed the idea of their palatial platforms 
from the Assyrians, though, instead of perishable brick, they 
constructed them of solid stone; they likewise borrowed the 
symbolic figures of the human-headed bulls which faced their 
royal propylea. In all other respects their architecture was 
original, quite different from that of their Semitic neighbours 
in the adjoining valley. The grand feature of Persian archi- 
tecture was the pillar. In Assyria the pillar formed no part of 
the external structure: pillars were simply used as internal 
supports to the roof, and assumed no form of grandeur. In 
some of the palaces of Persepolis, the pillars appear to have 
been only of wood, as in Assyria, although in these cases they 
were plated with gold or silver. But in the great audience halls, 
and in some other of the edifices on the Persepolitan platform, 
the pillars were magnificent shafts of stone, of unrivalled height 
and exquisite shape, rising from graceful bases into lofty fluted 
columns, surmounted with elaborate and picturesque capitals. 
The bases were bell-shaped, ornamented with a double or triple 
row of pendant lotus-leaves, so graceful and rare in their forms, 
that ‘they attract the admiration of all beholders.’ From these 
bell-shaped bases rise the columns, tapering gently as they 
ascend, and beautifully fluted along their entire length. And 
on the summit is an elaborate and original capital composed of 
three distinct parts,—first, a lotus-bud, with pendant leaves ; then 
volutes like those of the Ionic order, but placed one above the 
other, instead of horizontally as in Greece; and crowning all, 
two half-bulls, or half-griffins, joined at the back, with their 
heads projecting over the pillar. 

* ‘The Persian empire was so brief that it passed away like the 
fabric of a dream. The very site of royal Persepolis slipped 
from the world’s memory more completely than that of ruined 
Nineveh or buried Pompeii. Chardin, when travelling in Persia 
two centuries ago, was astonished by the sight of a group of 
magnificent pillars (the remains of the Chel-Minar) rising in the 
solitude on the edge of the sandy desert plain of Merdasht; and 
the only account of them he could get from the wandering tribes 
of the neighbourhood was that they were ‘the work of the Genii.’ 
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Thus the grandest and special feature of Persian architecture was 
also that which survived the longest. It was its noble pillars that 
led to the discovery of lost Persepolis ; and to this day, by their 
beauty and magnificence, these solitary columns show to the 
world how barbarous was the sudden frenzy- of the Greek 
conqueror who consigned to the flames the truly regal edifices 
of which these pillars are now almost the sole remains. 


Art. IV.—Roman Catholicism in France on the Hive of the 
Ecumenical Council of 1869. 


‘Tue Roman Catholic Church, notwithstanding her boast and 
semblance of majestic unity, is now passing through a most 
critical phase of her existence. Like Rebecca of old, she bears 
in her bosom two peoples who, during the period that precedes 
the full manifestation of their opposing tendencies, carry on a 
rude intestine war. We live in an age when everything moves 


at full speed. We may say of it, Festinat ad eventum. It 
hastens towards the consummation, and everything is carried 
with it at the same high pressure. Old institutions vie with 
those which are in the ardour of their youth, and thus strangely 
hurry on the crisis of their fate. Formerly, an institution like 
the Papacy was protected by its own dead weight. It acted 
with politic reserve, and its ruling policy was to compromise 
itself as little as possible with the mé/ée of events, and thus it 
maintained a tranquil course even throughout the stormy period 
of the eighteenth century. It took good care not to meddle 
with the philosophic contentions of the times—it pursued its 
solemn and monotonous existence in the soporific atmosphere of 
the Eternal City, well content to be the respected guardian of a 
museum of social and religious antiquities, enshrined in a city of 
ruins. ‘Toward the close of the last century, however, the 
French revolution gave its feverish impulse to those who had no 
sympathy with its ideas. As the Austrian generals borrowed 
from Bonaparte the tactics of modern warfare, so the present 
defenders of a tottering régime are guarding the breach made 
in their enclosure by the heavy ordnance which they have 
learned from their foes to manufacture and to use. 

When old lumbering court-coaches are shoved on the iron 
rails and tethered to a steam engine, ‘ inevitable smash ’ is not far 
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distant. The Papacy has recently been rubbing its sleepy 
eyes, and reasserting in the midst of the nineteenth century 
its most audacious pretensions and most exaggerated claims. 
The See of Rome has actually been promulgating new definitions, 
augmenting dogmas, and convoking a general council, but by 
all this it is forcing into utterance and conflict the concealed 
antagonisms within the Roman Catholic Church. This new 
policy on the part of Rome must be honestly studied if we wish 
to understand the present moral position of Catholicism in 
France. ‘ 

It is our intention to discuss this question as impartial 
spectators, referring to the past only as it becomes necessary to 
throw light upon a state of things which differs from it in many 
material respects. It will be easy to show that no Church has 
suffered more from serious divisions than the Catholic Church 
of France ; that it contains within itself not merely two parties, 
but two spirits, two souls; and that in our belief it cannot 
escape being rent asunder under the influence of events now 
impending at Rome. The Church of France is the principal 
support of ultramontanism, and at the same time its most for- 
midable foe. In the task we have set ourselves, we shall hope 
to guard against a spirit of injustice and sectarianism. We 
shall not overlook the bright element of Catholic piety where it 
flows in its purest current ; for we are among those who believe 
that in the great Church of the future, which is now in course 
of development, all Christian communities will take their part, 
and, like the Magi at the cradle of Christ,will bring their very best 
to Him: but dear as the virtues of the Romish saint may 
prove to the heart and conscience of the universal Church, we 
are equally convinced that great methods and eternal truths 
were established at the Reformation, which the true Church 
will not willingly let die, and in admiration of both principles 
we shall pursue our criticism. 


I. 


We are struck at the first glance with the vast change which 
during the present century has come over the moral condition 
of the French clergy, and with the predominance of ultra- 
montanism in the bosom of a Church which had long distin- 
guished itself as the representative of a diametrically opposite 
principle. Gallicanism proper exists no longer, or at least, 
it is so modified that it has no relation with that which bore its 
name before the Revolution. We shall endeavour to explain 
the course of a change so rapid and complete. The earlier 
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Gallicanism was infinitely superior to ultramontanism, at least 
to that form of it which proposed absolute submission to the 
Romish Church. It was characterized by a certain austerity, 
and by a strong and masculine energy, which preserved it from 
degenerating into the superstitions and idolatries of Italy. A 
powerful, vital sap circulated through it in its noblest epochs, 
and it was compelled, moreover, in the country of Descartes to 
strengthen as much as possible the links between faith and 
reason. If the School of Port Royal had been adopted by the 
Gallican Church, instead of being sacrificed to the Society of 
Jesus—the common enemy of both—it would have raised the 
character of that Church to a loftier standard. It is probable 
that Port Royal, if it had not been persecuted, would have mode- 
rated its extreme doctrines of grace ; and if so the spirit of the 
Sorbonne, so conspicuous in the Council of Trent—though none 
the less French—would have imbibed a holier temper, and might 
have modified the subsequent religious history of the nation. 
Further, if Protestantism, with that leaven of serious Christian 
liberalism which it so largely diffused among the middle classes, 
had not been violently crushed, it would in all probability have 
entirely changed the course of the Revolution, transforming it 
from a destructive torrent into a fertilizing stream. 

Unhappily, Gallicanism purchased its independence of Rome 
at the price of complete submission to the civil power; it 
enslaved the Church tothe Prince ; its vaunted liberties proved 
to be only the liberty of the king to rule in spiritual as in tem- 
poral matters, and the last barrier was thrown down before his 
absolutism. The Gallican Church in the seventeenth century 
possessed all the characteristics and all the disadvantages of a 
State religion. It was servile to the throne and persecuting to 
religious minorities. It applauded the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and prepared the way for the frightful reaction of 
impiety in the following century. Bossuet presents to us its 
most striking specimen of lofty piety and force of thought ; but it 
were vain to clothe it in the royal robe of his gorgeous elo- 
quence, which at times well-nigh approaches the sublimity of 
the Hebrew bards, for he did not loosen its chains nor free it 
from the despotism of the civil power. Bossuet avowed his 
adhesion to the cause of despotism in his celebrated work, ‘ La 
Politique tiré de l’Ecriture Sainte.’ This adhesion might have 
been fatal to him, as it associated him inextricably with a poli- 
tical régime which could not stand against the progress of public 
opinion. During the eighteenth century Gallicanism remained 
faithful to the traditions of the preceding epoch. We find it 
always royalist and persecuting, at least in the upper ranks of 
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the clergy; and although it modified its strong beliefs, and 
submitted in many points to the influence of the prevalent phi- 
losophy, yet we see it angrily refusing equal taxation, and 
protesting in violent terms against any suspension of the ini- 
quitous proscription of Protestantism. ‘Sire,’ we read in the 
address presented in the name of the clergy to the King, on his 
consecration, ‘ It is yours to condemn all false peace and culpable 
‘ tolerance ; to you it is reserved to strike the last blow against 
‘ Calvinism in your kingdom. Let all schismatic assemblies of 
* Protestants be scattered to the winds! exclude them, without 
‘ distinction, from all the charges in the public administration, 
‘and you will then secure for your subjects unity of Christian 
‘worship.’ Clearly, then, Gallicanism itself was predestined 
either to perish, or to adapt itself to society as reconstructed by 
the Revolution. 

At first there were divisions in the camp; among the higher 
ranks of the clergy a majority remained faithful in all points to 
the old régime ; a considerable portion of the country and pro- 
vincial curés rallied round the new order of things, and at- 
tempted to link religion with the Revolution. Unhappily, the 
encroachments of the latter on the religious conscience utterly 
snapped the bond. These encroachments consisted of its fatal 
attempt to establish a national religion, which was to be en- 
dowed by the civil power, and even reformed by it, on a demo- 
cratic basis, and of its desire to impose on ecclesiastics the oath 
of allegiance to a constitution which was striking a blow at the 
rights of the Holy See. These mistakes of the Constituent 
Assembly were dearly paid for by the country. The dignified 
clergy, those sworn enemies of civil liberty, represented in this 
instance the right of conscience in its resistance to decrees 
which exceeded the jurisdiction of a political body, and the 
inferior clergy, ardently espousing the cause of modern pro- 
gress, sanctioned that most pernicious principle of the olden 
time, namely, the intrusion of the State into the domain of the 
spiritual. Persecution, however, put an end to this wretched 
state of things. It raged at last against all religious convic- 
tions, and after the saturnalia of the worship of Reason, struck 
alike at the priests who had taken, and at those who had 
refused the oath of allegiance. The French clergy, by their 
meekness and their courage in face of the scaffold and their 
murderers, add another roll of illustrious names to the noble 
army of martyrs. Doubtless this courage was not in all cases 
the offspring of faith. More than one high dignitary might 
have answered, as did the Archbishop of Toulouse to those 
who expressed some anxiety concerning his fidelity to the 
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Church after a life of dissipation, ‘ Hitherto you have seen only 
‘the bishop, you are going now to see the gentilhomme.’ How- 
ever, faith was strengthened and life purified by the storms of 
adversity, and the ancient clergy of France, decimated or pro- 
scribed, still stood bravely ‘the imminent deadly breach.’ 
The aristocratic fraction carried into exile all its ancient tra- 
ditions, and remained what it had been before the Revolution, 
Gallican and royalist and the bitter enemy of all liberty; only 
with this difference, that by the overthrow of ancient political 
institutions it had been brought nearer to the centre of Catholic 
unity. As for the so-called constitutional section of the 
clergy, when once delivered from the payments which had 
marked its subserviency, and degraded it as being the appa- 
rent price of ignoble concessions—even when it might have 
been acting in obedience to sincere convictions—it laboured 
bravely to re-establish religious worship on its overturned 
foundations. Success rapidly followed those efforts; and here 
we may recognise the instructive fact, that the disappear- 
ance of an official religion summoned the nation from delu- 
sive fictions to grand realities, and thus hastened the revival 
of faith. So true is it that man cannot long rest satisfied 
with an absolute negation of those beliefs which sustain and 
comfort him, and so, when the abyss yawns before him, instead 
of being deceived by vain pretensions, he starts back affrighted 
and calls out for his God. Worship was spontaneously re- 
established in 40,000 parishes ; two councils were held in Paris. 
No longer exclusively dependent on Rome, the French Church 
set itself to resuscitate its forms of worship and religious life, 
and boldly sought to reconcile Christian faith with liberty. A 
noble future seemed to be in store for it, when Napoleon 
Bonaparte gave orders for its dissolution, and entered into that 
fatal Concordat with Rome, which nipped in the bud this grand 
experiment in which Bishop Grégoire—erewhile deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly and the Convention—had taken the most 
active part. All was not lost, however; the spirit which had 
animated these men survived them. They had, as we shall see, 
distinguished successors, who inherited their mission and pre- 
served their traditions. Thus they prepared a new Gallicanism, 
free from governmental ties, maintaining its independence in 
opposition to Rome, without bowing to the civil power—the 
only attitude which could make it really national in an epoch 
such as our own. This modern Gallicanism has at the present 
time sunk down into a position of decided inferiority ; still 
it isa great thing that France has preserved its banner, and 
waits only for a favourable wind again to unfurl it. 
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We must carefully distinguish this modern development from 
that old Gallicanism, which had resolutely repulsed the revolu- 
tionary spirit, not simply because it attacked the spiritual power 
of the Church, but even on account of the inevitable reforms 
which it advocated. The clergy, persecuted for having insisted on 
the authority of the Pope—which the civil constitution of the 
revolutionary Church was trampling under foot—were naturally 
drawn back to the centre of Catholic unity by ties stronger than 
the mere traditions of the past. Their spirit of opposition to the 
Holy See was singularly softened ; they did not care so much to 
assert their independence of the Pope, as to take precautions 
against the civil power, which was no longer entitled to the dig- 
nified name of eldest son of the Church. Doubtless those dis- 
tinguished bishops and priests who had braved persecution 
would not have accepted, as their successors have done, the 
newly formulated dogmas of Rome, without the confirmation of 
a general Council; but the Gallican spirit was none the less 
enfeebled in them, and the clergy formed on their model to 
supply their places could not receive intact the traditions of the 
Church of France. But the chief disseminator of ultramon- 
tanism was neither bish®p nor cardinal, but the fiery despot who 
desired to bend everything to his own will. In vain did he 
ordain that the five propositions of the national Council of 1682 
as formulated by Bossuet should be taught in all the schools. 
He none the less helped to bind the Church of France more 
firmly than ever to the Papacy. In two ways Napoleon I.— 
sorely against his will—contributed to this result ; first, he urged 
the Pope to the usurpation of power, to which he certainly was 
not averse; and, secondly, determined that the Concordat 
should be executed with the least possible delay, he gave himself 
no rest until the Holy Father had degraded the refractory 
bishops who would neither allow their seats to be suppressed 
nor yield them to the proposed substitutes. This of course 
placed the Episcopate at the feet of the Papacy, and entirely 
sacrificed to its interests the ancient constitution of the Church. 
These acts of injustice, however, contributed more than his 
favour to hasten the triumph of the Roman See. 

We now understand, thanks to M. Hausonville’s capital book 
on ‘The Church of Rome and the First Empire,’ to what lengths 
Napoleon carried his violence against the venerable Pius VIL., 
with what a combination of astuteness and obstinacy he sought 
to transform the Pope into a kind of Prefet of the spiritual 
police, inflicting on him the most cruel indignities, sparing 
neither his weakness nor his conscience, nor regarding in the 
least what he owed to the Pontiff, who had come all the way to 
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Paris to crown him. This conduct of the Emperor only pro- 
yoked the reaction of respectful devotion to the victim of his 
oppression, which prepared public opinion for a revival of 
Ultramontanism. 

The restoration of the Bourbons for a time checked its 
advance, ~~ because they aimed at bringing back the ancient 
régime, of which the union between the throne and the altar 
had formed one of the most fundamental institutions. Doubt- 
less great favours were lavished on the clergy, even to the 
point of at once placing the monarchy in imminent peril; but 
the prudent Louis XVIII. was not disposed to repudiate the 


_ traditions of his race with respect to Rome, nor to abandon those 


royal prerogatives to which he clung only the more tenaciously 
because he had been so long deprived of them. Charles X., 
who carried his religion even to bigotry, made some resistance 
to the pretensions of Rome. It was considered in the palace 
of the Tuileries to be one of the traditions of the ancient 
monarchy that ‘the most Christian king’ was master of his own 
house. This was indeed the creed of St. Louis, who well knew 
how to maintain his own right against the claims of the Holy 
See. It is equally certain that Ultramontanism, still repressed 
by the government and repudiated by some distinguished 
prelates, daily gained ground. This was favoured by the 
extraordinary development in the country of religious frater- 
nities beginning with the Society of Jesus, which is, as is 
well known, a veritable incarnation of Ultramontanism. The 
Bourbon government, in the encouragement it gave to this 
dangerous movement, was strangely inconsistent with itself, for 
it could not fail rapidly to sweep away the few remaining 
relics of Gallicanism. School instruction was given over to 
the fraternities, who readily undertook the charge of educating 
the people, and by their far-famed missions carried their 
energetic propagandism even into the most sequestered 
villages. They introduced into the Church of France the 
mummeries of Italian catholicism, and played their stage tricks 
even in the cathedrals where, in former times, distinguished 
preachers had been heard—men who knew how to unite reason 
with faith, and who would themselves have quivered with 
indignation at these pasquinades, worthy only of the lazzaroni 
of Naples. 

At this period—from 1815 to 1830—Ultramontanism had the 
good fortune to meet with a more worthy, if not more active 
supporter, in one of the greatest writers of the age, the Abbé de 
Lamennais. In a subsequent part of our article—when we 
arrive at the grand crisis of his life, which was in fact also a 
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crisis for the Catholic Church, we shall characterize more parti- 
cularly the man and his mission. At this moment Lamennais 
defended the Papacy in the exaggerated style of a tribune of the 
school of Rousseau. He could see no salvation for society 
except in the re-establishment of the Christian theocracy of the 
Middle Ages. Having become illustrious by his first work, an 
‘ Essai sur |’Indifferentisme,’ a great apologetic work, in which 
the spirit of the compiler was redeemed by his enthusiasm—he 
was ever in the breach during these feverish years which followed. 
He furiously attacked every prop of Gallican tradition, making 
use by turns of burning indignation and bitter mockery. He 
gained considerable influence over the junior clergy, to whom 
he preached this holy war. Thus he organized an army which 
subsequently combated him with a fanaticism that had been 
first inspired by himself. Joseph de Maistre had preceded 
him in a similar course: he also, in his work entitled ‘Du 
Pape,’ had pushed to its extreme the development of Ultra- 
montanism. <A powerful writer, full of enthusiasm and origi- 
nality, he had given a great impulse to the new movement. 

French Catholicism was daily undergoing a change, and was 
only stayed in its decline by the favour of the King, in which 
it still rejoiced ; a strange and yet an explicable state of things! 
A Catholic government is rather an obstacle than an aid to 
Ultramontanism. The clergy, when they regain their power in 
the State, feel less the need of seeking support from Rome, and 
the more they are patronised the more national they become. 
We have seen the influences under which, in the favourable 
condition provided by the Restoration, they inclined towards 
the Holy See. The fall of the Bourbon power was adverse to 
their influence; henceforth the State appeared inimical to them, 
the throne being occupied by a philosophic prince who was 
altogether opposed to the clerical power. The Revolution of 
July finished the work thus begun by the proscriptions of the 
Convention, the rash proceedings of the First Empire, and 
the propagandism of Lamennais and De Maistre. Ultramon- 
tanism triumphed over the whole confederacy, but for the vic- 
tors the time of triumph was also that of division. Nothing 
can be more complex and variable than the history of Catholic- 
ism from the establishment of the monarchy of July. Three 
parties were gradually formed, who continue to the present day 
to occupy their respective positions. The first represents liberal 
Ultramontanism ; the second, absolute Ultramontanism; the 
third, reorganized Gallicanism, aiming at moderate reformation 
in the Church, and the development of civil liberty. 
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The Revolution of 1830 was aimed against the old régime, 
both in politics and religion. The Catholic Church was in- 
cluded in the hatred felt to the elder branch of the Bourbon 
dynasty. This, therefore, was a critical moment in its history ; 
but happily for the Church the new government desired above 
everything to wipe out its revolutionary origin, and to restore 
society to its old footing. It had no wish to bestow on the 
Church a degree of favour that was contrary to its instincts, 
and that might have been as perilous to her as to itself, but it 
was still less disposed to persecute. Its policy in this, as in all 
other points, was to give moderate satisfaction to the new spirit, 
and to provide for it a brooding-place on the crest of the revo- 
lutionary wave. For this reason, it effaced from its charter 
every clause which savoured of the establishment of a State 
religion ; but it showed itself the decided partisan of forms of 
worship administered by the government and clergy, salaried 
and held in check by the State. 

This rule of equality for different religious denominations, 
in view of the material advantages afforded and the legal bond- 
age entailed, was exactly of a piece with a system which tried 
to avoid all radical solutions of the difficulty. The government 
of Louis Philippe gladly accepted as an inheritance from the . 
First Empire its arrangement of Concordats and its principles 
of University rule, and thus took charge of two of the most 
important social departments. It did not even grant full reli- 
gious liberty for those forms of worship which were not entered 
on the official schedules, and it committed the unpardonable 
mistake of submitting them to the vexatious law of associations, 
which demanded a preliminary authorization of government for 
every religious meeting composed of more than twenty persons. 
It is needful to recall these facts, in order to understand the 
strong opposition which distracted the life of Catholicism 
immediately after the revolution. 

A change in the direction of liberality showed itself in that 
section where it might have been least expected, and of which 
Lamennais had hitherto been the representative. A poet 
rather than a theologian, anda man of strong impulses, he was 
peculiarly accessible to sudden and irresistible impressions. 
The herosim of the Parisians, which in three days had over- 
thrown a refractory monarchy, had deeply affected him. He 
had never professed any strong attachment to the dynasty 
which had just succumbed; he had even vented keen ares 
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upon it when he saw it preferring Gallicanism to his Roman 
idol. He knew that Catholicism would be hopelessly lost if it 
clung to the crumbling ruins of the ancient order of things, and 
this brave people who had fought so cheerily for liberty against 
the old legions seemed to him to be a noble conquest to make 
for religion. To win them to this cause, he knew he must 
resolutely turn his back on the past and espouse the cause of 
liberty with all the passion that he had formerly displayed in 
the opposite direction. The change was immediate and com- 
plete ; it was, nevertheless, not so absolute as we might at firsi 
sight imagine. The recently published volumes of his corre- 
spondence throw a great deal of light on his excitable nature 
—his deep melancholy, his sombre restlessness, and feverish 
imagination. He could never have known what true peace was. 
He had, indeed, at times, transports of faith, but no calm, firm 
rasp of religious truth. His correspondence reveals a curious 
act which was not known before. It is that he entered the 
priesthood without a ‘vocation ;’ that he was for a long time 
forbidden to do so, and that some very powerful influences 
which were brought to bear on his mind at last precipitated the 
step. In some of his letters he expresses himself with bitter- 
ness concerning this violent strain that had been put upon him. 
The eagle felt that the cage in which he was confined was too 
small for him, and his intimate friends predicted that he would 
one day break its bars. He was sincerely attached to his 
Church, and at times exulted in it, but he especially showed 
his love for it by his hatred of its adversaries, and he did not 
hesitate to include in that category all those who did not serve 
it exactly after his own model. We have seen with what 
fanatical ardour he defended Ultramontanism. His great 
argument in favour of Catholicism and the Papacy was the 
universality of the tradition which he pretended to find in all 
ages and among all peoples, even beneath the most varied and 
absurd superstitions. He professed to found his theocratic 
system on the universal suffrage of the human race, and by 
this means he tried to lay a democratic basis for religious 
despotism. After the same fashion he theoretically modelled 
his universal republic. His ideas were always narrow, but he 
threw into them fire and imagination, and expressed them in 
language at once copious and flowing. He was a little man, of 
slender appearance, and timid, hesitating manner; yet, with 
his pen in his hand, he was an incomparable power. In 1831 
he was apparently a long way from putting himself at the head 
of the enemies of the Church; on the contrary, he desired to 
save it by reconciling it with the liberty which he saw must 
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inevitably be triumphant. The best means of making it 
liberal was to prove that its own interests were involved in 
demanding justice to all. Opposed to a pragmatic and hostile 
government, which counted on holding it in leash, there was 
but one position worthy of the church, that of entire in- 
dependence. The journal published under the name of 
‘ L’ Avenir,’ was established by Lamennais for the defence of his 
own broad ideas. The editor asserted that his purpose was 
not only to defend the independence of the Church, but gene- 
rally to advocate the rights of-conscience and of civil liberty. 
Assisted by two young colleagues, to whom we shall often have 
occasion to refer in the course of this article, the Abbé Lacor- 
daire, and the Comte de Montalembert, the latter of whom had just 
taken his seat in the House of Peers, Lamennais wrought power- 
fully on the public mind by a lofty, vigorous, and eloquent 
polemic, the tendency of which was to harmonise two causes 
which had usually been at war with each other, religion and 
liberty. The effect produced was immense, and was increased 
by the fact that the young coadjutors of Lamennais did not 
content themselves with demanding theoretical freedom of con- 
science, but tried, at their own risk, to carry it out in the region 
of primary instruction, by themselves opening a schcal for 
little children without putting it under university authorisation 
This was considered an abuse of power, anc » law avit engued, 
M. de Montalembert, as a member of: the: Chamber of, Peers, 
defended himself in the highest court, while the Abbé Lacor- 
daire, who had commenced life at the bar, stirred and inflamed 
the public mind by his eloquence before the ordinary courts. 
This suit, lost before the tribunals, was won in public opinion. 
The excitement, however, was great; the slow and prudent 
section of the clergy were scandalised. Lamennais, without a 
moment’s hesitation, trusting in the Papacy of which he had 
been heretofore the resolute champion, set off with his two 
friends for Rome, to obtain, as he hoped, the sanction of the 
Holy See, and to put an end to the attacks levelled against him. 
He has left us in a charming volume his narrative of this 
journey. The ‘ Affaires de Rome,’ as there described, present 
to usa moral drama. Never did this great writer display more 
startling eloquence. With consummate art, he mingled the 
most poetical descriptions of Italian scenery, which then for the 
first time met his view, with painful details of his own sojourn in 
Rome, that holy place which he had hitherto regarded as the City 
of God. When he reached it he was disposed to kiss its very 
dust, but he encountered there nothing but a miserable tissue 
of bigotry, intrigue, and cabal. There, where he had thought 
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to enter the sanctuary of truth, he met with nothing but 
imposture employed in the service of every species of tyranny ; 
while traffickers in holy things were chaffering under those vaults 
where only the Oracle of Eternal Truth had a right to speak. 
The Pope had hitherto been as God tohim. He inquired of his 
oracle, tremblingly anxious to receive light from above. His 
God at first kept silence, and refused to explain, lest he should 
compromise himself; at length when he spoke it was only to 
curse every principle which lay at the very foundation of 
Lamennais’ conscience. It is easy to imagine what an utter 
overthrow of all the cherished beliefs of his stormy soul was 
roduced by this conduct. Less patient than Luther, who 
had also found the scales fall from his eyes in the Holy City, 
he says, in one of his letters, ‘At Rome they would, if they 
‘could, sell everything: they would sell the Father, and they 
‘would sell the Son, and they would sell the Holy Ghost.’ 
Nevertheless, he seems to have performed some temporary act 
of submission after the issue by Gregory XVI. of his famous 
Encyclical on Liberty of Conscience. We quote from this 
document a crucial passage, which forms the very kernel of 
affairs as affecting the destiny of the Catholicism of our day. 


«The. experience, of all antiquity shows that States once con- 
spictious for their power have perished by this one evil, unbridled 
literiy of opitior,” freedom of speech, and love of novelty. With 
this is closely connecieit that deadly species of freedom of which we 
cannot entertain too great a horror—the freedom of the press. What 
man in his sound senses will say that we are at liberty to diffuse 
poisons, publicly to sell, still less drink them, because there is a 
remedy which, if rightly used, will occasionally be efficacious in 
warding off the fatal result! From the infected fountain of in- 
differentism issues the absurd and arrogant maxim—or, rather, mad- 
ness—that liberty of conscience should be guaranteed to every man.’ 


Lamennais’ submission was but the result of a momentary 
shock ; he speedily recovered himself, opposing anathema to 
anathema. His celebrated book, ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant,’ con- 
tains the explosion of his indignation. He cast off the dust 
of his feet against the Papacy, and the whole social and 
monarchical order represented by it; he burned in the fire of 
his wrath that which he had previously worshipped, and went 
over, bag and baggage, to the democratic camp. It is not for 
us here to follow his subsequent career, which has no relation 
to our subject, but we would just premise that it is gross 
injustice to treat him as a renegade and apostate. Having 
devoted to one object his eager, ardent nature, storm-beaten as 
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it had been from infancy, like the rocks of his own Brittany, 
the cruel perfidy which awaited him at Rome, ‘novitadily 
brought a violent reaction, and surely those have no right to 
curse him who, having special favours from the State to help 
them to understand the Encyclical of Gregory XVI., can glide 
smoothly over the breakwater which had been built to resist 
the banned but advancing tides of religious liberty. 

It was in vain that Lamennais openly withdrew from the 
Church: his powerful influence still remained, leaving, in the 
hearts of his former disciples, Lacordaire and Montalembert, 
a burning wound which would not heal, and these submis- 
sive yet valorous sons of the Church will ever be the causes 
of her greatest disquiet, for they have never altogether 
abjured the noble errors of their youth. They believed them- 
selves to be truly docile to the Holy See, while all that was 
best in them protested against it. How could it be otherwise ? 
How could an abjuration be anything more than a vain form ? 
Thought in the mind of man will not obey any watchword, not 
even that which it would impose on itself. It will not yield 
more readily to a scruple than to a calculation. Jt may pass 
through a crisis, but it remains where it was before. 

From 1834 to 1848 Catholicism in France tended strongly 
in the direction of Ultramontanism, with the exception of a 
fraction of the higher ranks of the clergy, who clung to 
the Gallican traditions in the matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
rather than in that of religious literature, or current conflict, 
consequently without making much noise or producing any 
great effect. 

The See of Paris, at the death of Mgr. Quelin, was filled by 
Mer. Affre, an eminent representative of modern Gallicanism, 
whose sublime death on the barricades in June, 1848, when ful- 
filling a mission of peace, will hallow his memory for ever. 
All the young and energetic portion of French Catholicism at 
this time inclined to Ultramontanism, and formed what was 
then called the Catholic party. 

Two widely different tendencies were reunited by the cireum- 
stances of the times; the first bore in its traces the leaven of 
Lamennais, and aimed directly at the union of religion with 
liberty, and this was no ruse de guerre, but a deep and passionate 
conviction. The second tendency, under the name of liberty, 
meant simply conservation of the rights or rather the preroga- 
tives of the Church. Both these tendencies inclined equally 
towards Ultramontanism, because for the sincere Liberals it 
would diminish the power of the State, while, for the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, it tended to re-establish the theocracy, and along 
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with it a complete despotism in the interest of the Church. While 
awaiting the open conflict, which must inevitably occur in an 
epoch of excitement; when all principles were forced to their 
extreme consequences, the Catholic party seemed to be unani- 
mously marching on in concert to the destruction of all religious 
liberty. MM. de Montalembert and Lacordaire for a short time 
fought under the same banner with M. Veuillot. Nevertheless, 
fundamental differences existed between them, and could not 
fail eventually to widen into trenchant and radical antagonisms. 

The correspondence of some of the principal members of 
the party has been published since their decease, and it is now 
easy to give an account of the many tortuous movements which 
took place behind the scenes. In this respect there is nothing 
of greater interest than the correspondence between Lacordaire 
and Madame Swetchine. This noble Russian lady, who had 
been converted to Catholicism at St. Petersburg under the influ- 
ence of Joseph de Maistre, resided during the latter portion of 
her life in Paris, where she exercised a considerable influence in 
the religious world. She is said to have been distinguished by 
rare qualities of heart and mind, by exemplary piety and 
unalterable attachment to her friends. Her writings, published 
by the Count de Falloux, consist chiefly of letters, and are 
remarkable for the somewhat strange combination of subtle 
intellect with ardent feeling. The gis is vivacious, though at 
times pretentious; but there breathes throughout them a devout 
spirit, which is nevertheless characterized by all the errors and 
narrowness inseparable from piety exclusively Romanist. She 
made use of her ‘ salons’ over which she presided with exquisite 
grace as a — of propaganda, and in order that any good 
resolutions formed under their influence should have no time 
to evaporate, a small spiral staircase led to a subterranean 
chapel, where the Holy Sacrament might be adored. Madame 
Swetchine, by her large circle of friendships, formed a point of 
junction for the two diverse tendencies of the Catholic party, who 
met and neutralised, or became fused with each other at these 
charming réunions. Besides this, she laboured zealously, and 
played her part with skill as conductor of the orchestra, whose 
aim it was to blend and harmonize dissonant minds. She had 
no genuine love of liberty, but she had warm friends in its camp, 
and she took it very ill when they were attacked. At the same 
time she exacted many concessions from them, as we may see 
from her correspondence with Lacordaire. Verily she would 
gladly have clipped his wings, and stayed his flight had he been 
a man to yield to such influences. We see from his letters to 
what extent even he fell under the suspicion of both the purists 
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and the fanatics, and how triumphantly he rose above their 
scandals as soon as he became entirely himself. 

These divisions, however profound they may have been, were 
almost entirely kept below the surface until after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. When under the ministry of M. Guizot, the 
Catholic party organised in 1843 its great crusade against the 
compulsory teaching of the University—that is to say, against 
the education provided by the State—while demanding com- 
plete liberty of instruction in all its stages, it fought like one 
man in the journals and before the tribune. It furiously 
attacked every apparent defect in the mode of conducting the 
higher philosophical studies, at that time under the direction of 
M. Cousin, the celebrated founder of eclecticism, who made use 
of his office to teach, under this elastic title, a mixture of 
spiritualism and rationalism. When M. de Montalembert, 
addressing his opponents in the Chamber of Peers, exclaimed 
‘You are the children of Voltaire, but we are the children of 
‘the Crusaders,’ he uttered the feelings of the whole Catholic 
party ; for all were alike concerned to obtain liberty of public 
instruction. The two sections of that party fought together in 
the pursuit of this common object, the abolition of the Univer- 
sity yoke, though they held themselves free to separate, the day 
after the victory was gained. 

The revolution of 1848 produced no immediate alteration in 
the position of the divers sections of Catholicism. They recog- 
nised in the tolerance and even favour which they enjoyed 
immediately after the fall of Louis Phillippe, how truly their 
interests were served by perfect freedom from the yoke of the 
civil power. It is well known that the Church stood aloof, or at 
least refrained from contracting any strict alliance with the 
Government of Louis Philippe. It was sufficient that it 
suffered nothing from the triumphant revolution of 1848. Even 
more than that, an appeal was made to religion to bless its 
‘trees of liberty.’ The witty and sarcastic observation of a 
workman who was present at one of those frequent ceremonies 
‘Ce nest pas ce la qui le fera croitre,’ has been amply justified, 
but it did not express the general feeling. The Provisional 
Government was full of schemes for the clergy, but never 
dreamed of interfering with their emoluments. 

It must be remembered that the most distinguished represen- 
tatives of Catholicism readily accepted the new state of things, 
and heartily chanted the ‘Te Deum’ of a revolution which 
delivered them from a power essentially hostile to their preten- 
sions. During this period, however, the voices of the whole 
Catholic party were in accord ; some were pitched in the high 
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key of unqualified admiration for democracy ; others, less 
enthusiastic, took a lower tone; but the dissonance was not 
yet audible. It became distinctly so, on the occasion of a dis- 
cussion which took place in 1850, touching a new law for public 
instruction. Then followed a violent reaction against the 
Republic. The different sections of the Conservative and 
Monarchical party were drawn together in a conspiracy against 
the common danger. The old ‘ University party’ were strongly 
disposed to make large concessions to the Catholics, in order to 
reaffirm the principle of authority. This was not on their part 
a return to Christian faith; it was a mere business matter of 
proprietors looking out for something that should more fairly 
cement the walls of their enclosure. The Church appeared to 
them the best insurance company.for immovable property, and 
the curés were simply formed in line to augment the force of 
the otherwise impotent police. 
A large number of liberal Catholics most inexcusably joined 
this alliance. ‘The present constitution,’ said they, ‘1s the 
‘raft on which, like shipwrecked mariners, we must sink or 
‘swim. Let us strain every nerve to bring it to the shore.’ 
The shore which they sought to reach was the re-establishment 
of society on a Catholic basis. To achieve this they found it 
convenient to make use of this old machine of despotism, called 
the ‘ University,’ against which they had formerly declaimed 
so eloquently. They were now eager to demand that famous 
‘ liberty of instruction,’ which had been their great weapon of 
war under the preceding government. They took advantage of 
the fact that the advocates of University monopoly were dis- 
posed to give up the place to Catholicism, and, as was wittily 
observed, ‘ they crept in by the back door ;’ in other words, 
they gave to the clergy the lion's share in the direction of every 
kind and degree of instruction. This wretched law, the principal 
regulations of which are still in force, was chiefly due to that 
er of the Catholic party who had up to that time followed 
ontalembert ; the other section—whom we rarely have occasion 
to praise—under the guidance of M. Veuillot, remained faithful, 
and fought against the University monopoly under this new form. 
The separation was now made; henceforth it had only to be 
embittered. The sad events of December, 1851, led to a broad 
and irreparable breach, and now during the humiliation of the 
country now wholly given over to despotism, in the shipwreck of 
all the cherished hopes of liberty, and amid the silence of every 
nerous voice, a Hallelujah of triumph resounded from the 
atholiccamp. Blood once more streamed in the streets of Paris, 
the defenders of the constitution were hunted like wild beasts ; all 
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who had at heart one elevated sentiment trembled with grief and 
indignation. This was the opportunity seized by M. Veuillot’s 
journal to thank heaven for what had just been accomplished. 
Liberty defiled, beaten down, gagged, trampled under foot, 
suppressed for years to come, was the theme dilated on with 
rapture by this profligate journalist, and exulted in by many of 
the clergy, who hoped everything from slavery, which they 
hailed as their natural ally. This grossly absolutist tendency 
became every day more conspicuous, though, thanks be to God, 
the French Catholic church was not entirely composed of this 
numerous class which was too much patronised in high quarters. 
The Liberal party, which, though it had committed many errors, 
had latterly made many concessions, and had retained its 
generous instincts, now lifted up its head, and indignantl 
replied to the odious congratulations which resounded from all 
quarters. 

It is time that we should introduce to our readers the 
leaders of the two factions who were to play the principal part 
in the furious contest which had now to be fought, though with 
very unequal chances; for we must not forget that from the 
stand-point of Catholic orthodoxy the Liberal cause was already 
lost, or, to use a common proverb, it may be said from the 
moment when Gregory XVI. issued his Encyclical, ‘to have 
had lead in its wing.’ The violent party who cursed liberty of 
every kind were represented by the most insolent individual 
connected with the contemporary press. This was Louis 
Veuillot, the too notorious editur of ‘ LZ’ Univers Réligieux, 
who had transferred his revolutionary fury and bitterness to the 
service of the Church. He certainly possessed the talent of 
pitiless satire, but he shrunk from no personality, however 
abusive. Those who did not absolutely go with him were 
treated as fit only for the dunghill, and there he tried hard to 
lodge them. It was his delight to exasperate modern feeling. 
He shook the red rag of liberty in its face, as though the 19th 
century were a bull, which it was his professional duty to 
madden. He dived back into the past to bring up whatever 
was most hateful to modern conscience. He exhumed the In- 
quisition and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes from their 
graves, that he might glorify them; he reproduced the most 
gloomy memories—those of Cardinal Dubois, to wit—loudly 
exulting when he found anything to excite the ire of the friends 
of liberty. His polemic was a tissue of arrogant defiance of all 
current opinions; his hand was against every man. His most 
celebrated pamphlets are ‘Les Parfums de Rome’ and ‘ Les 
Odeurs de Paris,’ the antithesis of which was obvious. French 
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society was sketched with so rude a hand, and in a style so 
cynical, as to fill one with disgust. M. Veuillot could find no 
sarcasm bitter enough for those of his co-religionists who pre- 
tended to unite Catholicism with political liberty. Against 
them he directed his most cruel shafts. The influence of this 
truculent pamphleteer arose chiefly from the fact that he was 
known to be a favourite, if not a fugleman and puppet, of the 
Holy See, and thus to reflect its most secret thoughts. 

When the history of contemporary Atheism shall be reviewed, 
M. Veuillot must come in for much of the blame, for if any- 
thing could inspire a horror of religion or extenuate the 
blasphemies of the time, it may be found in the career of this 
furious zealot. After the name of Achilles there is little to 
be gained by adding the list of his colourless subordinates. 
When Veuillot had spoken who would be listened to? The 
bay of Cerberus drowned all the yelpings of his pack. Of late 
years, however, the Episcopate has furnished him with a couple 
of acolytes of some distinction. The Bishop of Nismes has 
condensed into his ‘Mandements’ all the bile of which this 
class of literature is susceptible; and we do not every day sce 
a comedy equal to that of his funeral oration over a pretended 
martyr to the Papal cause, who played him the trick of coming 
to life again in the character of a common knave. Mer. Pic, 
an extravagant defender of Ultramontanism, issued ‘Man- 
dements’ worthy of a place in the Univers. There was also 
Mgr. de Montauban, who figured among these parties. A 
considerable portion of the provincial clergy moved under the 
command of these Corypheei of Ultramontanism. The Univers 
supplied them with sound doctrine and witty malignity. It 
canted and scoffed with the same breath. ‘As I drink my 
‘ coffee and read my ‘ Univers,’ said a good country curé, ‘I am 
‘ the happiest of men.’ 

So much for the violent Catholic party. We will now turn 
to another section, those who loved liberty, and who never cried 
‘ Hosanna’ to despotism. It must not be forgotten that we 
are still dealing with the period immediately following the 
coup d'état of December, when the breach in the Catholic party 
had just occurred. We now come face to face with a very 
original character, Mgr. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans. 
We know that he has since atoned for his crimes against Rome 
by his energetic defence of the temporal power of the Pope. 
Of hasty temperament, and easily excited to enthusiasm, he 
was a journalist bishop, and great as a disputant. Although 
he was the author of some valuable works on education, he 
owed his reputation chiefly to his ever ready controversial 
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abilities. He first signalised himself as an opponent of 
L’Univers in a simply literary thesis. An Abbé Gaume, 
subsequently elevated to episcopal rank, had published an 
attack upon classical studies under the title of ‘ Ver Rougeur.’ 
The cultivated mind of M. Dupanloup—the destined prelate 
of the French Academy—stigmatised this barbarous obscu- 
rantism. He invariably showed himself a partisan of political 
liberty, so long as that liberty was silent about its rights. 
We shall see presently that in the struggles of later years 
the Bishop of Orleans has closely approached the more violent 
party. He is said to have been slightly Gallican, but it is 
difficult to discover in what way this was manifested. The 
Abbé Ceur, bishop of Troyes, since dead, and Mgr. Sibour, 
Archbishop of Paris, who perished by the assassin’s dagger, 
just as he was about to commence a suit against the Univers 
for its exaggerations, belonged to the same class. 

Three men were especially remarkable in the ranks of 
Catholic Liberalism. Two of these were the Abbé Lacordaire 
and the Count de Montalembert, the former of whom had 
recommenced his famous displays of eloquence in the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. It was in vain that his enemies had tried 
to keep him in obscurity, in consequence of his early asso- 
ciation with Lamennais. He had but to open his lips in the 
little chapel of the Collége Stanislaus where his splendid 
orations produced an effect which, in spite of all the clamours 
of bigotry, raised him to the pulpit of the metropolitan cathe- 
dral. Various precautions were taken by his opponents, the 
outlines of his discourses were demanded; but once caught 
in the flood-tide of his eloquence, the torrent carried every- 
thing before it, and the archbishop’s court sought in vain in 
the fiery improvisation of the orator for the sketch which had 
been previously approved. He trod the verge of the abysses 
without, however, falling into them; but the modern spirit of 
Liberalism pervaded all he said. His attempt to restore the 
Dominican order in France is well known. The white robe 
of the monk contrasted strangely with his thoroughly secular 
style of thought and expression. His conferences have led to 
much criticism; their arguments are often sophistical, the 
dialectic is at times fanciful, and, after all, the basis of Catholic 
doctrine is defended in its utmost rigour; but a generous spirit 
breathes through all his utterances, and his audience, always 
subdued and enchanted, yielded to the electric power of his 
eloquence, on the surface of which ever floated his ardent love of 
liberty. Immediately after the coup d’état all the pulpits of 
Paris were closed to the illustrious Dominican, and he was never 
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heard again in the city, except on the one occasion of his recep- 
tion into the French Academy. Since his death in 1861, many 
of the secrets of his inner life have been made public. The 
brilliant orator who at times produced all the effect of an 
ancient tribune, practised the strictest austerities of his Order. 
He inflicted on himself almost unparalleled macerations, and 
these, no doubt, helped to shorten his life. He thirsted after 
humiliation and suffering, and did not shrink from an extreme 
of asceticism, which could scarcely be surpassed by a Hindu 
fakir. In the depths of his heart Lacordaire suffered intensely 
from the bitter conflict between the convictions of his youth, 
and his sincere yet enforced submission to the Papacy. He 
well knew that the spirit is above the letter, and that the 
spirit of Rome was not that which animated either his life 
or his words. 

M. de Montalembert was the worthy rival and faithful friend 
of the great Dominican preacher. More plastic and profoundly 
influenced by an affectionate nature, he had greater difficulty 
in freeing himself from the strong links which bound him to 
Lamennais; but yet for a time the rupture was more entire. 
There was, indeed, one phase of his life when he preferred 
the church to liberty. This was during the strong reaction 
which followed the Revolution of 1848. On the eve of the 
events of 1851 his attitude was not what might have been 
expected from his antecedents. His horror of demagogues 
inclined him for the moment towards Imperialism, but when 
he arose from this moral swoon, with what astounding 
eloquence did he launch his thunders against Absolutism and 
all its tools, especially against those nearest to him who had 
dishonoured Catholicism by unworthy alliances! Sincerely 
Christian, of an ardent and enthusiastic nature, he once more 
hoisted his true colours and unfurled them bravely in the 
face of the most obstinate prejudices. The Anglo-Saxon race 
has no more fervent and enlightened admirer than this Catholic 
nobleman. The third chief of the liberal Catholic party of 
1852 was a young professor of the Sorbonne, M. Frédéric 
Ozanam, who, in the midst of a brilliant career, was carried 
off by consumption, before he had attained the age of forty. 
By his learned and eloquent lectures on foreign literature, he 
had the unspeakable advantage of coming constantly into 
contact with the students of the University. He was also 
one of the originators of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
an association of laymen intended to form among the young 
Catholics a bond of active charity in the relief of the poor 
and destitute. Ozanam combined the finest gifts of intellect 
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with exalted piety. Amid weakness and suffering he might 
often be seen visiting the homes of the poor to administer 
relief and sympathy. In consequence of his efforts the asso- 
ciation, which in its commencement was the expression of pure 
Christian love, rapidly advanced to success. Ozanam possessed 
all the generous impulses of youth, and he had dreams of an 
alliance between his most precious beliefs, human and Divine. 
This idea formed the very soul of that teaching, which obtained 
distinguished success for him at the Sorbonne, by the accuracy 
of its learning, and the effect, slightly feverish, perhaps, of an 
eloquence which exhausted his strength. He used at times 
expressions of singular boldness, such as, ‘There are people 
‘who do not believe in God except when a purple mantle 
‘has been thrown over his shoulders.’ ‘No, no,’ exclaimed 
he on another occasion, ‘I do not believe that fire has ever 
‘had power to conquer one thought, however false and de- 
‘testable it might be.’ Perhaps the most touching feature in 
the history of M. Ozanam is the perfect resignation with which 
he learnt that in the prime of his maturity, while enjoying 
the purest domestic happiness, in the midst of a splendid 
career of usefulness, with brilliant prospects before him, he 
must renounce all that made life precious. We know nothing 
finer than his death-bed scene as described by Lacordaire. 
Among the adherents of the same party we must not forget 
to mention the Prince Albert de Broglie, the distinguished 
representative of a noble French family. He was grandson 
of Madame de Stacl, and son of the Duc de Broglie, one of 
the finest and purest specimens of a liberal Christian states- 
man. M. Albert de Broglie has proved himself worthy of his 
rich inheritance. As the well-known historian of the church 
of the fourth century, his talent is never more strikingly 
displayed than in the discussion of religious and political 
questions, which he handles with a bold irony that is singularly 
incisive. We see that he had not been trained in the stormy 
atmosphere of Lamennais and his school. Liberty came to 
him as an undisputed birthright; he claims it with less passion 
and less breadth than does Montalembert, but no inconsistency 
can be laid to his charge. As for the Liberalism of M. de 
Falloux, he holds it neither by inheritance nor from the 
apostolate of Lamennais. By birth and education he belongs 
to the strictest sect of the Legitimists. He is the author of 
the ‘Life of the Inquisitor, Pius V.,’ and in this work he 
has declared that toleration is the virtue of the ages without 
faith. We cannot, therefore, recognize him as a Liberal on 
principle, although he has since entirely broken with the 
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extreme Catholic party, and now ranks, though with some 
reserve, among the defenders of civil liberty. ‘ Le Corre- 
spondant,’ a monthly magazine, which has become the organ 
of the liberal Catholics, owes to him its extraordinary success. 

We must beware of forgetting the interesting group known 
as the new French ‘ Oratoires,’ and organized by Pére Gratry, 
the large-hearted and sympathetic apologist of modern Catho- 
licism. Tou much disposed to use mathematical processes in 
the place of moral demonstration, he is always eloquent, high 
minded, and enamoured of liberty, and though somewhat too 
indulgent to the Jesuits, is ever eager to harmonize the 
irreconcileable in theory and practice. We must also mention 
another man of mark, M. Arnaud de l’Ariége, the generous 
and talented representative of democratic ideas in combination 
with profoundly Christian principles. At the epoch which we 
have now reached, he had far outstripped the majority of 
liberal Catholics in demanding the separation of Church and 
State as the first condition of the individual development of 
personal faith. 

The reconstitution of Gallicanism proper a few years before 
had led to the formation of a third party, unimportant as to 
its numbers, but counting among its adherents some distin- 
guished names. The Abbé Guettie, the learned historian of 
the French Church, had tried to find in the national traditions 
a firm basis of resistance to Ultramontanism. His heavy and 
badly-written work was a well furnished arsenal of weapons 
against Rome. A no less decided partisan of this section was 
that eminent theologian the Abbé Monet, professor of theology 
in Paris, well known by his valuable works against Pantheism, 
as well as against that school of Traditionalists who, the better 
to ensure the authority of the Church, would overturn all the 
foundations of truth. The Abbé Monet, though an orthodox 
Catholic, was hostile to the exaggerated pretensions of the 
Papacy, but was more favourable to the rights of the National 
French Church than Lacordaire, with whom in 1848 he had 
laboured in founding ‘ L’Ere Nouvelle.’ For this act of inde- 
pendence the Holy See had never forgiven him, and it had 
with a very bad grace confirmed his appointment to a bishopric 
in partibus, to which it demurred on the plea of his being 
subject to fits of deafness. This literally meant that he had 
turned a deaf ear to the commands of the Roman court, an 
unpardonable sin in that quarter. The most extreme liberal 
of the Gallican party was, however, to be found in the cell 
of a philosophical anchorite, M. Bordas Demoulin, known to 
the public by his works on the philosophy of Descartes, who 
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with his disciple, M. Huet, formed the whole of this particular 
school. This paucity of numbers was, however, compensated 
by the strong faith and indomitable energy of its leader. M. 
Bordas Demoulin, determined not to abate one jot of his proud 
independence, lived in poverty and solitude, whence he sent 
forth the imprecations of an indignant prophet against the 
humiliations of the Church, expatiating in glowing terms on 
what might have been its possibilities if it had not openly allied 
itself with democracy. Above all he insisted on the immediate 
necessity of breaking every tie which bound it to the temporal 
wer, that with a wooden cross in its hand, and the word of 
berty on its lips, it might recommence the conquest of a 
world which had repudiated it. He has developed his great 
ideas in a volume entitled ‘Des Pouvoirs Constituants de 
‘)’Eglise,’ in which he explains his entire theory. M. Huet 
has given wider circulation to these notions in a series of short 
clever papers, which are instinct with the same austere, yet 
liberal spirit. This small clique presents to us one of the most 
interesting manifestations of the period. Such was the aspect 
of affairs in the Catholic Church of France, immediately after 
and to some extent under the influence of the coup d’état of 
December. From this brief sketch we are now in a position 
to understand its principal divisions, and the characters of the 
men who played important parts in them. We shall next 
inquire in what way the momentous decisions of the court of 
Rome in subsequent years have led to fresh troubles and inaugu- 
rated new conflicts. 


It. 


The first of these decisions was the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. It were useless 
to dilate on the vast import of this bold stroke of the Papacy. 
However important in itself as a doctrinal decision which gave 
unqualified sanction to Mariolatry, the fact of daring to pro- 
mulgate a new dogma without a general Council was the most 
dangerous and insolent of Ultramontanist innovations. Nothing 
like it had ever been known. In times past, the solemn right of 
defining doctrines had always been reserved to the representa- 
tives of the Church assembled in Council. Now nothing could 
much less resemble a legitimate council than the pretended con- 
sultation by letter with the principal bishops, and the hasty gather- 
ing together in Rome of a few of their number. In the great 
ages of faith, a similar encroachment on the part of the Papacy 
would have created universal indignation—or rather, the fear 
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of public opinion would have stifled such a project in its birth. 
The Jesuits of Rome knew well enough that they had now no 
need to dread giving a shock to the minds of men by this experi- 
ment, although it was far more audacious than anything ever 
before attempted. There was great joy in the camp of the Papal 
fanatics. The followers of the Univers mounted the Capitol 
and chanted Simeon’s song. In the complete subjection of the 
Church to the Papacy they saw the dawn of a glorious day. 

The more liberal of the Ultramontanists felt no scruple in 
ar the new dogma. The Correspondant joined the 
chorus of the Univers, and the Abbé Gratry excelled all 
his compeers in exalting the glories of Mary. The old Gal- 
licanism alone seemed cut to the heart. e most distin- 
guished of its adherents groaned in secret, but it was well 
known that to many among them these were days of grief and 
bitterness. 

MM. Bordas Demoulin and Huet issued a bold protest. Ina 
book entitled, ‘ Essais sur la Reforme Catholique,’ they pointed 
out that the old traditions were utterly set at naught by the 
Jesuits at Rome. ‘ What a crime,’ exclaimed M. Huet, ‘ thus 
‘to run counter to the time-honoured method of arriving at 
‘truth! What acrime, above all on the part of those whose 
‘ prime mission is to teach it, who have solemnly sworn to defend 
‘it!’ These bold champions did not hesitate to pronounce the 
new dogmaa heresy. ‘As it involves,’ said they, ‘all the cor- 
‘ruptions, so it forces us to demand radical and complete reform. 
‘The crisis admits neither of concession nor delay. When an 
‘outrage is committed against God’s revelation, submission is 
‘not obedience, but apostasy and unfaithfulness to the faith of 
Jesus Christ’ (p. 605). MM. Bordas Demoulin and Huet 
spoke out boldly that which many others thought and muttered 
in secret. The strongest protest came from an aged priest, 
the Abbé Laborde, a man universally respected, who, on hearing 
what was brewing at Rome, set off thither, naively imagining 
that the voice of truth would gain a hearing from the princes 
of the Church, even though it came through an unknown 
country priest. He presented to the Pope a brief but earnest 
manuscript, entitled, ‘ Za Croyance a ? Immaculée Conception ne 
peut devenir un Dogme de Foi.’ It were worth while to read 
his account of the persecutions that he underwent from the 
Pontifical police. Hunted as a felon, driven by force from the 
Eternal City, he returned to France to breathe his last in the 
wards of a hospital, where, with his dying hand, he penned his 
final protest against these modern heresies. The cry of the 
just, which in vain sought to gain a hearing on earth, reached 
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heaven, and the sentence of the dying man against the usurpa- 
tions of the Papacy was the pr Bn gs of Him who holds the 
keys of hell and of death. 

The rapid succession of great political changes have strangely 
complicated the internal crisis of Catholicism. The most serious 
of these events has been the Italian war, which overthrew the 

wer of Austria, the natural protector of the Papacy in the 

eninsula. The latter, deprived of several of its finest pro- 
vinces and threatened with the loss of others which groaned 
under its yoke, naturally assumed an attitude of violent opposition 
to the new kingdom of Italy, which it at once excommunicated. 
The ancient political régime possessed in its eyes a sacred charac- 
ter, inasmuch as it was from this only that it could claim the 
conservation of temporal power. This explains the fact that 
since the Italian war of 1859 the reaction has found more favour 
than ever at Rome, and the hatred of civil and religious liberty 
has assumed proportions truly fanatical. Absolutism in every 
sense is the rampart of the temporal power of the Papacy, which 
can only justify itself from this stand-point: It now becomes 
easy to comprehend by what means the Holy See was led on to 
the Encyclical of 1867 with its accompanying Syllabus. Surely 
it would not have been drawn into such unqualified imprudence if 
it had not felt that it was now being driven into a permanent posi- 
tion of aggressive warfare. Every advance of Liberalism seemed 
to it to batter down a stone from the fortress behind which it 
defended its political sovereignty. Thus it fell foul of its true 
enemy while pretending to be deeply concerned for its interests, 
and took up a stand upon the temporal power as a sacred 
entrenchment which should prove an exception to the general 
principles of modern society. 

The Pope was right. The logic of events is not arrested by 
man’s caprice. A truce to inconsistency; we can do nothing 
by half measures. It is impossible to plead for liberty at Paris 
and to fight against it at Rome. The time is past when we 
could say that what is ‘truth on one side of the Alpsis falsehood 
on the other!’ Liberal Catholicism, whether or no, must 
take part in the crusade against Pontifical absolutism, and in 
this feng siege against Rome, which can only end in the utter 
overthrow of the ‘ Wall’ of this China of the West. From these 
considerations we may obtain a clear explanation of the internal 
conflicts of Catholicism and the condemnations launched against 
some of its most illustrious defenders. It is that all their 
apologies for disguising or maintaining the abuses of the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy have not compensated for the 
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injury they have inflicted upon it by daring to advocate the 
cause of liberty. 

However, the conductors of the Correspondatn do not stint 
their defence of the temporal power; they overwhelm Italy 
with their hatred, simply because she has touched the loaves 
and fishes of the Lord’s anointed. They attack her with their 
fiercest polemic, while they shut their eyes to the amount of 
evil that the Papacy had inflicted on her as the unflinching 
obstacle to her enfranchisement. 

When Count Cavour adopted as his motto that fine sentiment 
of M. de Montalembert, ‘ L’Eglise libre dans 1’ Etat libre,’ the 
Liberal Catholic party were ready at once to accuse him of 
blasphemy. Orators, publicists, and bishops vied with each 
other in Salone and outraging the Italian nation, and insult- 
ing her aspirations. The Bishop of Orléans rivalled his colleague 
of Poitiers in his efforts to drag it in the mud, and to glorify the 
beauty, gentleness, and liberality of the pontifical rule. The 
party represented by the Correspondant did more than use its 
pen in the same cause; it also furnished its keenest sword in the 
person of General Lamoriciére, the warrior of Castelfedordo. 
One voice alone in the Catholic camp refused to join in chorus 
with the defenders of the priest-king, and that was M. Arnaud 
de l’Ariége, who, in 1866, published a volume entitled ‘L’Italie,’ 
in which he protested, in the name of religion, against these 

fatal confusions of faith and politics. We cannot help quoting 
the following passage, which nobly maintains the honour of 
spiritual Christianity in the midst of this theocratic fever :— 


‘In whatever part of the civilised world a heavy blow is aimed at 
the rights of conscience, every man feels himself involved, and there 
rises at once an universal protest. 

‘When fanatical priests at Rome carried away a Jewish child from 
its home, every friend of justice, whether Rationalist, Protestant, or 
Catholic, forgot his distinctive faith, and thought only of the rights of 
the outraged father. When in Spain Protestant Christians were con- 
demned by the temporal power on account of their religion, the whole 
Jewish community throughout the world nobly pleaded the cause of 
their Christian brethren. 

‘Shall Rome alone, of all civilized peoples, fail of her mission ! 
Now, when liberty is the great need of the age—a need so imperious 
that even those who curse her in their hearts are compelled to wear a 
mask, when she is the pole-star towards which the eyes of all the 
oppressed on earth are turned—shall Rome, the temporal kingdom of 
the Pope, prove the insurmountable obstacle? This, which holds in 
check not only Italy but the whole Christian world, is a prodigious 
calamity which takes the form of a challenge from the spirit of the 
past to crush the aspirations of the whole civilized world, 
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‘Thus, whatever events are taking place in Europe, this great fact 
must never be lost sight of. Let the peoples never forget that every 
conquest of liberty will be precarious, every solution incomplete, so 
long as the question is not radically settled at Rome by the abolition 
of the temporal Papacy. Such is our reason for having, during some 
years past, raised the cry, “ Delenda est Carthago.” Every institution 
of our times must be submitted to the crucible of liberty. The obsti- 
nacy of the Romanist clergy in clinging to a political basis, will only 
convince the Liberals everywhere that the Church has no other founda- 
tion on which to stand, and that failing this, she must at once sink 
into ruin,’ 


Such language could not but be offensive at Rome; by way 
of retaliation the Papacy was bound to show its gratitude to the 
eminent men who had fought as its champions, nevertheless it 
rewarded with unqualified approbation those only who were its 
entire slaves. 

It looked with suspicion on the support of the liberal Catholics, 
well knowing that the spirit which animated them was, in fact, 
the same which first aroused Italy, and now encouraged her re- 
volt against itself. The Papacy had now become alive to the fact 
that it is impossible long to cherish the love of civil liberty, more 
especially liberty of conscience for the world in general, and at 
the same time to proscribe it in one little enclosure. This mis- 
apprehension was, however, soon to be dissipated, and nothing 
hastened the impending rupture more than the great manifesta- 
tion of liberal sentiment which took place at the Catholic 
Congress of Mechlin, in the month of August, 1863. The Count 
de Montalembert, in tones which vividly recalled to those who 
heard him the impetuous editor of L’ Avenir, took the initiative. 
On the 20th and 2lst of August, 1863, he delivered two 
orations, in which, with splendid eloquence, he summed up all 
the principles of liberal Catholicism, without overlooking their 
glaring inconsistencies. These orations were afterwards pub- 
lished ina pamphlet, and to be appreciated should be read in 
their entirety. In these vehement utterances Montalembert 
asserts his claim to a share in the heritage of Cavour, and 
developes anew the famous motto, ‘L’Eglise libre dans 1 Etat 
libre.’ We cannot deny that he begins cautiously; he calls the 
illustrious founder of Italian freedom a great criminal ; he takes 
pains to show the way in which his ideas on the complete inde- 
pendence of the Church may be reconciled with the Roman 
theocracy ; that, according to the approved phrase, the temporal 
and spiritual power ought to be united at Rome, that they may 
be separated elsewhere. But these concessions, all of which are 
perfectly sincere on his part, only bring out in stronger relief 
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his bold demands for freedom. He loudly declares that he has 
nothing to regret in the past; that the Church ought resolutely 
to turn its back on the old régime, and loyally to make use of 

the great powers of the time—of universal suffrage, of the 
’ freedom of association, of the press, and of worship—in order to 
remove all the misunderstandings of this epoch. To this last 

int the great orator devotes the whole of his second address, 
We will let him speak for himself. We shall by-and-by sce 


the importance of this extract in the history of contemporary 
Catholicism. 


‘Of all the liberties which up to the present time I have under. 
taken to defend, I hold liberty of conscience to be the most precious, 
the most sacred, the most legitimate, the most necessary. I have 
loved, I have defended liberty of every kind, but, I glory above all, 
that I have fought as the champion of this. To-day, after so many 
years, so many struggles, and so many defeats, I cannot speak of it with- 
out unusual emotion. Yes! be it ours to love to defend every form of 
liberty ; but it is religious liberty that claims our warmest respect, 
that demands our most entire devotion, for it broods over the loftiest 
and purest regions of thought and activity, while it sweeps through 
their widest domain; its empire reaches from the depths of individual 
conscience to the most conspicuous manifestations of national life. 
It alone illumines two lives and two worlds—the life of both soul and 
body, of heaven and earth, belonging alike to all without exception, 
to- the poor as well as to the rich, to the strong as to the weak, to 
peoples as to their kings, to the youngest of our little children as to 
the genius of a Newton or a Leibnitz—yet ! strange and melancholy 
fact ! it is religious liberty the most fragile, the most delicate of all, 
which we fear to touch, lest we should destroy it ; it is this which, 
roclaimed everywhere as right in theory, is the least of all compre- 
Kended, respected, and shielded from a thousand rude and treacherous 
attacks, too often unperceived and unpunished. 
‘I must confess, however, that this enthusiastic devotion to liberty, 
which animates my soul, is not common among Catholics. Many like 
it well enough for themselves—which is no great merit,. for, as a 
general rule, every man would like every kind of liberty for himself— 
but pure religious liberty, liberty for the consciences of others, the 
liberty of a form of worship which they deny and reject, disquiets 
and disgusts many amongst us. 
‘In the interest of Catholicism, I plead then for liberty of 
conscience without reserve or hesitation. I freely accept all the 
consequences, whatever they may be, which public morality does not 
condemn, and which equity demands. 
‘This brings me to a delicate but essential question, which I 
approach without evasion, because, in all discussions of this nature, 
I have ever found the wisdom of boldly meeting this natural and often 
thoroughly sincere objection current amongst the adversaries of the 
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liberties of Catholics. Can we now, this day, demand liberty for 
truth, that is, for ourselves (for every man, if he is sincere, must 
believe that he holds the truth), and refuse it to error, that is, to those 
who do not think as we do. I distinctly answer, no! here, I know 
full well, incedo per ignes, and I hasten to add that I make no 
pretension to anything beyond the expression of my individual 
opinion. I bow before all the tests and all the canons which may be 
quoted against me ; I neither contest nor discuss one of them, but I 
eannot stifle the deep convictions of my innermost heart and con- 
science; I cannot refrain from expressing, after having for twelve 
years studied the efforts which are being now made to rehabilitate 
men and things, that in my youth no one among Catholics dreamt of 
defending this liberty. I declare then that I feel an inexpressible 
horror at every species of punishment or penance inflicted on humanity 
under the pretext of serving or defending religion. The faggots 
lighted by the hands of Catholics do not excite less horror than the 
scaffolds on which Protestants have immolated so many martyrs 
(loud applause) ; and I quiver with pain as I feel on my own lips 
the gag that has been forced into the mouth of those who preached 
their faith with pure consciences. The Spanish inquisition saying 
to the heretic, ‘The truth or death,” is as odious to me as the French 
terrorist saying to my grandfather, “ Liberty, fraternity, or death !” 
(Renewed applause.) ‘The human conscience has a right to demand 


that these hideous alternatives shall be no longer imposed upon it. 
(Great applause.) * 


Surely such language as this leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of explicitness. Welcomed with enthusiasm by his own 
party, though by many of them deemed somewhat extreme, 
it called forth loud cries of indignation from his opponents, 
especially among the vehement apostles of Jesuitism, for 
M. De Montalembert had aimed a vigorous blow at the 
fundamental principles of this powerful school, and at all the 
foundations of its secret teaching. We have no doubt, that 
immediately after the congress of Mechlin, and in consequence 
of the demands and accusations which sprang out of that 
assembly, the Encyclical of December 8th, 1864, was prepared ; 
for, reading it without prejudice, and taking the words in their 
natural sense, we cannot fail to find in it the plainest denial of 
all that Montalembert had pleaded for with such generous 
earnestness before the assembled congress. 


These are the words of the present so-called Vicar of Christ 
upon earth :— 


‘You are not ignorant, most venerable brethren, that there are, in 
the present day, many men who apply to civil society the absurd and 
impious principles of naturalism, who dare to say that good govern- 


* Pp. 95—97, 132—135. 
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ment and civil progress demand that society should be constituted 
and ruled altogether apart from religion, as if there were no such 
thing, or, at least, ignoring any difference between the true religion 
and those which are false. Further, in defiance of the doctrine of the 
Bible, the Church, and the Holy Fathers, these men do not shrink 
from declaring that the best government is that which does not 
recognise its obligation to repress, by legal penalties, the violators 
of Catholic law, except when the public tranquility demands it. 
Setting out from this absolutely false idea of social government, they 
hesitate not to adopt that erroneous opinion, so fatal to the Catholic 
Church and the salvation of souls,which our predecessor, Gregory XVI, 
of blessed memory, characterised as madness ; it is this,—that liberty 
of conscience and of worship is the right of every human being ; that 
it ought to be proclaimed, and secured by the law of every well- 
constituted state, and that every citizen should be at full liberty to 
express publicly his opinions, whatever they may be, by word of mouth, 
in print, or otherwise, without being subject to any limitation from 
the civil or ecclesiastical power ; but, in making these rash assertions, 
they do not consider that they are preaching the liberty of perdition, 
and that if human opinion is allowed license to question everything, 
there will never be wanting men who will dare to resist the truth, 
and place their confidence in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth ; 
a most deadly and pernicious error, which Christian faith and wisdom 
ought carefully to avoid, according to the teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. And, since wherever religion is banished from civil 
society, where the doctrine and authority of Divine revelation are set 
at nought, the true notion even of right and justice is obscured and 
lost, and material force takes the place of true justice and legitimate 
right, there it is that certain men, taking no account of the most sure 
principles of sound reason, dare to proclaim that the will of the 
people, manifested in what they call “public opinion,” or in any other 
manner, constitutes the supreme law, independent of all right Divine 
or human, and that in politics, accomplished facts have the force of 
right simply in virtue of their being facts. But who does not see 
and feel, that society freed from the restraints of religion and true 
righteousness, can henceforth have no other end than the accumulation 
of wealth, and can be subject to no law in any of its actions, but the 
quenchless desire to gratify its passions, and serve its own interests ! 
This explains to us why men of this class pursue, with cruel hatred, 
the religious orders; never taking into account the incalculable 
services rendered by them to religion, society and literature, they utter 
vile slanders against them, declaring that they have no warrant for 
their existence ; thus echoing the calumnies of heretics. In fact, as 
our predecessor, Pius VI. of blessed memory, very wisely said, “ the 
abolition of the religious orders inflicts a wound on liberty,” the 
liberty of obeying the Master's commands, does despite to a mode of 
life commended by the Church as conformable to the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and inflicts a wound on those illustrious founders whom 
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we adore at our altars, and who established these orders under the 
direct inspiration of God. 

‘ But these men go further, and, in their impiety, declare that the 
faithful should be deprived of the privilege of publicly giving alms 
in the name of Christian charity, and would even abolish the law 
which on certain days forbids servile work, in order to provide 
opportunity for Divine worship ; and all this under the false pretext 
that this privilege and this law are at variance with the principles 
of a sound political economy. 

‘ Not content with banishing religion from public life, they would 
even exclude it from the bosom of the family. Teaching and 
professing the fatal errors of communism and socialism, they affirm 
that domestic society, from which the family derives its existence, 
is a purely civil institution, and consequently that from the civil law 
are derived all the rights of parents over their children, above all the 
right to teach and educate them. 

‘ As for these mistaken men, the chief end of their maxims and 
machinations is wholly to withdraw the education of youth from the 
healthy doctrine and holy influence of the Church, in order that they 
may taint and defile, with the most pernicious errors and vices of all 
sorts, the tender and susceptible hearts of the young. In fact in all 
ages, those who have been eager to overturn social and religious 
order, and to annihilate all laws, human and Divine, have made it 
the prime object of their devices and efforts to degrade and deceive 
youth, because, as we have indicated above, their great hope is the 
corruption of the generation that is to come. 

‘ Neither must we neglect to teach that royal power is given to 
some men, not only for the government of the world, but, above all, 
for the protection of the Church; and that nothing can be more 
advantageous or more glorious for kings and governors than to 
conform themselves to the words which our most wise and courageous 
predecessor, Saint Félix, wrote to the Emperor Zeno, to “leave the 
Church to govern herself with her own laws, and to allow no one to 
put any obstacle in the way of her liberty!” .... In fact, it is 
certain that it is to their interest, whenever they are concerned with 
matters relating to God, scrupulously to follow the order which He 
has prescribed, and not to prefer but to subordinate the royal will to 
that of the Priests of Christ. ’ 

We place below a few of the propositions CONDEMNED in the 
Syllabus appended to the Encyclical. 

Pius IX. pronounces his anathema on the following common- 
places :-— 

That every man is free to embrace and profess that religion which, 
according to the light of reason, seems to him to be true. 


24th.—That the Church has no right to use compulsion; it has no 
temporal power, direct or indirect. 

54th.—That the Church ought to be separated from the State and the 
State from the Church. 
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74th.—That matrimonial causes and relations belong: to civil society. 

77th.—That in our time it is useless to regard the Catholic religion as 
the only state religion to the exclusion of every other cultus. 

78th.—That the law is right which in certain Catholic countries 
provides for foreign residents the enjoyment of their own peculiar forms 
of worship. 

80th.—‘That the Pope might and ought to put himself in accord with 
progress, liberalism and modern civilization. 


France and the Cicumenical Council. 


We must now consider what was the effect produced by this 
document on the three sections of French Catholicism, namely : 
the absolute Ultramontanists, the liberal Ultramontanists, and 
the Gallicans. We need scarcely interrogate the first of these 
parties: its response is what it always has been. Its exultations 
are characterised by the insolence of victory and revenge. Its 
journals, L’ Univers and Le Monde, abused without measure the 
advantage they had just gained. They saw their favourite 
doctrines defended by the sacred buckler of infallibility, and 
they never ceased to extol the whole system of civil and 
religious tyranny. The Pontiff himself declared that they 
alone comprehended him, and that the apologists of the Inqui- 
sition and the dragonnade were the chosen organs of eternal 
truth. 

The second section, the liberal Catholics, represented by the 
Correspondant, while secretly champing the bit, began by 
bowing before the storm. The pontifical condemnation struck 
its tenderest part. We need but compare the Pope’s Encyclical 
with Montalembert’s manifesto at Mechlin to see that the 
sentiments of the two documents are wide as the poles asunder. 
The Correspondant should have preserved its‘silence. An En- 
cyclical is not a dogma; it may be accepted with reserve. 

nfortunately, the Bishop of Orléans did not believe in ob- 
serving such a measure of — which would have been 
quite in harmony with his dignity. Incensed at the advantage 
reaped from the Encyclical by the enemies of the Church, he 
published a aps. to show that the Pope had spoken well,* 
and had only condemned license, and not liberty. By a clever 
diversion, the impetuous prelate, rushing head foremost into 
political controversy, entered on a vehement discussion of the 
convention concluded between France and Italy on September 
8th, 1864, immediately after which the French occupation of 
Rome had taken place. After thus truculently denouncing a 
treaty which he characterized as treason, he discussed the Ency- 
clical, and launched out into a thousand subtle interpretations 


* La Convention du 15 Septembre et Encyclique da huit Septembre par 
Mgr. d’Orléans. Paris. 1868. 
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to show its hidden depths of meaning, and to prove that a reason- 
able construction might be put upon the Holy Father’s anathemas. 
This was simply patching the new piece on the old garment, 
and, according to our Lord’s words, making the rent worse. 
No interpretation, however clever, could disguise the agonising 
transparency of the Pope’s words. All the world knew that the 
Bishop of Orléans and his party would have moved heaven and 
earth to prevent the appearance of the Encyclical ; and that his 
attempt to show that it had been prepared especially for their 
satisfaction, was one of those extraordinary expedients which, 
by their excessive cleverness, defeat Gutinstions M. De Monta- 
lembert took care not to be led into the snare. He was silent 
for a time, but when he spoke, he gave utterance to precisely 
the same thoughts and convictions which he had avowed in the 
past, just as if the Encyclical had never appeared. We may 
see how thoroughly incorrigible he was, by perusing his 
noble work on the American war, in which he takes the oppor- 
tunity to pay a fresh homage to the Anglo-Saxon race, and to 
civil and religious liberty. 

The Encyclical did not the less trouble many upright con- 
sciences. We have a remarkable proof of this in a volume 
which the Correspondant would not venture to advertise, though 
it was written by one of its staff, M. De Metz Noblat, a 
thoughtful man, whose lofty, powerful mind gave him great 
influence among the well-known group of the liberals of Nancy. 
It is entitled “ L’Eglise et l’Etat,” and contains a collection of 
articles on the great question of the relations between the 
temporal and spiritual powers. It is clear that the author 
inclines towards their separation, although he gives no decisive 
judgment. He concludes his volume with a solemn declaration, 
that it is more than a simple exposition of his own ideas ; it is the 
burden of his conscience which he cannot but make known in 
face of the assumptions of the papal court. He asserts that he 
speaks not for himself alone, but that his scruples and anxieties 
are shared by a large number of those who cannot cheapen their 
deepest convictions. Hence the importance of his noble protest. 

We have now to trace the effect of the Encyclical on those 
who still adhered to Gallicanism. All the most distinguished 
members of this party were cut to the heart, but their doctrine of 
the non-infallibility of the Pope, when speaking only in his own 
name, enabled them to regard the Encyclical as simply a Romish 
manifesto, bad enough, no doubt, but not binding on their 
consciences. It had been at all times desirable that this dis- 
tinction should be clearly made, in order to neutralize the vexa- 
tious results of pontifical declarations, which always, in spite of 
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the theory of their inchoate inspiration, produced an immense 
effect. The French government had hit upon an excellent plan 
of giving it greater notoriety by forbidding its official publica- 
tion, under the pretext that it clashed with civil rights. This 
interdict was not made until the press, with its thousand mouths, 
had spread the Encyclical in all directions, and only served to 
interest the liberal feeling of France in favour of a document, 
which had been so foolishly burked. The State, by meddling in 
this matter, went the surest way to complicate the question. 
The effect of the Encyclical on M. Huet was just that of the 
last feather which broke the camel’s back. After the death of 
Bordas Demoulin, Huet stood alone in the breach, and found 
it exceedingly difficult to maintain his bold Liberalism, and at 
the same time to hold by the Catholic Church. Subsequently 
he yielded to a violent mental reaction, and gave up not only 
Catholicism but Christianity itself, and he now ranks among the 
opponents of revelation, as is too evident from the painfully in- 
teresting volume in which he gives an account of the evolutions 
of his mind, under the title of ‘La Revolution Religieuse au 
19me Siécle,’ from which we cite the following passage :— 


‘Our age has seen but one Catholic who may be called liberal in 

the sense in which this term is applied to modern Protestant and 
Jewish reformers; I allude to Bordas Demoulin. He knew how 
to combat face to face the successors of St. Peter. He conceived the 
bold design of reconstituting, upon the ruins of old abuses, a primitive 
Christian liberty which should include all orders in the Church, laity 
as well as clergy ; but the events proved that Bordas was too far 
advanced for the present age. He ought to have lived in the sixteenth 
century. He died nominally a Catholic, but at heart, perhaps, the 
truest Protestant of his epoch. Three events of great importance and 
significance have marked the reign of Pius IX., and have consigned 
Catholicism for ever to Ultramontane rule. These are the definition 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 1854, the Austrian 
Concordat of 1855, and the Encyclical of 1864. These acts have shut 
Catholicism within a circle, from which it is impossible for it to 
escape. 
‘ We are not here treating a theological question, we are merely 
sketching the history of a religious movement. In this respect the 
proclamation of the Immaculate Conception appears to us to be the 
most remarkable event that has occurred in the annals of Catholicism 
for more than a century. Surely our contemporaries must be in- 
different to results, or secure of success, for this great event has passed 
almost unperceived. Let us pause over this date, December 8th, 1864 ; 
it marks the opening of a new Catholicism, which we must be allowed 
to call an extreme Catholicism, from which the spirit of the times and 
of modern society can hope neither for truce nor quarter. 
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As to the manner of conducting this business, care was taken that 
the episcopate, which is the rival power of the Papacy, should find itself 
not simply ignored, but disgraced. The Papal party acted advisedly in 
bringing two hundred bishops to Rome to affirm the definition of a 
dogma, but where all deliberation was forbidden, and they were 
forced, like so many mutes at a funeral, to be present in silence at 
one of the most solemn acts of Catholic life. From that time they 
were degraded from the position of pastors to the level of the flock, 
and the inordinate ambition of Rome was satisfied. The infallibility 
of the Pope, which France, for so many years had refused to acknow- 
ledge, was alas! publicly declared amid the applause of good Catholics. 
The theocracy of Gregory VII. revived with fresh power. We must 
wait to see what will be the results of all this ; the future alone can 
declare them. I know that some of the most highly respected among 
the clergy lament, groan, and yet hope in secret ; but can Catholicism 
ever retrace its steps? The Church, so to speak, has burnt her ships. 
All hope of reform is at an end. The rapid movement of modern life 
withdraws it from the autiquated Church, which is now stereotyped 
by this Ultramontane dogma. Superstition, which comports only with 
the subtleties of rabbinical scholasticism, is extending its dominion. 
M. Bordas foretold the fall of Catholicism, if it should ever dare to 
reform itself. We shall see it, said he, utterly degraded and finally 
degenerate into Paganism. This prophecy is in course of accomplish- 
ment. The new Catholicism, or Marianism, is dogmatically as incom- 
patible with scientific as it is with political or social progress. Casting 
from it the educated classes, it will become the religion of the peasants, 
among whom, like the early Roman paganism, it will perish. Some 
few of the élites, led astray by the prejudices of custom and early 
training, and a few metaphysicians of the past may still take refuge in 
the shelter of the old sanctuary. As for the masses their true intellec- 


tual and moral life is drained. The reign of Pius IX. marks the 
fatal date of the decadence.’ 


Such was the effect of the Pope’s Encyclical on a thoughtful, 
conscientious man. It would seem as if the infatuated folly 
which carried the Papacy to this extreme of audacity, at the 
same time infected the whole French Catholic Church, for, in 
December 1868, she inaugurated a campaign which of all others 
was the best calculated to multiply such defections as that of M. 
Huet. 

This campaign arose out of a perfectly harmless innovation 
on the part of the Minister of Public Instruction, who, in order 
to bring greater educational advantages within the reach of 
young girls, had arranged for courses of instruction from the 
Professors of the Lycées in all the principal towns of France. 
Assuredly there was essentially nothing in such a project to 
inspire alarm. The mothers of families were left perfectly free 
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as to whether or not they would send their daughters to these 

classes, which, moreover, were to be conducted on principles 

that should be entirely neutral on religious questions. But the 

Church would not understand it thus. It regarded the educa- 

tion of woman as its own peculiar domain. To dispute this 

was, in its view, an unwarrantable encroachment, an intolerable 

usurpation of its rights. So thought Mgr. Dupanloup, and he 

issued pamphlet after pamphlet, in which he denounced the 

dark project of giving secular education to young girls, who 

ought only to be nursed and brought up in the bosom of the 

Church. This cry of alarm sounded far and wide; the ‘man- 

dements’ of his colleagues responded to his appeal, following one 

another with scarcely a pause. Nothing could be more pitiful 

than this episcopal prosing, which could do nothing but parade 

its grief like a woful elegy, with a deep black border. Unfor- 

tunately, the general silliness of this elegiac literature was 
relieved by occasional denunciations, and the lovers of liberty 
were charged with the cost of its tears. It would not even weep 
gratis, This particular question soon widened and embraced 
many others. Not only the education of young girls, but the 
whole scheme of University instruction was attacked. A vast 
system of petitioning was organized, under the initiative of the 
Bishop of Orléans, who had set fire to the powder by his 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Les Alarmes de ]’Episcopat,’ in which he 
enumerated the various signs of Materialism in the education of 
youth, which so greatly disquieted his episcopal brethren. By 
a strange perversity, he set on foot a petition which, demanding 
liberty of instruction for itself, appealed to the State to over- 
look and keep a check on certain free associations which provided 
higher education for females. Here we have a specimen of 
the endless equivocation of the Catholic party. Whenever it 
speaks of liberty, we know that it means only its own, and 
that it would like to keep everybody else in chains. The talon 
has too often protruded from the velvet paw for us to pay one 
moment’s attention to its professions of liberality. Have we 
not seen it seizing every opportunity to take advantage of the 
university monopoly? We should sympathise with it, if it 
asked for liberty of instruction in all departments; but we 
are increasingly convinced that although the State ought, as 
much as possible, to aid the dissemination of knowledge, it is 
not its province to instruct, for the moment that the State 
becomes the schoolmaster, at least in France, it must have a 
fixed doctrine, be it philosophical, religious, or political, and 
we are at once saddled with a State history, philosophy, and 
religion. We do not hesitate to say that whatever may be the 
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materialistic influence of free education, it is liberty alone that 
can cure its own evils. Let all monopolies be destroyed, and 
there is no longer any privileged class. This is all that we 
ask. But French Catholicism would gag the mouths of its 
opponents, and make use of the State as its gendarme. 

n the identical petition which demanded liberty of instruc- 
tion a plea was put in against popular libraries, which the 
Church would like to have overhauled, because, according to the 
view of M. Dupanloup, ‘ there are sophists, like M. Jules Simon, 
‘who insist that God has no need to be defended by the 
‘law.’ Such is the upshot of this bastard Liberalism. It brings 
to mind the ridicule which last year covered a certain 
Doctor Machelard, who brought before the consideration of the 
Senate some abomination, which he pretended to have heard. 
It was discovered the day after this fearful disclosure that the 
faithful witness was a deaf man, who could hear nothing but his 
own conjectures or suspicions. 


Nothing could be better adapted to bring religion into dis- 


eredit than the discussion before the Senate of the famous 


petition from fathers of families. The Senate, as a rule, is 
conservative of everything except religion. In spite of its 
Bench of Cardinals, it is far from being an apostolic company. 
Doubtless it has gained experience in the service of three or 
four successive régimes, but it is of a kind that ill accords with 
al for the faith ; and any religious cause that is brought before 
the Senate, be it Protestant or Catholic, makes but a sorry figure. 
The Marshals who, with one hand on their sword-hilt and the 
other twirling their moustaches, confess the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, will produce an effect more comic than 
edifying. As to the cardinals, we may appeal to their own 
speeches. Is there any enlightened friend of religion who 
would not have given anything if these most reverend digni- 
taries would have held their peace? The only result of the 
debates in the Senate has been to furnish an opportunity to 
M. Ste. Beuve proudly to raise the standard of a free philosophy 
and to enlist all the scoffers on his side—-an easy success in 
— of such grievous blundering. The Minister of Public 
nstruction confined himself to timidly pleading extenuating 
circumstances without attempting to base his argument on any 
high principle. In fact this would have been impossible, for he 
no more than his opponents wished for true liberty. He only 
wanted to get an order of the day which should confirm him in 
his own position. 

Nothing but irritation and misunderstanding came out of 
these debates, and only the enemies of religion reaped any 
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advantage from them. Such was the issue of the fine campaign 
inaugurated by the Bishop of Orléans at the very moment when 
the Encyclical was quite enough to bring discredit upon Catho- 
licism, if not on Christianity itself. 

But we must not lose sight of the real state of things which, 
however disguised by circumstances, is at all times that of pro- 
found division in the bosom of the French Catholic Church. 
This is perhaps more conspicuous in Paris than elsewhere. 
There, on the one side, are the religious orders, the houses of the 
Jesuits, which, owing to their indisputable success as teachers of 
youth, and more especially their work in the great military 
schools of government, have considerably multiplied of late 
years. In the centre of Paris, close around the church of 
Ste. Genevieve, we find a religious enclosure, a kind of Roman 
colony pledged to all the traditions of Ultramontanism. At its 
head are such dignitaries as Mgr. de Ségur, an old chamberlain 
of the Pope, who has long played the part of a Legate, carrying 
on a direct correspondence with the Vatican, and giving infor- 
mation about the teachings and practices of his ecclesiastical 
inferiors. This, however, has been put an end to. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, determined no longer to tolerate these inquisi- 
torial proceedings of a subaltern, made forcible entry into the 
houses of the Jesuits, who had vainly tried to escape from his 
control. 

The party known as the ‘ Zélants’ found strong supporters in 
the Faubourg St. Germain among the families of the old 
legitimist aristocracy. The opposite tendency is, however, at 
present very powerful at Paris. Among its adherents may be 
reckoned the Theological Faculty, with its learned Dean, Mgr. 
Marét, and Mgr. d’Arboy, the present Archbishop, one of the 
most enlightened and learned among the clergy at the present 
time. His fine expressive face bears the seal of mental supe- 
riority and austere habits. His piety is enthusiastic, and nothing 
can be more impressive than his impassioned addresses. He 
dreads all Ultramontane extremes, and while he ardently loves 
France, and desires her glory, he mourns over the absurdities 
which compromise religion and modern thought. Unhappily 
he looks far too much to the civil power for support. He is not 
content with showing deference to it; he is its prime friend and 
admirer. His discourse at the first communion of the Prince 
Imperial went beyond all reasonable measure of official respect 
to the government. This is the one feature of the Gallican 
Church which he should at any cost abandon, for his dependent 
attitude injures religion far more than his finest allocutions can 
serve it. We frankly express this regret at the same time that 
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we cherish a warm sympathy with a prelate who seems so 
admirably adapted to stem the current of Ultramontane follies. 
He has suffered much from the suspicions and accusations aimed 
against him by the ‘Zé/ants.’ «It is well known that he is in bad 
odour at Rome. When he pleads his own case before the Pope, 
his personal advantages and eloquent speech dissipate all the 
prejudices felt against him; but as soon as his back is turned, 
his accusers return to the attack, and undo his work. The 
Archbishop has gathered around him in Paris a large number of 
intelligent, enlightened, liberal men, among the junior clergy, 
from whose influence we should augur a better future for the 
Church of France if the opposing current were not so mighty 
and so favoured by the highest ecclesiastical power. 

The boldest step taken by the Archbishop of Paris has been 
that of allowing Pére Hyacinthe to preach in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame, under whose vaults crowds have gathered to listen to his 
eloquent appeals. Pére Hyacinthe has not yet identified himself 
with any theological dogma; indeed it seems uncertain whether he 
has any strong dogmatic tendency ; but his preaching is charac- 
terised by a generous, earnest spirit, which has already made him 
a power on the side of liberty. Connected by family ties with the 
old University party, he received a solid classical education, 
took orders in his early youth, and became a barefooted Carme- 
lite. He possesses the gift of eloquence in a degree which 
places him in the first rank of pulpit orators. His first appear- 
ance in Notre Dame was a triumph. Eager crowds thronged 
the place two hours before the appointed time. He is small of 
stature, with a frank, intelligent face, and a sonorous voice. He 
speaks as if inspired by the impulses of his mind and heart, and 
in his best efforts there is an entrancing power that is altogether 
unequalled. This cannot be said of all his utterances; some- 
times the thread of his discourse is snapped and lost in the 
rushing torrent of his improvisation. His dialectic is occasion- 
ally subtle as that of a seminarist, and his images are often too 
abundant, but the indefinable electric flash of genius kindles 
and quickens all he says. Pére Hyacinthe’s imagination is 
majestic and beautiful, and never more dazzling than when he 

ints with a master’s hand some fine Oriental Scripture scene. 
Hitherto he has touched only on ordinary subjects, such as the 
personal God, eternal principles of right, civil society, religious 
society, &c. We long to find him treating the deeper questions 
of spiritual life, such questions as must lead his hearers directly 
to the feet of Jesus Christ. The most remarkable feature of his 
rere is that noble breadth of sentiment which acknow- 
edges and bids God speed to true piety wherever it is found. 
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Another characteristic of his preaching is its freedom from 
sacerdotalism. He boldly urges the universal priesthood set up 
by God in the bosom of. every family, and declares that every 
father and mother ought to be the priests of their own household, 
and that the great misery of the Church in the present day 
springs from the fact that God’s people have renounced this 
solemn responsibility. 

Doubtless it is easy to bring charges of inconsistency against 
@ popular preacher, but such inconsistencies, almost inevitably 
growing out of his position, do not alter the fact that this 
mighty voice has given utterance to the sorrows and aspirations 
of the Christian conscience in the very heart of Catholicism. 
The soul of the great orator, like an Kolian harp, vibrates to 
the wind that passes over it. Pére Hyacinthe’s conferences 
are far more than isolated manifestations; they reveal a general 
state of feeling in the multitude who re-echo them. The rage 
which they excite elsewhere, the cruel disdain with which they 
are treated by the Univers increases what we may term their 
barometric value. The Abbé Loyson teaches from his chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the Theological Faculty of Paris the same 
liberal sentiments, and in a form still more distinct, though less 
ornate. It is true that Pére Hyacinthe has been succeeded in 
the pulpit of Notre Dame by Pére Felix, who preaches there 
regularly during Lent. This eloquent preacher is the mouth- 
piece of the Jesuits, and has placed at the service of Romish 
dogma his clear, keen intellect, which, capable as it is of taking 
many détours in sophistical argument, never fails to come 
back and make humble prostration before the great idol of 
Papal authority. Last year he conducted two conferences 
against Protestantism, in tones full of bitterness and injustice, 
and in which all the old calumnies were resuscitated. The 
contrast is, indeed, striking between the two popular preachers; 
but this contrast is only an epitome of all contemporary Catholi- 
cism. We should have liked to give specimens of the oratory 
of these great rival preachers, but our space is exhausted. We 
should have liked also to say much on the subject of Catholic 
piety. It would have been highly interesting to trace in the 
region of daily practical life these two currents which, in the 
domain of thought and the conflicts of the Church, are ever 
rushing wildly against each other. We might cull choice 
specimens from one of the most touching of recent publications, 
Les Recits @une Seur, by Madame Craven, from the recent 
poetic portraiture of Eugénie de Guérin, or from the Abbé 
Gratry’s graphic sketch of the young catholic theologian, the 
Abbé Pereyre, which brings before us a noble specimen of deep 
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and earnest piety. On the other hand we sce these streams, . 
so pure at their source, adulterated, vitiated, and strangely 
mingled with the most abject superstitions, such as the 

retended miracles of ‘La Viarge de la Salette,’ and ‘La 

iérge de Lourdes,’ those prodigies of absurdity, fruits worthy 
only of the charlatan priests of an expiring paganism. We 
wished also to have enlarged on the development of a new 
form of worship, which is much in vogue now-a-days, the 
adoration of St. Joseph, which seems to be greatly on the 
increase, if we may judge from its eminently silly devotional 
literature. These strongly contrasted features must never be 
lost sight of when we are endeavouring to understand con- 
temporary Catholicism. We may take as our guide in these 
interesting researches, a valuable work by the Abbé Michaud, 
on L’ Esprit et la Lettre de la Vraie Piété, in which he 
strongly protests against the abuses of modern pharisaism 
and against everything that would enervate and materialise 
true religion. This, however, is too vast and important a 
theme to be lightly skimmed. It has been our endeavour to 
show that the divisions of Catholicism are general and universal, 
and that they bear upon practice as much as on theory. 

It is under the circumstances which we have been en- 
deavouring to describe that the meeting of the Cicumenical 
Council, summoned by the Pope for December next, is about 
to take place. Its preface and programme are contained in 
the Encyclical of 1864. Verily the Catholic Church has never 
before reached so momentous a crisis, for now everything around 
her wears the aspect of change. In the sixteenth century the 
Council of Trent was competent to decide any doctrinal question 
without the fear of exciting violent internal conflicts. Civil 
society, in spite of some slight efforts in France and Spain 
to show their independence of the Holy See, was at that 
time closely bound to the Church. Now, all is utterly changed, 
with the exception of the Pope’s little principality. The State 
is now constituted on a wholly different basis from the Church. 
The State is a merely secular institution, and knows well that it 
cannot return to its old religious limitations. Such is the 
position of things in which the ecclesiastical representatives of 
Catholicism are summoned to make decrees not only concerning 
doctrine—a matter that might create but little excitement— 
‘but also upon the relations of civil society to the church. 

This great ecclesiastical machine called a general Council is 
about to be constructed and set to work before the whole world. 
Its wheels will have to work in an absolute vacuum, for as to 
any decrees that it may make touching the political = of 
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religion, it is all but idle talk. The Council. is simply a coup 
@eglise of the Ultramontanists. It is a Jesuit plot; and 
the audacious men who take the lead in it reckon before every- 
thing to make use of it against the Liberals. It is not modern 
impiety that they trouble themselves about, for they know 

rfectly well that its abettors but mock at their anathemas ; 
it is the liberal tendency in the bosom of their own Church 
which engrosses their energies; it is this which they hope to 
crush. Possibly they may succeed; only, that which they thus 
think to destroy may perhaps burst its bonds, and be marshalled 
once more outside the narrow limits within which they had 
thought to stifle it. There is their supreme danger. Two 
recent publications, which now lie before us, bring out the 
gravity of this position of affairs more forcibly than anything 
we have stated. Both of these refer to the forthcoming council. 
One is a letter on the future cumenical Council by the Bishop 
of Orleans. This is a hymn of hope, and brings to mind—shall 
we say it?—the timid boy who whistled as he crossed the 
churchyard to keep his courage up. It is, at least, a spurious 
effort to reassure himself against some invisible danger of which 
he has a vague and indefinite dread. The bishop affirms that 
everything will pass off in the most glorious fashion, and that 
true liberty will result from this blessed and triumphant coun- 
cil. ‘Liberty,’ says he, ‘has she any cause for anxiety? 
‘ What can those men have to dread who from the Catacombs 
‘to the Carmelite Massacre have established Christianity with 
‘their lives in their hands? Shall the bishops of America 
© combine with the bishops of Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
‘land in a conspiracy against liberty ?? The eloquent prelate 
wisely omits the Bishop of Rome. He knows that we have no 
need of encouragement from America and Switzerland; but 
that a little may be required from France and much from the 
Holy City, whence come the Encyclicals and anathemas against 
modern society. We believe that at Rome there is a permanent 
conspiracy against liberty, shown at one time by grievous 
moans over the most trifling signs of progress, at another by 
significant acts such as the Austrian Concordat and the steps 
which followed its abolition. Further, we believe that the 
convocation of this council is a part of that conspiracy, and that 
one object of it, which is fully decided on, is to formulate into 
dogmas the temporal power, the entire negation of liberty of 
conscience, and all the other fine things that are taught and 
practised at Rome. Our anxieties, therefore, are all alive with 
respect to the results of this celebrated and dangerous council, 
and we do not stand alone; witness the second publication to 
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which we have referred, which has but just issued from the pen 
of M. Arnaud de |’Ariége, and is entitled ‘Za Révélation et 
VEglise.’ In it the author clearly developes his views as to the 
of harmonising Christianity with modern society, 
so long as the Church remains a political establishment united 
to the State. He shows that this confusion of things essential 
different was the destructive characteristic of Paganism, whic 
ignored the rights of conscience because it knew nothing of the 
true God. In our days it compromises everything, deteriorates 
everything, and by enlisting religion in the service of abso- 
lutism, renders it distasteful to every generous nature. These 
grand ideas are developed from reason and history with rare 
vigour and force of language. The author does not hesitate to 
denounce the miserable policy of the Court of Rome, especially 
or. the eve of the eoutiedl. He thus expresses himself :-— 


‘Whence does this pretended divorce arise? Why should the 
Church seem to have lost that discernment of the wants of the age in 
which it lives, and that power of renewing its youth which has given 
it during eighteen centuries such unexampled longevity? What 
radical alteration would such divorce have effected in the onward pro- 
gress of humanity? Would the great movement of civilization have 
suddenly changed its course? Might we not think so when a Church 
which has been the initiator in all progressive movements is suddenly 
arrested, and can do nothing but launch anathemas against the modern 
world ? 

‘It is time that the dignitaries of the Church should take this view. 
The France of the present day is and wishes to remain the France of 
’89. To allow it to believe that the Church represents a social right 
opposed to the social right of 89,— founded on principles irreconcilable 
with those principles,—would be not only to make a divorce with the 
Revolution, but to make a divorce with France itself. Catholic 
France has certainly deep roots in its national history, and its fidelity 
to its religious traditions—in spite of the retrograde policy of its 
ministers—is a wonderful and striking testimony to this fact. It has 
also the instinctive conviction that this antagonism rests upon a pro- 
digious misunderstanding. 

‘But it is not without danger that the public mind is left indefi- 
nitely in agitation and indecision upon interests so important as these. 
Already the Church has alienated the liberal, active, living portion of 
the country. We find it difficult to express ourselves with sufficient 
clearness when we speak of these violent, anarchical spirits, whose 
fundamental doctrine is, the revolt of man against God, the abolition 
of all moral discipline, and the negation of all social power. That 
these men should be the irreconcilable enemies of Christianity, and 
that the Church should not cease to condemn their errors is all very 
natural ; but the fact that the subversive theories and the most legiti- 
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mate conquests of the Revolution should be enveloped in common 
anathemas, combines at once peril and injustice. 

‘Let those who are trying to force the Church into this line of 
reaction know that the question is not now concerning confused ten- 
dencies and distractions where religious incredulity endeavours to aid 
the reform of the political status, but concerning practical principles 
which are accurately defined, concerning a new social right which is 
taking possession of the whole world, and which, having had its first 
manifestation in France, is no longer the dream of a few Utopians, 
but has become a fact, and an indestructible one. 

‘Such is the present situation : the Revolution is affirming itself, 
formulating itself, and becoming the foundation of all civilized nations, 
while the Church is protesting with the perseverance of despair. This 
antagonism has already produced disastrous effects ; we fear it is pro- 
ducing effects incalculably more disastrous. 

‘During three centuries hostility has been proclaimed between 
the Church,—which has made itself the cringing parasite of absolute 
governments in order to assure its own. power,—and secular society, 
just becoming conscious of its rights ; while the people, anathematized 
because they wish to be free, have not ceased to advance and increase 
in importance.’ 

We regret that our space does not allow us to quote the 
eloquent passage in which M. Arnaud de l’Ariége depicts the 
withering influence of the Papacy on the Austrian Empire and 
on the fair lands of Italy and Spain, and points to the peculiar 
combination of circumstances which lead liberal Catholics to 
rue with strong misgivings the results of the Gicumenical 

ouncil. 

Will this courageous note of warning be regarded? In a 
few months we shall see. If the council proves to be what all 
the preceding circumstances would lead us to fear, if it sanctions 
the adoption of the Syllabus, if it officially and dogmatically 
confirms the rupture between Rome and modern society, it will 
be responsible before God and men for the aggravated unbelief 
which it will provoke wherever Catholicism ts regarded as the 
representative of Christianity. The fearful crisis which will 
alienate the minds of men from the Gospel, and in fact from 
the very idea of God, will be precipitated with a violence sur- 

ing anything that we have hitherto seen. But the crisis 
within the Catholic Church will not be less serious. Possibly 
the votaries of Rome may succeed in concealing it for a time ; 
rhaps many of the more liberal-minded among them may 
ave the courage to fight against it; nevertheless, it cannot be 
avoided. 

The unhesitating and unqualified condemnation of a tendency 

whose roots are deep and far-reaching, which is not the accident 
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of the moment, but which is connected with a long series of 
events in the past, will bring sooner or later a rupture which 
will be hastened by the disappearance of the fiction of endowed 
religions. It will introduce an epoch of trouble and anxiety, 
but at the same time of agitation that shall be fruitful of good 
results. Catholicism, itself reformed, shall bring its tribute to 
the great religious movement which is going on all over the 
world, and to which no one church by itself is equal; if, on the 
contrary, liberal Catholicism is crushed and extirpated, there 
will ere long remain nothing of the great Roman Church but a 
lifeless corpse ready to vanish away. 

The conclave of ecclesiastics which is to take place at the end 
of this year, under the peculiar combination of circumstances 
which we have endeavoured to explain, is an event of great 
significance. In any case, it will be the winding-up of a long 
drama, to which we may fairly apply the title of Racine’s 
tragedy, ‘ Les fréres ennemies.’ ‘There can, in fact, be no oppo- 
sition more radical and determined than that which exists 
between the two parties who constitute the Catholicism of the 
present day. The signal wonder of the Romish Church of our 
time is not its unity, which is only a myth, but its continued 
affirmation of unity in the midst of divisions so rooted and 
startling. 


Art. V.—(1.) The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Three 
volumes. London: Chapman & Hall. 1863. 


(2.) Dramatis Persone. By Rosert Brownixc. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1864. 


(3). The Ring and the Book. By Rosert Brownine. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1869. 


THERE is a power in Browning which compels. If it be urged 
that he is not in accord with his age,—its representative and 
natural leader,—which has been the position of the greater 
poets,—it may thereto well be answered that never before has a 
poet shown such conquering force over an indifferent or hostile 
audience. He is, in many respects, especially unsuited to the 
time. This age is, we fear, for a malonity of the opulent, an era 
of luxury, of easy entertainment in the forms of literature and 
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art, of disinclination to win enjoyment by labour. Now, many 
of Mr. Browning’s best poems are also problems. Again, it is 
a self-centred age: men think more of modern life, and amid 
modern life of English life, than of life more remote. But 
Mr. Browning, although he has shown a poetical power over 
modern English life, notably prefers other themes; he has an 
especial preference for Italy, and a faculty for portraying the 
Italian ecclesiastic in various phases. Besides, although this 
is the day of competitive examinations, it is also the day of 
smatterers ; we have scholars of high attainment, but we have 
also an outer host of persons whose learning is merely super- 
ficial; and to such persons Mr. Browning, one of the most 
learned poets our nation has produced, is scarcely welcome. 

When Mr. Browning chose as the title of one of his volumes 
‘Dramatic Lyrics,’ he showed that he knew his own power. 
He is not a dramatist, but he is a consummate actor. Into one 
character he can throw himself utterly; but he is unable to 
bring men and women upon the scene, as Shakespeare did, and 
put them in action. Hence, in each of his plays there is a 
single strong character, surrounded by others who are almost 
lay figures. But has Mr. Browning ever had an equal as a 
writer of what he calls ‘dramatic lyrics ?’ The lyric is usually 
a mood of the poet’s mind: to throw into lyrical form a mood 
of some other mind is Mr. Browning’s great faculty. Probably 
the ruggedness which characterises many of his lyrics is, under 
these circumstances, hardly avoidable. To produce in song the 
mood of another mind is a work of immense difficulty ; to fit 
that song with the rhythm which the mind in such a mood 
would have produced, transcends the poet’s power. Hence 
many of Mr. Browning’s lyrical metres are constructed metres. 
What could be more awkward than the rhythm of ‘ Le Byron 
‘de nos jours,’ with its cacophonous jingle of ‘round the 
‘mound,’ ‘verse and worse,’ ‘ pass, alas,’ in the second line of 
each stanza? Lyrical rhythm is, in its perfect form, a crys- 
tallization of the poet’s thought: the songs of Shakespeare and 
of Shelley are the most delightful examples of this in English 
literature. But in a skilled hand constructed rhythm may 
have a beauty almost equal to that of natural rhythm. The 
lyrics, for instance, of Moore and Praed are seldom spontaneous, 
yet their musical flow has a charm of its own. Mr. Tennyson 
has seldom of late years been absolutely spontaneous ; his 
artistic culture has, to some extent, prevailed over his poetic 
power; but there is one lyric of his— 


‘ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea !’ 
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which possesses the same simple spontaneity as the nightingale’s 
eternal passion, the lark’s unwearying song of praise. The 
lyrical parts of his more recent writings have a very delicate 
and finished beauty, but it is mainly a beauty of construction,— 
as artificial as his masterly imitation of Catullian galliambics, 
which were themselves spontaneous when shrieked by the 
priests of Cybele. We cannot find in any of Mr. Browning’s 
poems that complete identification of the rhythm with the 


. thought which marks lyrical perfection. He considers some- 


‘xhat too curiously the material with which he works. Lan- 
guage, the poet’s material, often develops undesigned beauty 
under the worker’s hand. In the true lyrical mood, the poet 
is unconzcious, receptive; the play of his fancy has the ease 
of a cloud’s calm motion or a river’s flow. This is never per- 
ceptible in Mr. Browning. You see him at work, like the 
sculptor with his chisel and mallet. You cannot imagine him 
lazy in Lotos-land, drinking in the dreamy sounds and sights 
of summer, till with a sudden flash of an angel’s descent the 
thought crystallizes, and the supreme song is sung. Indeed, 
if we may venture to say so, Mr. Senenion 1s most spontaneous 


in doggrel. His doggrel is delicious. His power over absurd 
rhymes transcends Byron, transcends Tom Ingoldsby. And, 


to catch Mr. Browning in his most natural mood, you must see 
him rhyming, as in ‘A Likeness :’— 


‘The portrait ’s queen of the place, 
Alone ‘mid the other spoils 
Of youth,—masks, gloves, and foils, 
And pipe-sticks, rose, cherry-tree, jasmine, 
And the long whip, the tandem-lasher, 
And the cast from a fist (“not, alas ! mine, 
But my master’s, the Tipton-Slasher”) ; 
And the cards where pistol-balls mark ace, 
And the satin-shoe used for cigar-case, 
And the chamois-horns (“shot in the Chablais”) ; 
And prints—Rarey drumming on Cruiser, 
And Sayers, our champion, the bruiser, 
And the little edition of Rabelais : 
Where a friend, with both hands in his pockets, 
May saunter up close to examine it, 
And remark a good deal of Jane Lamb in it, 
But the eyes are half out of their sockets ; 
That hair’s not so bad where the gloss is, 
But they ’ve made the girl’s nose a proboscis : 
Jane Lamb, that we danced with at Vichy! 
What, is not sheJane? Then, who is she? 
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This natural delight in daring doggrel is the growth of a 
superfecundity of humour. Mr. Tennyson has but little 
humour, though a very delicate vein was developed in ‘The 
‘ Princess.’ Mr. Browning is a great humourist, and therein 
resembles Ben Jonson more than any later poet. The author 
of ‘Every Man in his Humour’ conceived character in a 
definite position, not, as Shakespeare did, modified and compli- 
cated by the action of the world. And this is certainly the 
case with Mr. Browning’s conceptions of character. He seizes 
his man with a sort of photographic instantaneousness, and 
gives us a portrait of one mood of him, with almost solar 
vividness and accuracy: but the power of the great painter, the 
Titian or Vandyke on whose canvas you see the whole man, 
with all his possibilities, does not belong to Mr. Browning. It 
cannot belong to anyone who is more humourist than poet. 

‘ Paracelsus,’ Mr. Browning’s earliest poem in order of publi- 
cation, is a phase of a subject which has a special fascination 
for him. There are men who, striving for knowledge and 
power, attain less than they desire, and are tempted to pretend 
to a higher attainment than they have reached. Such charac- 
ters have often a half-belief in their own pretensions, while at 
intervals consciousness of insincerity causes them to despise 
themselves. Aureolus Paracelsus the philosopher becomes the 
professed magician; and the poet works out, with frequent 
power, although with too great prolixity, the struggle between his 
noble and ignoble influences. His subsequent efforts in a 
similar direction are far finer and more lucid, which is partly 
because they assume the form of monologues. ‘ Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology’ also errs in being too prolix, but the power 
of the portrait is undeniable, and the subtle analysis of the 
sophistry whereby a man persuades himself to remain in a 
position which he knows to be a false one, appears to us 
extremely valuable. The temptation of Paracelsus is in our 
time renewed in other forms. The subtle prelate in partibus 
talks with fearless frankness after dinner to a literary man on 
whom Mr. Browning has conferred the grotesque name of 
Gigadibs. 

« An unbelieving Pope won’t do, you say. 
It’s like those eerie stories nurses tell, 
Of how some actor played Death on a stage 
With pasteboard crown, sham orb, and tinselled dart, 
And called himself the monarch of the world, 
Then, going in the tire-room afterwards 
Because the play was done, to shift himself, 
Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 
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The moment he had shut the closet door, 

By Death himself. Thus God might touch a Pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 

And whose part he presumed to play just now ? 


Yet, with this thought haunting him, the sage Bishop adheres 
to his profession, reasoning himself with a curious subtlety which 
it is impossible to condense into a belief that this is the wiser 
course. To compare a Latin ecclesiastic with a Yankee 
‘medium’ is not perhaps quite courteous: but Mr. Browning 
sees both from the same point of view. Mr. Sludge is a 
character of Bishop Blougram’s type, and deceives himself and 
justifies himself in precisely the same way. Possibly it may 
seem to some minds just as undignified to profess faith in the 
creed of Rome for the sake of ecclesiastical power as to pretend a 
knowledge of the invisible world in order to live in comfort. 
Says Sylvester Blougram to his literary friend— 


‘ You're young, I’m old, you must be old one day ; 
Will you find then, as I do hour by hour, 
Women their lovers kneel to, that cut curls 
From your fat lap-dog’s ears to grace a brooch— 
Dukes, that petition just to kiss your ring— 
With much beside you know or may conceive ?” 


He is reasoning precisely as does the servant-lad whom his 
master’s folly turns into a ‘medium.’ 


‘I lied, Sir—there! I got up from my gorge 
On offal in the gutter, and preferred 
Your canvas-backs : I took their carver’s size, 
Measured his modicum of intelligence.’ 


And soon. The extreme minuteness of Mr. Browning’s mas- 
terly analysis is somewhat tedious; and no doubt poctry has 
Righer functions than this searching surgery. But the photo- 
graphic nature of Mr. Browning’s faculty has in these three 
pictures shown itself, revealing to the world that there is a 
strong family likeness between the medical charlatan of the 
fifteenth century and the ecclesiastical and spiritualist charla- 
tans of the nineteenth. 

Italy has fascinated more than one English poet. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in a recent essay full of the pleasant sugges- 
tiveness and easy freshness of thought which are natural to him, 
writes thus of the sources of English poetry : ‘If I were asked 
‘ where English poetry got these three things—its turn for style, 
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‘its turn for melancholy, and its turn for natural magic, for 
‘catching and rendering the charm of nature in a wonderfully 
‘near and vivid way, I should answer, with some doubt, that it 
‘ got much of its turn for style from a Celtic source; with less 
‘ doubt, that it got much of its melancholy from a Celtic source ; 
‘with no doubt at all, that from a Celtic source it got all its 
‘natural magic.’ Mr. Arnold is a critical technologist, and his 
newest phrase—‘ natural magic ’—is considerably more felicitous 
than ‘the grand style.’ We have only to remember Keats’s 


‘ . . . magic casements, oy ening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn,’ 


to know what this natural magic means. Well, Mr. Arnold 
goes on to mention Milton, ‘a poet intoxicated with the passion 
‘ for style as much as Taliessin or Pindar,’ with intent to show 
that style in English poetry is of Celtic growth. Is he not 
forgetting Milton’s visit to Italy and earnest culture of Italian 
literature? To us it appears that in Italy Milton caught that 
passion for style which is one of his main characteristics. But 
Italy did not modify the chief current of Milton’s thought. 
Style he may have learnt there: matter was his own, was Eng- 
land’s. The hedgerow elms, the milkmaid’s song, the stories of 
Chaucer, our most English poet, are the salient points in poems 
whose titles came from Italy. Byron again, who would fain 
have written his poems in Italian, if only he had known enough 
of the language 


‘ Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin,” 


learnt in Italy to use the octave rhyme with more fluency and 
force than Pulci or Ariosto, but did not learn to think more like 
an Italian than an Englishman. His very abuse of England 
was thoroughly English: in this he and Cobbett were much 
alike. But both Mr. and Mrs. Browning became to some extent 
Italianized by their residence in Italy. In the ‘Poems before 
Congress’ and the ‘ Last Poems,’ Mrs. Browning writes like a 
daughter of Italy, a born subject of Victor Emanuel; while 
Machiavelli himself could not more thoroughly have entered 
into the tortuous labyrinthine Italian character than does Mr. 
Robert Browning. So, while Milton, as we think, learnt style 
in Italy—and Byron learnt novelty of rhythm—Mr. Browning, 
acquiring neither of these, has learnt to know Italian nuncios 
and legates with a strangely intimate knowledge. Nor does he 
know the ecclesiastics alone ; the painters and musicians of Italy 
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seem also to be his intimate friends. Not very long ago indeed 
there was a rumour to the effect that Mr. Browning intended to 
carry out a certain theory of his own, and show that a poet 
might become great in another art beside his own. ‘If,’ says 
Monsignor, in ‘ Pippa Passes,’ ‘there should arise a new painter, 
‘will it not be in some such way by a poet, now, or a musician 
‘(spirits who have conceived and perfected an Ideal through 
‘some other channel) transferring it to this, and escaping our 
‘ conventional roads by pure ignorance of them?’ It is evident 
that Mr. Browning has a critical knowledge of both paintin 
and music; but, although we are told that the very thing whic 
Europe now most desires is criticism, it may be questioned whether 
critical knowledge is a good thing for a poet. 

But Italy has subjugated Mr. Browning. There are both 

in and loss herein; we fear the loss is the greater. An 
Rigilsbnten who knows so much of Italy as he knows, can 
teach us what in no other way could be learnt; but what might 
he not have taught us if he had been permeated by English 
instead of Italian life. Poetry, like charity, should begin 
at home! However, Mr. Browning has chosen to forsake 


. England for Italy. Perhaps ‘The Englishman in Italy’ is the 


most characteristic of his poems. It proves how thoroughly 
every trivial detail in the manners of his adopted country 
has fixed itself upon his memory. 


‘Meantime, see the grape bunch they’ve brought you ; 
The rain-water slips 
O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe, 
Which the wasp to your lips 
Still follows with fretful persistence.’ 


Touches like these, loving photographs, show Mr. Browning’s 
thorough delight in Italy. j we have no desire to detract 
from their value; only we believe that an English poet of real 
power can do greater things in his own country than in any 
other. Mr. Browning has given full evidence of his capacity 
to write of England. Take this lovely passage :— 


‘Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 

‘ That’s the wise thrush : he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.’ 


Birds and poets are ancient allies, and birds have probably 
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done more for poets, than poets have ever been able to do 
for birds ; but what Aristophanes and Milton and Coleridge have 
q done for the nightingale, and Shakspeare and Shelley and 
. Wordsworth for the lark, Mr. Browning does here for ‘the 
| ‘ wise thrush.’ Henceforth, whensoever the mavis sings mel- 
lowly in sweet summer eventides, let his wisdom be remem- 
bered. But before returning to Italy with Mr. Browning, 
we must quote those magnificent lines which he has given 
to England from the sea. 


‘Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the north-west died away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 
Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest north-east distance, dawned Gibraltar grand and 


gray ; 
Here and here did England help me : how can I help England ?’— 


Say; 
" ‘Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa.’ 


It is impossible not to regret the Italianization of one who can 
think in such noble English as this. 

However, to Italy Mr. Browning compels us, and when we 
have followed him thither, our regrets are half forgotten. We 
sympathise with that ‘Italian person of quality,’ who thought 
hes city so much more delightful than a villa, as a place of 
residence. 


‘ Ere opening your eyes in the city, the blessed church bells begin ; 
No sooner the bells leave off than the diligence rattles in ; 
You get the pick of the news, and it costs you never a pin. 
By-and-by there’s the travelling doctor gives pills, lets blood, draws 
teeth ; 
Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the market beneath. 
At the post-office such a scene-picture—the new play piping hot, 
And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal thieves were 
shot. 
Above it, behold the archbishop’s most fatherly of rebukes, 
And beneath, with his crown and his lion, some little new law ot 
the duke’s |’ 


The very follies of the Italian temperament become pleasant 
under the poet’s treatment. We hear Galuppi playing toccatas, 
‘stately at the clavichord,’ in the brilliant Venetian midnight, 
long, long ago, and shudder at the terrible echo of the ghostly 
music. 
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‘As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the 
crop : 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop?” 


Or we float upon the canals of a later Venice, city of mystery 
and marvel, while the gondolier sings— 


*O which were best, to roam or rest ? 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast 1” 


Or we hear the Jews, a mutinous congregation, snarling at the 
bishop, to whose sermon they were forced to listen on Holy- 
Cross Day at Rome. Or we are admitted to the confidence of 
Fra Lippo Lippi, the voluptuous Florentine monk, who is a 
famous painter, and who firmly believes that by painting a 
great picture for Sant’ Ambrogio’s—a picture of celestial glory 


with himself slily introduced into it—he shall make complete 
atonement for his past escapades. 


‘T, caught up with my monk’s things by mistake, 
My old serge gown and rope that goes all round, 
I, in this presence, this pure company ! 

Where’s a hole, where’s a corner for escape ? 

Then steps a sweet angelic slip of a thing 

Forward, puts out a soft palm—“ Not so fast !” 
—Addresses the celestial presence, “ nay— 

He made you and devised you, after all, 

Though he’s none of you. Could Saint John there, draw— 
His camel-hair make up a painting-brush ? 

We come to Brother Lippo for all that, 

Iste perfecit opus.” ’ 


Or another painter—he who was styled ‘ faultless’—betrays 
in his monologue to his Lucrezia, how faultlessness, as men 
deem it, is often absolute weakness. Or the dying bishop 
orders his tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church, and shows the culmi- 
nating point of that strange sensuous superstition which Mr. 
Browning everywhere detects among Romish ecclesiastics ; 
promising his sons his future influence with Saint Praxed on 
their worldly behalf. 

‘That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line ! 
Tully, my masters! Ulpian serves his need | 
And then how I shall lie through centuries, 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long ; 
And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupifying incense-smoke !’ 
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We, who breathe fresh air, good wholesome Protestant air, 
can scarce imagine such a close choked atmosphere, as that 
in which St. Praxed’s bishop loved to live; but neither, happily 
for us, can we sympathise with the mendacious Nuncio in 
‘The Return of the Druses,’ or with the Legate Ogniben in ‘A 
‘ Soul’s Tragedy,’ who has reached the very acme of eccle- 
siastic diplomacy, and has ‘known three-and-twenty leaders of 
‘revolts ;’ or with those wicked, wily Florentines, who choose to 
destroy the general whom they deem dangerous in the remark- 
able p beer of ‘Luria.’ In truth, to Englishmen generally, 
the astute Italian character is barely intelligible ; Machiavelli is 
a permanent problem to us, and we are by no means certain 
what we ought to think of Cavour. How much less can we 
expect to comprehend the Italian character in its supersubtle 
ecclesiastic form! Perhaps there could be no clearer proof 
of the difficuity of such comprehension than an Englishman’s 
utter failure to understand Pope Pius IX., whose career is 
to Italians quite intelligible. Walter Savage Landor dwelt long 
in Italy, and doubtless imagined that he knew something of the 
national character. In 1847 he dedicated his ‘ Hellenics’ to the 
Pope, saying, ‘ You have restored to Italy hope and happiness ; 
‘ to the rest of the world hope only. But a single word from 
‘ your prophetic lips, a single motion of your earth-embracing 
‘ arm, will overturn the firmest seats of iniquity and oppression. 
‘The word must be spoken; the arm must wave.’ Same 
with this somewhat flatulent prose an epigram from ‘ Dry 
‘Sticks,’ published in 1858. 


‘ Excipe fortem animum neque falli aut fallere pronum, 
Excipe digna deo pectora, digna viro ; 
Excipe justitizque et libertatis amorem, 
Promissamque fidem, cetera crede Pio.’ 


Whether Landor, the most lucid of poets, is to be thought 
less or greater than Mr. Browning, the most obscure, it is, at 
any rate, evident that he did not understand Pope Pius; 
whereas, we doubt not that to the writer who has given us 
Ogniben and Blougram, the Pope is perfectly intelligible. 
Now, as cosmopolitanism is the order of the day with many 
of us, a great English poet who really knows the men of an 
alien nation, and can bring them bodily before us, is doing 
serviceable work. An undeveloped imaginative faculty is a 

revalent misfortune of the middle-class Englishman. If 
e is a guardian or an overseer, he is generally quite unable 
to imagine the feelings of a pauper; whence arises much 
cruelty which is nothing but stupidity in action. Extend 
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the area, and the same defect is visible. We seem destined 
to be an imperial dominant race; yet, with just a few fine 
exceptions, how incapable our best men have shown them- 
selves of understanding Hindoos, Mohammedans, Maories, 
Negroes! This is no place to deal with the enormous errors 
of English conquest and colonization—errors almost invariably 
caused. by imaginative men. Only, the imagination can be 
cultivated, especially by means of literature; and in reference 
to our understanding of other nations, Mr. Browning’s Italian 
studies form certainly the finest manual of culture that we 
have. They show that, if it were possible to export a great 
t to every country with which we have intercourse, it would 
es short cut to perfect diplomacy. From Mr. Browning’s 
prelates and kings and statesmen and soldiers, we learn to 
understand Pope Pius and Antonelli, Victor Emanuel and 
Garibaldi, as we should never understand them from what 
we know of their careers; and if only we had poets with the 
same penetrative imagination, to paint for us a gallery of 
Germans and Frenchmen, it would be an invaluable guide. 
A sufficient supply of poets is rather hard to get in these days; 
or else it might be advisable to attach one to every embassy. 
Modern social developments have separated literature from 
action to a great extent, and the separation is injurious to 
both. We venture to say that no character is more contemptible 
than that of the mere journalist. Literature should be only a 
part of a man’s life. Probably, as the events of life move faster, 
there will be a diminution of the immense mass of literature 
—or, shall we say, iliterature ?—which is the nuisance of the 
day. Probably, as we have already discovered that there is 
no time for epic poems, we may also attain the conviction that 
three-volume novels might with advantage be discontinued. 
The choicest literature is spontaneous; the moment that writ- 
ing becomes a trade, the purest element of its value is lost. 
There is a form of prose, and there is also a form of verse, 
which excels all others in spontaneity—the letter and the 
lyric—the prose of friendship and the poetry of love. The 
letters of Walpole, of Cowper, of Shelley, of Charles Lamb, 
have a charm which you cannot find in any other form of 
ee composition; they are the natural bloom of the mind. 
e who writes for the public, writes for a vague, unknown, 
uninteresting audience; but, in letters to a friend, the re- 
cipient has an equal share with the writer, and acts as the 
negative pole of the intellectual battery. The essays of Elia 
are delicious; but the very themes which he treated in those 


essays were previously, in many cases, the material of letters 
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to his friends: and if the two are compared, the value of 
ntaneity is seen at once. The famous ‘Dissertation on 
oast Pig,’ is an expansion of a letter written, in 1822, to 
Coleridge, who had received a pig as a present, and fancied 
it came from Lamb. The essay, of course, contains many 
delightful drolleries not in the letter, yet for raciness of style 
the letter is to be preferred. If a man’s thoughts be worth 
having, they will be at their best when, like the bubbles in 
a goblet of champagne, they rise freely to the surface of the 
mind, under no impulse save the pleasure of communicating 
them to a friend. The present, however, is an age of unspon- 
taneous literature. ‘In this catalogue,’ wrote Charles Lamb, 
‘of books which are no books—biblia abiblia—TI reckon Court 
* Calendars, Directories, Pocket-books, Draught Boards bound 
‘and lettered on the back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, 
* Statutes at Large, the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, 
* Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally, all those volumes 
‘which “no gentleman’s library should be without;” the 
‘ “Histories of Flavius Josephus” (that learned Jew), and 
roy —- Moral Philosophy.” ’ What a long supplementary 
list might the essayist have added if he had lived to this year 
1869! What would Elia have said to Darwin, Buckle, Colenso, 
‘Essays and Reviews?’ Most of Shakespeare’s sonnets were, 
it is said, rhymed letters to his friends—letters which, from 
the supreme poet, took a definite rhythmical form. "When he 
writes of himself—for we decline to entertain Mr. Massey’s 
fantastic theory that he was writing in the person of South- 
ampton— 


‘And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand,’ 


he is probably referring to his theatrical occupation; but the 
intense image of those two famous lines is singularly applicable 
to all who pursue literature simply as a trade. Corruptio optimi 
pessima. 

While, then, the letter is the spontaneous utterance of friend- 
ship, the pure lyric is the spontaneous utterance of love. If we 
were, as we ought to be, all poets, lyrical poetry would be the 
only form written. Mr. Arnold speaks of the ‘lyrical ery,’ and 
the phrase is good. But the lyric is not always a ‘cry ;’ it takes 
multitudinous forms, and may quite possibly be even a ‘ purr, 
the result of sunshine and reverie. Perhaps the most perfect 
lyrics in any language are one or two of the pseudo Anacreon, 
one or two of Catullus; and in both cases the utter spontancity 
is the main charm. But the ‘cry’ is nowhere in Anacreon, 
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though it pierces the inmost heart of man, in certain of the 
‘Lesbian Lyrics’ of the Roman poet. As culture deepens and 
widens, we are justified in expecting an increased development 
of the poetic faculty, and it will probably take, for the most 
part, the lyrical form. When the world moves faster, literature 
must become more and more secondary to action, which is its 
roper position. What says Cleon, writing ‘to Protos in his 
yranny ?’ 


‘ Because in my great epos I display 
How divers men, young, strong, fair, wise, can act, 
Is this as though I acted? If I paint, 
Carve the young Phebus, am I therefore young ? 
Methinks I’m older that I bowed myself, 
The many years of pain that taught me art ! 
Indeed, to know is something, and to prove 
How all this beauty may be enjoyed, is more ; 
But, knowing nought, to enjoy is something t»o. 
Yon rower with the moulded muscles there 
Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I. 
I can write love-odes—thy fair slave’s an ode. 
I get to sing of love, when grown too grey 
For being beloved : she turns to that young man, 
The muscles al] a-ripple on his back. 
I know the joy of kingship ; well —thou art king.’ 


There are those, however, who would maintain that there is 
truer happiness in the majestic melancholy which poetic insight 
brings, than in that free unconscious capacity for enjoyment 
which belongs to the ‘rower with the moulded muscles.’ The 
divine delight of sadness surpasses all merely sensuous and 
unthoughtful pleasures. ‘Pain,’ says Hawthorne, ‘is only 
‘pleasure too strongly emphasised ;’ but there is a something 
between these twain which is better than either, inasmuch as 


rit results from a truer knowledge of humanity and its destinies. 


Hero, and martyr, and philosopher feel no pain; and true 
wisdom declares that pain is not altogether painful, or pleasure 
altogether pleasurable. However, Cleon was a Greek, and in 
the old Greek days men had not learnt the meaning of melan- 
choly. ‘The ideal, cheerful, sensuous, pagan life is not sick 
‘or sorry,’ says Mr. Arnold. Ah, but who would desire to 
live in Alexandria and hear hymns to Adonis, and drink in 
all the joyous gaiety of Theocritus, and know nothing of the 
lessons of sorrow, the golden gifts of grief ? 

Mr. Hannay, in a recent work, entitled ‘A Course of English 
‘ Literature,’ draws a rather hasty parallel (indeed, the whole 
work is injured by haste) between Mr. Browning a Mr. 
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Tennyson. ‘Tennyson,’ he says, ‘is not destitute of humour, 
‘ but he is not conspicuously endowed with it, and (as is generally 
‘ the case with such men) wants the dramatic range of sympathy 
‘of some poets. In these qualities, Browning is his superior, 
‘ though too peculiar to be equally popular. Tennyson is finer, 
‘and Browning richer of the two, using both words in their 
‘purest and chastest sense. Tennyson colours the external 
‘ world with his sentiment, Browning with his character. “The 
‘Palace of Art” is like a dream. ‘Pippa Passes” is like a 
‘masquerade. Tennyson shows you things through his own 
‘mind. Browning passes into them, and frolics before you in 
‘ their garb.’ 

The style of this comparison is slovenly, and its italics are an 
absolute eruption ; but there is visible insight. Mr. Tennyson 
is a dreamer, a poet of reverie. 


‘Tn the afternoon he came into a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon ? 


and he will never leave it any more for ever. Mr. Browning, 
as we have already remarked, is an actor. He always plays a 
part. Neither the one nor the other fulfils the supreme function 
of a poet, which surely is ‘to hold the mirror up to Nature, to 
‘ show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and the 
‘ very age and body of the time his form and pressure.’ But 
stars of the first magnitude, like Homer and Shakespeare, are 
necessarily rare. Mr Hannay’s happiest remark is that ‘ Pippa 
‘ Passes’ resembles a masquerade. It is entirely and absolutely 
the most characteristic of Mr. Browning’s dramas. Its mixture 
of the fantastic with the real is of the essence of his faculty. 
A little silk girl, Pippa, from the mills at Asolo in the Trevisan, 
awakes on the morning of the year’s one holiday, New Year’s 
Day, and resolves to enjoy it. She will wander forth and spend 
it in delightful day-dreams, fancying herself in turn one of the 
four whom she deems happiest in Asolo. She will be Ottima, 
the beautiful young wife of the owner of the silk-mills ; she will 
be the bride of that very day—‘a bride to look at and scarce 
‘ touch ’—who is to wed Jules the painter; she will be Luigi, 
who dwells with his mother, and knows all the depths of a 
mother’s love; she will be Monsignor, who comes to ‘bless the 
‘ home of his dead brother.’ 


‘God will bless in turn 
That heart which beats, those eyes which mildly burn 
With love for all men ; I, to-night at least, 

Would be that holy and beloved priest.’ 
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So forth flies Pippa, blithely singing as she passes from place 
to place in Asolo, and wherever Pippa passes, her song changes 
the current of events. Each of the ‘four happiest ones’ of 
Asolo is unhappy enough we find; and to each the song of 
Pippa brings a momentous message. One of these scenes will 
serve to show the power with which this fine idea is wrought 
out. Luigi, the only son of his mother, is a conspirator ; is that 
very evening to go forth to attempt the assassination of a 
tyrant. His mother strives to retain him. ‘Once more,’ she 
says, ‘your ground for killing him? then go.’ 


Lutai1.—Now do you ask me, or make sport of me ? 
How first the Austrians got these provinces— 
(If that is all, I'll satisfy you soon) 
Never by conquest but by cunning, for 
That treaty whereby . . 
Morner.— Well? 
Luic1.— (Sure he’s arrived, 
The tell-tale cuckoo, Spring ’s his confidant, 
And he lets out her April purposes !) 
Or, better go at once to modern times. 
He has, they have, in fact, I understand, 
But can’t restate the matter ; that’s my boast. 
Others could reason it out to you, and prove 
Things they have made me feel. 
MorHer — Why go to-night ? 
Morn’s for adventure. Jupiter is now 
A morning star. I cannot hear you, Luigi ! 
Lvuic1.—‘ I am the bright and morning star,’ God saith, 
And ‘to such an one I give the morning star,’ 
The gift of the morning star—have I God’s gift 
Of the morning star ? 
MorHer.— Chiara will love to see 
That Jupiter an evening star next June. 
Luic1.—True, mother. Well for those who live through June ! 
Great noontides, thunder-storms, all glaring pomps, 
Which triumph at the heels of the god June, 
Leading his revel through our leafy world. 
Yes, Chiara will be here. 
MorHEer.— In June ; remember, 
Yourself appointed that month for her coming. 
Luic1.—Was that low noise the echo ? 
MorHEr.— The night wind. 
She must be grown, with her blue eyes upturned. 
As if life were one long and sweet surprise ; 
In June she comes, 
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Luie1.— We were to see together 


The Titian at Treviso—there, again ! 


[From without is heard the voice of Pippa, singing. 


A king lived long ago, 

In the morning of the world, 

When earth was nigher heaven than now : 
And the king’s locks curled 

Disporting o'er a forehead full 

As the milk-white space ’twiat horn and horn 
Of some sacrificial bull— 

Only calm as a babe new born: 

For he was got to a sleepy mood, 

So safe from all decrepitude, 

Age with its bane, so sure gone by, 

(The gods so loved him while he dreamed) 
That, having lived thus long, there seemed 
No need the king should ever die. 


Luie1.—No need that sort of king should ever die! 


Among the rocks his city was: 

Before his palace, in the sun, 

He sat to see his people pass, 

And judge them every one 

From its threshold of smooth stone. 

They haled him many a valley-thief 
Caught in the sheep-pens—robber chief, 
Swarthy and shameless—beggar-cheat— 
Spy-prowler—or rough pirate found 

On the sea-sand left aground ; 

And sometimes clung about his feet, 
With bleeding lip and burning cheek, 

A woman, bitterest wrong to speak 

OF one with sullen thickset brows ; 

Aid sometimes from the prison-house 
The angry priests « pale wretch brought, 
Who through some chink had pushed and presse’. 
On knees anal elbows, belly aud breast, 
Worm-like into the temple—caught 

At last there by the very god, 

Who ever in the darkness strode 
Backward and forward, keeping watch 
On his brazen bowls, such rogues to catch.” 
And these, all and every one, 

The king judged, sitting in the sun. 


Luie1.—That king should still judge sitting in the sun ! 


His counsellors, on left and right, 
Looked anxious up—but no surprise 
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Disturbed the king’s old smiling eyes, 

Where the very blue had turned to white, 

’Tis said, a Python scared one day 

The breathless city, till he came, 

With forky tongue and eyes on flame, 

Where the old king sat to judge alway : 

But when he saw the sweepy hair, 

Girt with a crown of berries rare, 

Which the god will hardly give to wear 

To the maiden who singeth, dancing bare 

In the altar-smoke by the pine-torch lights, 

At his wondrous forest-rites — 

Beholding this, he did not dare 

Approach that threshold in the sun, 

Assault the old king smiling there. 

Such grace had kings when the world begun ! 
[Pippa passes, 


Luie1.—And such grace have they now that the world ends! 
The Python in the city, on the throne, 
And brave men, God would crown for slaying him, 
Lurk in by-corners lest they fall his prey. 
Are crowns yet to be won, in this late time, 
Which weakness makes me hesitate to reach ? 
Tis God’s voice calls, how could I stay? Farewell! 


The singular subtlety with which in so brief a space the 
characters of the young Italian and his mother are indicated—- 
and the marvellous patriarchal simplicity of Pippa’s song—show 
how wide is the range of Mr. Browning’s genius. Indeed, for 
any one who desires with small study to know this poct, ‘ Pippa 
Passes’ is the work to be read. It runs through all his octaves 
of pathos and humour, passion, and character. Hence it is as 
full of fantastic life as a masquerade. In most of the other 
dramas Italian subtlety, ecclesiastical or otherwise, is the leading 
idea. It struggles through ‘ King Victor and King Charles,’ 
fuils in ‘the return of the Druses,’ breaks a Titanic barbarian 
heart in ‘ Luria,’ laughs to scorn all patriotism, all sincerity, in 
‘A Soul’s Tragedy.’ Its germ is the character of Monsignor, 
in ‘ Pippa Passes.’ 

Mr. Browning’s marvellous fertility and variety render it 
impossible to notice all aspects of his genius within reasonable 
limits. The remarkable poem entitled ‘Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,’ with its Rembrandt-like contrasts, its grand 
humour and imaginative vividness, might detain us fora long 
while. ‘Zion Chapel, in Love Lane’—the ‘ miraculous dome’ 
of Saint Peter—the Gottingen professor’s lecture-rcom—aro 
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depicted one after the other with abrupt and almost violent 
power. The professor’s lecture on the mythology of Christianity, 
with his philosophic hesitation— 
‘ Whether ‘twere better to opine Christ was, 

Or never was at all, or whether 

He was and was not, both together ’— 


is one of Mr. Browning’s most real and truthful conceptions. 
But unquestionably the most important of his many poems 
suggested by the great contemporary conflict between faith and 
doubt—a struggle which strongly interests him, but which Mr. 
Tennyson resolutely disregards—is ‘An Epistle containing the 
‘ Strange Medical Experience of Karshish, the Arab physician.’ 
Just as Jerusalem is besieged by Titus, this wandering Arab 
encounters at Bethany the risen Lazarus. Karshish, who is the 
disciple of one Abib, is hopelessly perplexed by his observation 
of Lazarus; his natural theory is— 


‘Tis but a case of mania—subinduced 
By epilepsy, at the turning point 
Of trance prolonged unduly some three days, 
When, by the exhibition of some drug 
Or spell, exorcization, stroke of art 
Unknown to me, and which ‘twere well to know, 
The evil thing out-breaking all at once, 
Left the man whole, and sound of body indeed .. .’ 


but a lunatic, who thoroughly believes that he was dead ‘(in 
fact they buried him) ’ and who is in a strange mental state, as 
if he had caught some glimpse of a greater world than that in 
which he is reluctantly obliged to remain. The subtle Oriental 
analysis of this strange ‘case’ is perfect; not until the last, and 
then unwillingly, does Karshish name to Abib the most curious 
point in the diagnosis. 
‘ And after all, our patient Lazarus 

Is stark mad ; should we count on what he says ? 

Perhaps not ; though in writing to a leech 

*Tis well to keep back nothing of a case.’ 


This is his preliminary apology ; then he proceeds— 
‘This man so cured regards the curer then 
As—God forgive me—who but God Himself, 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, 
That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile !’ 


Thus Karshish: and then—‘ Why write of trivial matters ?’ 
So he passes to his observation of the Aleppo sort of blue-flower- 
ing borage. But he cannot tear himself away from the strong 
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fascination of the story—cannot forget what Lazarus has said; 
and thus his letter ends— 


‘The very God! Think, Abib ; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 
Thou hast no power nor mayest conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for thee!” 
The madman saith He said so ; it is strange.’ 


This short poem is probably the most thoroughly original 
conception of these times, and it has a special—we may almost 
say a prophetic—value, for it teaches that the scientific seeker 
for truth—the man who really loves knowledge and looks for it 
with all keenness of sight—will not be permanently blind to 
the higher and simpler wisdom which is of God. These are 
the days when Karshish is triumphant—when he leads the 
world ; and there is now no Lazarus to confront him with an 
inexplicable miraculous myth. But what there is—greater than 
any miracle of Lazarus—is the eternal miracle of the world: and 
the Karshish of this scientific century must in time find himself 
face to face with the Power which sustains that mighty Cosmos, 
whose elementary rules are what he calls science. It is our faith 
that the dryest and keenest scientific investigators must at last 
discover that, where mathematical laws cease to be traceable, that 
which becomes manifest, and which has throughout interpenc- 
trated and sustained all cosmical phenomena is Divine power. 

Mr. Browning’s ‘Caliban upon Setebos’ is one of the most 
remarkable of his recent poems. Never, surely, was the trans- 
cendant genius of Shakespeare more obvious than in the crea- 
tion of Caliban. In giving us Caliban’s theology, Mr. Brown- 
ing is as daring as Mr. Tennyson, when he concludes the career 
of Ulin, But we accept the monster’s theories more readily 
than we do the supplementary voyage of the Ithacan. ‘Thou 
; ——— that I was altogether such an one as thyself,’ is the 
text of this marvellous sermon, from which a great number of 
our contemporary theorists might learn an important lesson. 
Caliban speculates concerning ‘his dam’s god, Setebos;’ the 
result is simply, as might be expected, a deified all-powerful 
Caliban. How many modern dogmatists are doing this very 
thing— making of the Creator a magnified image of them- 
selves! Be it observed that Caliban is more enlightened than 
old Sycorax, and improves on her theology :— 
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‘ Believeth with the life, the pain shall stop. 
His dam held different, that after death 
He both plagued enemies and parted friends : 
Folly ! He doth his worst in this our life, 
Giving just respite lest we die through pain, 
Saving last pain for worst,—with which an end. 
Meanwhile, the best way to escape His ire 
Is not to seem too happy.’ 


‘A Death in the Desert’ is a very noble poem, descriptive of 
the last hours of St. John; its sole fault is one too usual with 
Mr. Browning’s productions—prolixity. Of the other poems in 
‘Dramatis Persone’ we prefer ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ wherein the 
great metaphor of the Potter’s wheel is used with wonderful 
power :— 

‘Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be : 
Time’s wheel rung back or stops: Potter and clay 
endure . 


‘What, though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Skull-things in order grim, 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 
‘Look not thou down, but up! 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamps flash, and trumpet’s peal ; 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The master’s lips aglow ! 
Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what need’st thou 
with earth’s wheel !’ 

It would be unfair to say nothing of the exquisite felivitics 
which Mr. Browning introduces in many of his poems—the 
choice touches which show keen perception and intimate sym- 
pathy with nature and with human nature. Mr. Tennyson has 
borrowed ‘the scolding hinge,’ from the door of Zion Chapel, 
and fitted it to the garden-gate at ‘ Philip’s farm.’ The snow 


‘withering from the heights,’ the wild tulip’s ‘thin, clear bubble . 


‘ of blood,’ the announcement of spring— 


‘In that minor third 
There is none but the cuckoo knows ’— 


are the true poet’s microscopic touches. 
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So again :— 


‘When the mesmerizer, Snow 
With his hand’s first sweep 
Puts the earth to sleep.’ 


Or the strange midnight fancies :— 


‘ When a foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret-stairs, 
And the locks slip unawares.’ 


But Mr. Browning’s vision is wide as well as minute. The 
beauty of nature has been gradually revealed to us; poet after 
poet has taught us more and more, Wordsworth teaching most 
of all. Now turn to Mr. Browning’s ‘ Englishman in Italy’ 
for a revelation of what delights us amid the mountains :— 


‘Oh those mountains, their infinite movement ! 
Still moving with you ; 
For, ever some new head and breast of them 
Thrusts into view 
To observe the intruder ; you see it 
If quickly you turn, 
And, before they escape you, surprise them.’ 


Vigorous imagination is the great force in passages like these, 
and indeed throughout the whole of Mr. Browning’s writings. 
It is a force which sometimes seems, in his case, to do violence 
to the language it uses, to the characters it conceives. And this 
violent action, which is what perplexes and repels the ordinary 
reader, is the result of Mr. Browning’s being an actor rather 
than a poet. He throws himself into a given position with the 
impetus of an acrobat. He plays many parts, but the man 
himself you nowhere find. The reader of poetry knows, or 
thinks he knows, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Ten- 
nyson ; he cannot flatter himself that he knows anything of 
Browning. 

There is a poem, ‘One Word More,’ being the dedication of 
a volume to Mrs. Browning, wherein we might have expected to 
find something of the man himself. No: we find instead the 
boast, that we shall never meet him,—never be face to face 
with his spirit. For, he says, if the moon could love a 
mortal— 


‘She would turn a new side to her mortal, 
Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman,— 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, 
Blind to Galileo on his turret, 
Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats—him even !’ 
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Hence, he adds :— 


‘God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.’ 


‘The Ring and the Book,’ which Mr. Browning evidently 
intends to be his master-work, shows in a more definite form 
than ever his great qualities and “the defects of his qualities.” 
A poem of twenty-one thousand lines, which is nearly half as 
long again as the ‘ Iliad,’ is based on a story which would suit a 
contemporary sensation novelist. The old vein of Italian subtlety 
runs through it. The hero is a scoundrel of the Tuscan no- 
bility, who marries a young girl for her money, maddens her by 
ill-treatment, till she escapes under the protection of a priest, 
and he finally murders her and her foster-parents with deliberate 
cruelty. The construction of the poem is quite original. The 
story is told over and over again, from various points of view. 
First, ‘ Half Rome’ (impersonated by an inveterate gossip) tells 
it favourably to the husband: then ‘The Other Half Rome’ 
gives it over again, of course favourably to the wife: next we 
have ‘ Tertium Quid’—the opinion of the class who conceive 
that in all quarrels there is a mixture of right and wrong 
on both sides. Next, Count Guido Franceschini, the murderer, 
pleads his cause at great length: Giuseppe Caponsacchi, the 
riest, then gives his version of the affair: Pompilia, the wife, 
ves long enough to tell the story in her own way: the advo- 
cates on each side also tell it in theirs, and are often intolerably 
prosy : the Pope sums up in —— his reasons for pronouncing 
Count Guido guilty: and finally the Count himself, being 
sentenced to death, gives a second account of the transaction. 
The effect produced upon the mind resembles that which results 
from reading through a long trial in the newspapers—evidence 
in extenso, speeches of all the counsel, the judge’s summing 
up, and the subsequent comments of a dozen different journals. 

There are two important objections to this poem, considered 
as a work of art. It is a primary canon of criticism that a great 

m can be based only upon a great human action: the classic 
works of all languages have this common characteristic, that 
always the action is noble, the actors are noble. But the character 
and conduct of Guido Franceschini are mean and ignoble; he is 
a creature wholly contemptible. That the scene and surround- 
ings are remote in time and country, are vivid and picturesque, 
must not cause criticism to ignore the fact that Guido’s murder 
is no worthier theme for a great poem than the crime of Tawell 
the Quaker, or of Palmer the betting-man. And the construc- 
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tion of the poem is, in our opinion, as faulty as its action: to 
give eight versions of the same story, yet nowhere to tell the 
story in its true and direct form, is of course original, but is cer- 
—- inartistic. It is the newspaper in blank verse. If the 
poet had finally educed from the materials before him the story of 
the murder as his own eye sees it, this would have been a work 
of art, though not of high art, by reason of the meanness of the 
action. And if he had done this, all the other versions might 
have been omitted. 
Mr. Browning’s method is, however, saved from being weari- 
some by his exercise of that peculiar faculty which he alone 
ossesses. Had Shakespeare himself given us ‘ Othello’ on Mr. 
rowning’s plan, with the opinions on the murder of both 
halves of Cyprus, and the Moor’s story, and Desdemona’s story, 
and Iago’s story, and so forth, how inferior would it have been 
to the drama! Similarly, Mr. Browning might have made a 
much finer poem of the assassin Guido’s career. But he has 
chosen otherwise ; and in so choosing has brought into greater 
prominence his special faculty. When, for example, Guido is 
pleading or confessing, it is not the rascal Count, as a great 
dramatist would make it, but the poet himself, who for the 
moment is acting Guido. Mr. Browning adds himself to each 
of his characters. You find him, with all his subtlety and 
strength, alike in Pope Innocent’s soliloquy and in poor mur- 
dered Pompilia’s narrative. He throws himself with marvellous 
skill into many characters, but he never forgets himself. You 
hear the poet’s voice behind the mask. The idea, for example, 
wherewith Pope Innocent ends his soliloquy —that Guido 
Franceschini may be saved from eternal torment by a revelation 
of truth in and through his punishment—is surely more poetic 
than papal. 


‘ For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of fate. 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could haye scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all : 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad obscure sequestered state 
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Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain ; which must not be. 
Enough, for I may die this very night, 

And how should I dare die, this man let live ?’ 


We find in this poem the same ruggedness of expression, the 
same difficulty of clothing thoughts in fit words, which per- 
tained to all its predecessors. Here, for example, is the final 
passage of its prologue—a passage whose central thought 
is very beautiful, but which is disfigured by obscurities that 
seem almost intentional :— 


©O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 
When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of their glory—to drop down, 
To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 
This is the same voice : can thy soul know change ? 
Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help ! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God, who best taught song by gilt of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be ; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile: 
—Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall !’ 


Although for many reasons disappointed in ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’ we regard it as a work of enormous power, of unique 
originality. But we have to lament power defiant of Art, and 
original thought hidden in difficult language. The poet’s spirit 
is lonely and reticent; reluctant to reveal itself; volatile and 
fluent in the adoption and representation of other forms. Pro- 
bably this spiritual isolation is the chief cause of the deficiency 
of expression and of melody under which the poet painfully 
labours. When the most popular of living poets is Virgilian— 
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in his beauty of rhythm almost equal to Milton—not in ‘the 
roar of an angel onset,’ but in the description of 
‘ Bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches ’— 
it is not remarkable that the harsher verse of Mr. Browning, 
difficult moreover both by multitudinous allusion and by extreme 
subtlety of character-study, should find at first a comparatively 
scanty audience. But the knowledge of his poetry is widening. 
Men are beginning to perceive that it involves a subtler and 
more profound and varied experience of life than is possessed 
by any other living writer; and the time will doubtless come 
for Mr. Browning’s conjecture to be fulfilled— 
‘ So, British Public, ye may like me yet— 
Marry and amen !’ 
If only he will study architectonicé, and take for his themes not 
mere vulgar murders, but actions which are really noble, and 
condescend to simplicity of style, the aforesaid British Public— 
whom as yet he merely amazes and astounds—will learn to 
admire and love their most original poet. 


Art. VI.—The Irish Church Establishment in the Sixteenth Century. 


(1.) State Papers concerning the Irish Church in the Time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Edited by W. Mazirre Brapy, D.D. 


(2.) Calendar of the Carew MSS. London. 1868. 


Ir is remarkable that, at the very time when tardy justice is 
about to be done to the worst anomaly in our constitution, the 
diligence of historical research is throwing a flood of new light 
upon its origin and peculiar characteristics, and upon the causes 
of its humiliating failure. The hour of the Irish State Church 
has come; the will of the nation has sealed the doom of that 
ancient fabric of wrong and injustice, after the manner and 
consistently with the views that have been for many years 
advocated in this journal, and a great statesman has been called 
by the nation to the highest place to do this just and godly 
thing; yet, just on the eve of its disappearance, our archives 
unfold their long-buried secrets, to show what influences marked 
its commencement and affected it during its evil existence. From 
the mass of evidence now being collected on this subject, we have 
selected for passing notice and comment the two books prefixed 
to this article ; for though of very unequal importance, they 
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contain not a little matter in common, and they have all the 
freshness of genuine information. The editor of the first, 
Dr. Maziere Sake. though held in respect by those persons 
who can appreciate earnest historical inquiry, and a sincere 
resolve to disclose the truth at the risk of shocking professional 
prejudice, has been, and is still, the object of a great deal of 
vituperation in Ireland; among his clerical brethren espe- 
cially, he is generally regarded as a treacherous renegade. The 
reason of this is, that some years ago Dr. Brady applied himself 
to the task of examining the grounds of the well-known tra- 
dition—insisted on by a number of divines as the indefeasible 
charter of their establishment—that, at some period in the 
sixteenth century the Irish Episcopate became Protestant, and 
thus by a spell of spiritual succession, contrived to transform the 
whole Church; and that, having satisfied his mind on this subject, 
he did not hesitate to pronounce, with Mr. Froude, that this 
often-repeated tale was one of ‘the most impudent falsehoods in 
‘history.’ Since then, too, Dr. Brady has crowned the climax 
of wrong-doing by proving clearly, by testimony that cannot 
be gainsaid, that, exactly as we might have expected, the 
prelates of the Irish Establishment distinguished themselves by 
their cruel activity in pressing the yoke of the Penal Code on 
the down-trodden Roman Catholic nation ; and, consequently, 
that all the apologetic euphemism, that the Establishment as such 
was never persecuting, and that the whole fault, if any, lay with 
the State, is simply without the slightest foundation. In the 
volume before us Dr. Brady has endeavoured to place before the 
reader the nature, position, and real tendencies of the Irish 
Establishment, and of its dethroned rival, the old Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland during the critical period of Elizabeth’s reign ; 
not attempting any narrative of his own, but relying wholly on 
the evidence afforded by documents from our State paper offices. 
The compilation is very interesting, and seems to us to have been 
carefully made ; and, composed as it is of the most trustworthy 
data—of the letters of English and Irish ministers, of the 
depositions of official witnesses, of memoranda taken by public 
bodies, and of the correspondence of prelates and their subordi- 
nates—it shows conclusively what, in that age, was really the 
ecclesiastical settlement of Ireland, what was the condition and 
strength of her contending churches, and what were the con- 
sequences of the policy pursued towards them by the Eliza- 
bethan statesmen. 

The second work at the head of this article is one of great 
historical value. Sir George Carew, as many of our readers 
may know, was one of those daring and bold adventurers who 
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carved out their fortunes with their swords in Ireland in the 
sixteenth century, and, having filled a number of offices, died a 
courtier and noble of the first Stuarts. The papers concerning 
Ireland alone, collected by him in his long career, fill not less 
than thirty-nine volumes in the libraries at Lambeth and the 
Bodleian ; and they have been calendared by Messrs. Brewer and 
Bullen, after the manner of the mass of State Papers now being 
epitomized under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls. The 
volume thus edited contains a full and singularly vivid and exact 
account of the state of Ireland in Tudor times, of the long 
process of civil wars by which the island was at last subjugated, 
and of the contemporaneous and parallel changes by which the 
Church of the people was overthrown, and that of the conqueror 
set up on its ruins; but we have no space to dwell on it at 
length, and we shall refer to it only as it illustrates this last 
memorable and enduring revolution, and as it supplements Dr. 
Brady’s publication. To show, however, the kind of spirit that 
animates the Carew MSS., and the class of men who in that age 
reached the highest posts in the State in Ireland, we shall quote 
a few words from a letter of Sir George, in order that our readers 
may judge of his sentiments towards the Irish people :— 


‘This much I may boldly say, if speedy redress be not had, and 
that those strangers have their expected supplies come unto them, it 
will be hard for any Englishman to dwell in this land, for there is no 
war among themselves, but all upon us; nothing so hateful as the 
name and habit of an Englishman; no part of Ireland free from 
rebellion ; neither hardly any man of this country birth to be found 
that is not to be touched some way or other with treason, for either 
they be apparently traitors in action, or else they be combined by 
oath to do no service the one for the other.’ 


Some idea, though not a very complete one, may be gathered 
from these volumes, especially from the Carew MSS., of the 
state and character of the Church in Ireland at the period just 
before the Reformation. In outward seeming and in legal 
phrase, Catholicism held the whole island in the sway of its 
majestic unity ; from the hills of Antrim to the wild shores of 
Kerry, the creed, the ritual, and the discipline of Rome was the 
only acknowledged form of Christianity. But every Church is, 
to a great extent, an image of the society around it; and the 
Church in Ireland before the Reformation represented faithfully 
the divisions of race and the lines of demarcation that had been 
drawn by conquest throughout the ill-fated country. Two 
Churches practically existed in Ireland, corresponding to the 
very different communities at the time settled within its borders, 
and animated by their peculiar spirit—the Church of the 
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Pale and of the Anglo-Norman settlers, and the Church of the 
native Celtic septs, or as they were called, ‘the Irish enemy.’ 
The Church of the Pale was practically confined within the 
limits of the ‘four shires’ which, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, marked the contracted bounds of the domain 
of England, and it embodied the principle and prolonged the 
traditions of alien authority and domination. Its prelates were 
always of English origin; they took part in the English govern- 
ment in the capital ; they repeatedly armed their feudal retainers 
to do battle against the Celtic foe; and they endeavoured to 
secure a monopoly of privileges for the subordinate clergy of 
their own race within the sphere of their jurisdiction. It was 
the boast of the Dean and Chapter of Christchurch, one of the 
metropolitan churches of Dublin, that no Irishman had ever 
been seen among them; and the expression illustrates what, 
more er less, was the character of the whole Church of the Pale. 
On the ether hand, the Church of the septs extended over the 
whole of the country not occupied by its foreign rival; it had 
enlarged its territory as the native race had encroached upon 
the settlements of the conquerors in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and as the descendants of the old Norman colonists 
had in the remote districts of the South and West ‘degenerated 
‘and become mere Irish ;’ and it represented the hatred of the 
Saxon already implanted in the Celtic heart, and, so far as such a 
conception was possible, the cause of baffled Irish nationality. Its 
hierarchy was of the Celtic race; its prelates were continually con- 
spiring with the Celtic chiefs, or the barbarised Anglo-Norman 
lords, and aiding them in their wild wars; and the clergy of 
Irish birth, to a man—unlearned, poor, and of ardent nature— 
were not more conspicuous for the superstition they preached 
than for their fierce and keen hatred of the proud episcopate 
and priesthood of the Saxon. 

The tie of a community of doctrine was not sufficient to form 
any link between societies so completely distinct, and Ireland 
was divided by rival Churches years before the Reformation was 
heard of. It would appear, too, that in the conflicts and dissen- 
sions which inevitably resulted, owing, also, no doubt, to the civil 
wars which for a century had afflicted the island, the outward 
aspect and a of Catholicism was at this period decaying in 
Treland. e piety or superstition of the old chiefs and nobles, 
which had covered the face of the island with structures—some of 
them remarkable for their magnificence and beauty—had lost its 
former quickenin spell throughout the country the churches 
were in a state of dilapidation, neglect, and squalor, and the 
sordid knavery and simony of the Court of Rome had contributed 
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largely to this consummation. From the following report we 
can obtain a notion of the condition of the church fabrics in 
Ireland in the early part of the sixteenth century :— — 


‘The Bishop of Rome’s provisions and usurped jurisdiction have 
been the chief cause of the desolation and decay of Ireland, by the 
abominable abuse whereof the cathedral churches, the monasteries, 
parish churches, and all other regular and secular, for the most part, 
in effect through the land, have been in utter ruin and destroyed ; for 
the said Bishop of Rome commonly hath preferred by his provisions to 
the administration and governance of them, not only vile and vicious 
persons, unlearned, being murderers, thieves, and of other detestable 
disposition, as light men of war, who for their unjust maintenance 
therein for some time do expel the rightful incumbents, and alter 
services by force of secular power to put the true patrons from their 
patronage, and other their misorders.’ 


There is no evidence that, at this period, the clergy of either 
Church in Ireland were steeped, as a body, in the gross corrup- 
tion and sensuality of their brethren in England. There was 
never a ‘black book’ of the Irish monasteries; and though, 
doubtless, much individual profligacy and vice existed among 
the priesthood, it is probable that they erred rather on the side 
of violence and the animosities of race, than on that of luxurious or 
voluptuous indulgence. In a word, the English clergy reflected, 
to an extent difficult now to ascertain, the bad influences of the 
world around them ; and in the same way, the Irish clergy were 
remarkable for sympathy with the misdeeds of their flocks, rather 
than with the doings of a different state of society. The spirit of 
learning, of earnest piety, of dissatisfaction with ecclesiastical 
arrangements, of keen inquiry, and of awakened thought which 
preceded the Reformation in England, and was in a certain degree 
its cause, cannot be discovered among the races of Ireland at the 
same period. Such a spirit, in truth, could hardly grow up among 
the warlike colonists of the Pale, ever struggling against the 
native septs; and as for the Irishry—plunged in half-savage 
anarchy and ignorance—they felt no touch of the coming spring- 
time for the European world. The following sketch of them by 
an eye-witness, though exaggerated, will yet sufficiently explain 
why such a race was wholly unfitted to receive the influences of 
the Reformation : 


‘ At this instant the Irishmen, except in the walled towns, are not 
Christian, civil, or human creatures, but heathen, or rather savages 
and brute beasts. For many of them, women as men, go commonly all 
naked, saving only a loose mantle hanging about them. And at night 
the master, mistress or dame, men-servants, maid-servants (women 
servants I should have said, for I think there be no maids), 
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guests, strangers, and all, lye in one little room, not so good or hand- 
some as many a hogscote in England. And when they rise in the 
morning they shake their ears, and go their ways, without any service 
of God, or other making of them a ready. And their exercises all day, 
and many times throughout the night, are murder, burning of houses, 
theft, and mischief; and their food is flesh, if they can steal any, for 
they have no occupation, or have been brought up to any labour to 
earn anything. The best of them have seldom bread, and the common 
sort never look after any. And their meat, lodging, and apparel are 
not so beast-like, but their manner of feeding is ever rude and evil, 
and their condition and disposition much worse. They never serve 
God or go to any church, and in most parts of the country they have 
neither ministers nor churches, or those which are be decayed and 
never used. They never marry nor christen, but howl over the 
corpse like dogs; and because they think they cannot themselves make 
noise enough, they will many times hire some to howl with them. 
They have no knowledge of God or His word, or any kind of religion, 
but in all things show themselves more barbarous and brutelike than 
any infidels, without any regard or mind of salvation, to the great 
dishonour and displeasure of God, and procurement of His punish- 
ment,’ 


Such was the state of the Church in Ireland when, without 
doing any real good, the Reformation came in to introduce new . 
elements of confusion and trouble. The despotic will of Henry 
VIII. caused his supremacy to be proclaimed by law after the 
suppression of the Geraldine rebellion; the great statutes which 
for ever severed England from Rome were transferred to Ire- 
land; a number of religious houses were despoiled, and a 
hierarchy was set up within the Pale which acknowledged the 
king as the head of the Church. But the change, which in 
England was at once the cause and consequence of a national 
awakening—which, though wrought by the Government at first, 
fell in soon with the general sentiment—was a mere political 
stroke in Ireland ; it did not touch the popular mind ; it hardly 
reached the remote districts inhabited by the half-barbarous 
Irishry. Many abbeys were indeed overthrown and confiscated 
in Munster and Connaught, but the king quieted the Celtic 
chiefs by giving them ample ecclesiastical spoil ; the clans fol- 
lowed the bidding of their leaders, and as no revolution took 

lace in their religious or superstitious observances, they cared 
Fittle for what was to them a remote and as yet unknown 
movement. Even within the Pale the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion made hardly any way during the reign of Henry VIII.; 
thus Browne, one of his courtier prelates, gives this account 
of Protestantism in Dublin when the king was unconsciously 
inclining to it :— 
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‘Since my coming in I have been unable, even in the diocese of 
Dublin, to induce any, either religious or secular, to, preach the 
Word of God or the king’s just title as supreme head in the Church. 
They that could and would very often—even till the right Christians 
are weary of them—preach after the old sort and fashion, will not now 
even open their lips in any pulpit for the manifestation of the same, 
but in corners and such company as them liketh, they can full ear- 
nestly utter their opinions. .. . . The first Sunday in May was with 
us the Translation of Saint Owen, in whose church a prebendary of 
Saint Patrick, named Humphrey, the author of the contempt that I 
am in, sang high mass because he is parson, and thought I came to 
read the beads after the form which I have decried.’ 


In the reign of Elizabeth, a great change took place in the 
state of the Church in Ireland, so far as regards its mere legal 
aspect. In the wars of the two preceding sovereigns the island 
had been in part conquered ; the great Border Septs of O’Moore 
and O’Connor had been driven from their unexplored wastes, 
and their territories were converted into shire land; English 
soldiers had penetrated into the wilds of Clare, and crushed the 
O’Briens and degenerate De Burghs; the proud and almost 
regal Desmonds had been compelled to bow under the Tudor 
yoke; and the House of Kildare, of which it had been said a 
few years before that it ruled all Ireland, had been cut off by a 
terrible destruction. On all sides the power of the Crown was 
extending slowly, fitfully, but surely; royal presidents were 


\ being established in distant provinces, where for centuries the 


Crown had been unknown; the Pale was gradually increasing 
its limits; the domain of English authority and law was en- 
croaching upon Celtic anarchy and barbarism. In the train 
of English conquest had come the nominal extension of the 
English faith—the melancholy characteristic of what was long 
a leading feature in Irish history. The Church of the native 
septs was invaded and despoiled of much of its ancient patri- 
mony ; and, as the Tudor queen now claimed to rule in civil 


“state over the whole of the country—though this was, as yet, 


very far from being the truth—it was but natural that a similar 
extension should be given to her ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Ire- 
land was declared by law Protestant; a Protestant hierarchy 
was established, and the country parcelled out into sees; a 
number of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics were extruded from 
their benefices and dignities ; and in name, the fuith, like the 
sword of the Saxon was supposed everywhere to be dominant. 
Such was the origin of the State Church in Ireland, it was the 
handmaid of violent conquest and wrong, a moral outrage attend- 
ing upon and exemplifying fierce material oppression. But the 
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legal status of the new State Church did not correspond in 
any degree with plain facts and its actual position. In name 
it was ubiquitous and ascendant; no other Church was ‘ pre- 
‘sumed to exist ;’? but, in truth, it was the old Church of the 
Pale, still hardly spreading beyond its limits, and changed in 
little but its religious profession. Beyond the Pale, though 
harassed and persecuted, the old Church of the Irishry survived, 
and, divided from its former rival by religious distinctions—for 
it continued Catholic—and by the gulf caused by tyranny and 
wrong, it became a dangerous and implacable foe, and gradually 
impelled the native race to fanatical outbreaks and savage 
rebellions. These are the most striking facts of this period, 
and the evidence of them appears abundantly and very vividly 
in these volumes. In the first place, notwithstanding the 
fiction of the conversion of the Marian Episcopate, it is quite 
clear that the Elizabethan State Church hardly extended beyond 
the provinces of the Pale. Thus, as late as 1586, Sir John 
Perrott wrote that the See of Kilmore had never had a Protestant 
bishop, and added :— 


‘I have heretofore written to have other men preferred to other 
bishoprics that lie far remote, and some of them such as Her Majesty, 
or any of her progenitors have not for a number of years presented 
any man unto, 


Miler Magrath, Archbishop of Cashel, complains, in 1582, 
that in the south a Roman Catholic Episcopate prevailed :— 


‘Inasmuch as many now within the realm of Ireland, and especially 
in the province of Munster, as well officers and ministers of the law, 
head officers of towns and cities, principal lords and gentlemen, as 
justices of the peace and assizes, and prelates of the church are 
addicted to the Pope in their several offices and callings, these being men 
- sworn to the oath of Her Majesty's supremacy.’ 


Garvey, a Royal Commissioner, wrote in 1579 :— 


‘ All such as bear the name of bishops in Ireland, lie not in that 
order and degree of dependency of Her Majesty’s authority and law 
as the archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, and the bishops of Meath 


and Ossory do, and some usurp the name of bishoprics by Bulls from 
the Pope.’ ; 


But whatever, viewed in its episcopate only, may have been 
the extension of the State Church, it is certain that beyond the 
Pale it had no hold on the mass of the people, and that even 
there its sway was precarious ; and this probably will be accepted 
as the true test, by those who believe that its moral influence 
is the real limit of the domain of a church, not its legal 
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territory. For example, as late as 1585 we find the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh complaining that 


‘many of the gentlemen refuse to be justices of the peace, pretending 
their disability, but indeed refusing the oath of her Majesty’s supre- 
macy. They have been dealt with by the Chancellor, myself, and my 
Lord of Meath, openly before the Council, and yet perversely stand 
in their conceived opinions. Jt is a hard thing to be thought of that 
the land is not able to afford of the birth of the land forty Christians 
which have the taste of the true service of God ; and how, then, can they 
be true-hearted to Her Majesty?’ 


In Dublin, the capital of the Pale, the chief seat and centre 
of the Reformed faith, the upper classes, if we may judge from 
some specimens, were for the most part Catholic. The Bishop of 
Meath thus describes the lawyers :— 


‘The Baron Cusack is the only man of his profession that pro- 
moteth religion in the land, and therefore, in my opinion, the fittest 
for that room. The number of lawyers is great, and beareth no less 
sway. So are they, for the most part—nay, I may say all—thwarters 
and hinderances of matter that should tend to the reformation of 
religion.’ 


This was the spiritual state of Waterford, which from its 
proximity to the English coasts, and its relation of trade with 
England, might have been expected to have been Protestant :— 


‘ Not one couple above twenty married according to Her Majesty’s 
injunctions, but handfasted or married at home with a mass. They 
never christen their children but in their houses, either with a mass 
priest, or for want of him (which commonly the wealthiest of them 
want not) the women themselves christen. Their dead they lay out 
not in clothes, but tumble them into the grave like swine, without 
any word of service or minister. If they come to church they walk 
about like wild hares, chopping, changing, making merchandise, so 
that they in the quire cannot hear a word.’ 


Another account is in the same strain :— 


‘Such is the miserable state of this wretched city that all things 
are done contrary to the sacred word and blessed will of the Lord, and 
also Her Majesty’s most godly proceedings in causes spiritual. The 
gospel of God utterly abhorred ; the Church in time of divine service 
of all hands eschewed. The sacraments contemned—and refused. 
Massing in every corner, nor burial of the dead according to the Book 
of Common Prayer, but buried in their houses with drirges (dirges), 
and often cast into the ground like dogs. Roman runners and friars 
maintained among them. Public wearing of beads, and praying upon 
the same. Worshipping of images, and setting them openly in their 
street doors with ornaments and deckings. Ringing of bells and 
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praying for the dead, and dressing their graves divers times a year 
with flower-pots and wax candles. No marriage agreeing with God’s 
law and Her Majesty’s proceedings ; for they either marry in houses 
with mass, or else before two or three laymen, without any minister 
taking of hands ; and so they live as man and wife. No punishment 
for this or any other sin. The windows and walis of the churches 
full of images. They will not deface them, and I dare not, for fear of 
a tumult. None of the women do come either to service or sermons. 
And to conclude, virtue is rejected, and abuse embraced.’ 


In truth a great number of the shepherds were as little to be 
trusted as the sheep. Many, perhaps a majority of the clergy 
of the State Church, though in name Protestant, were really of 
the old faith. These double-dealers are thus described with 
indignation by a zealous Protestant :— 


‘In truth such they are as deserve not living or to live. For they 
will not be accounted ministers, but priests, They will have no 
wives. If they would stay there it would be well; but they will 
have harlots, which they make believe that it is no sin to live and lie 
with them, and bear them children. But if they marry them they 
are damned. And with long experience, and some extraordinary 
trial of these fellows, I cannot find whether the most of them love 
lewd women, cards, dice, or drink, best. And when they must of 
necessity go to church, they carry with them a book, in Latin, of the 
Common Prayer, supported and allowed by Her Majesty. But they 
read little or nothing of it, or can well read it, but they tell the people 
a tale of our Lady and St. Patrick, or some other saint horrible to be 
spoken or heard, and intolerable to be suffered, and do all they may 
to dissuade and allure the people from God and their Prince, and 
their due obedience to them both, and persuade them to the devil, 
the Pope. And now the people so much hear them, and are led by 
them, and have so little instruction to the contrary, as here is an 
effect, a general revolt from God and true religion, our Prince, and 
her Highness’s laws.’ 


But what were the moral characteristics of the State Church 
thus imposed upon Ireland, and planted as a trophy of conquest ? 
It was simply the Church of the Pale over again, in its tem- 
poral aspect and political bearing, with this difference, that its 
spiritual transformation made it more intolerant and oppressive 
than before, and more odious to the great mass of the people. 
Its prelates, like their Catholic predecessors, were instruments of 
the Government in Dublin ; they were spies against the Irish 
enemy in their dioceses ; they continually mustered their tenants 
and dependents against the clans of the Celtic chieftains. Thus 
in 1572 the Bishop of Meath set off with his retainers to a raid 
upon one of the O’Neiles :— 
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‘The messenger brought more party news than the letter, for he 
saith assuredly that Sir Leynaghe O’Neil, with a great force, is in 
readiness to invade us this night. The place we should repair to is 
Moynalty. I have written to the sheriff. So have I to the Portreeve 
of Trim. I have sent for Michael Cusack and his son. God grant 
they be to be found. I will make what numbers I can ready. I 
pray you send what numbers you can out of Trim and Dublin, that 
they may be with the rest at least in the morning before day.’ 


So, too, reformed prelates repeatedly attended tho deputies 
and presidents in their ‘ progresses,’ when their way was 
marked with deeds of blood, and with cruel executions in 
the name of justice. Sidney, for instance, describes how, 
‘in the course of this progress, the Bishop of Cashel and 
‘Cork and the Elect of Ross Carbery came to do me honor 
‘At Cork we got good and honest juries, and with their 
‘ — twenty-four malefactors were honorably condemned and 
‘ hanged.’ 

The qualifications of a reformed prelate at this period were 
indeed those of a soldier of Christ in a peculiar sense. We 
find the following openly written, with a kind of simplicity 
that is evidently sincere :—‘ I am bold to tell your honor what 
‘I hear of these things, because it is meet you should know 
‘ them, and because you must be the instrument to redress them. 
‘ But when to me any alteration shall happen, let all offices be 
‘ given to soldiers of experience, and to none others. J would 
‘ the Queen would also so bestow her bishoprics, for here is scarce 
‘ any sign of religion, nor no room for the word till the sword hath 
‘ made a way for the law.’ 

As was but natural, too, and the result of their position, the 
Elizabethan prelates were nearly all persecutors. From pride 
of race or sincere conviction, they detested the faith of the native 
people ; they were in a special manner the objects of its dislike ; 
and they felt that their mission was worse than useless if they 
could not win the island to Protestantism. They were thus 
‘impelled by the very strongest motives to endeavour to oppress 
and put down the Catholics ; and, as might have been expected, 
were far more uncompromising and resolute in their pious zeal 
than the merely secular deputies and council. The following 
exceedingly characteristic scene illustrates mildly their ordi- 
nary tendencies : 


‘ Sir Nicholas White, at the Privy Council, urged the deputy, Sir 
John Perrott, to use tolerance in the matter of oath and religion for 
which many gentlemen of the Pale were then called before his 
lordship, whereof some were not thoroughly instructed, and others 
were scarce at all taught, and instruction might draw them in 
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matters of policy to good conformity, which motion the Bishop of 
Meath impugned, as he saith then ; but not contented with this, he, 
in open pulpit, took occasion to stir this controversy, ‘Whether 
Magistrates may tolerate with Papists, for so he thinketh of them, 
as appeareth by his words, as ‘ Idolaters, Papists and Infidels.’ In 
which opinion he, the bishop, flatly affirmeth that they cannot but 
rather root them out, for that they will be pricks in their eyes, thorns 
in their sides, and whips to their backs ; and he, the bishop, privately 
digressed to tax the governors of carelessness in the execution thereof, 
and, as by inference appeareth, for having too much familiarity, and 
treating with councillors not well affected in religion .... The 
doctrine delivered by the bishop was that Christian princes must root 
out idolatry, and not join in an unequal league with infidels.’ 


In the same strain the Archbishop of Dublin denounced the 
negligent and temporising Gallios, who felt that the task of 
governing Ireland was sutticiently difficult without exasperating 
her Catholic people into frenzy, and he urged the expediency of 
wholesome severity : 


* By these encouragements, and by the bad examples of some great 
personages of credit in this state, this people hath ever, and in this 
case, grown to wonderful obstinacy, and therein do persist unto this 
day —increasing in malice beyond all measure and utter detestation 
of religion. When we, the.Bishops of Dublin, Meath, and a few 
others well affected, perceived this declination, being authorized by 
Her Majesty’s High Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes, we con- 
vented before us the principal gentlemen, and such as we knew to be 
ringleaders in this error, seeking to draw them to better conformity. 
But so soon as this came before us, we were forbidden by the then 
Lord Deputy to deal with them, who told us—but in truth even 
showed the same—that he had received directions from their Lord- 
ships that this people should not be dealt with for matters of religion ; 
and so we were restrained from proceeding any farther.......... 
For redress whereof your Lordship hath most wisely considered that 
the sword alone, without the word, is not sufficient. But yet I assure 
your Lordship their obstinacy remains such that, unless they be 
reformed, they will not even come to hear the word preached....... 
If liberty be given to myself and such commissioners as are well 
affected in religion, to imprison and fine all such as are vbstinate and 
disobedient, and if they persist—being men of ability to bear their 
own charges—to send them into England for example’s sake, I have 
no doubt but within a short time they will be reduced to good 
conformity. If it be objected that this severe course may perhaps 
breed some stirs, I assure your Lordship there is no doubt for any 
such matter, for they are but beggars, and if ever they perceive 
a thorough resolution to deal soundly with them, they will both 
yield and conform themselves.’ 
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It is evident, indeed, that prelates of this Church did not 
hesitate to assist in cruelties from which, we hope, their secular 
fellows would have shrunk. We quote a few words from a 
letter of a bishop, which shows with what tender mercy he 
treated one in hierarchical title his brother in Christ, a Roman 
Catholic prelate who had become his prisoner :-— 


‘ He retaining his former obstinacy and evasions, we found ourselves 
far off from that truth which we expected, and are not ignorant that 
he can declare if he list. . . . . So as not finding that easy manner of 
examination to do any good, we made commissions to Mr. Waterhouse 
and Mr. Secretary Fenton to put him to the torture, such as your 
Honour advised us, which was to toast his feet against the fire with 
hot boots. His confessions, as well upon the torture as at sundry 
times before, we have extracted and sent to your Honour. .... We 
desire your Honour to consider how he may speedily receive his 
deserts, so as not only his own evil may die with himself, and thereby 
this realm be delivered of a perilous member, but also his punish- 
ment to serve for an example ad terrorem to many others. . . . And 
yet, having had conference with some of the best lawyers in the 
land, we find that they make a scruple to arraign him here, for that 
his treason was committed in foreign parts, the statutes in that be- 
half being not here as ® is in England. And, therefore, we think it 


not amiss (if it be allowed here) to have him executed by Martial 
Law.’ 


In general, indeed, the bishops of the State Church were pre- 
eminent in the endeavour to extirpate ‘Popery’ by the strong 
hand and force of persecution. There was nothing peculiarly 
atrocious in this conduct, if we compare it with that of the 
mitred heads of other churches in the sixteenth century, for in 
that age religious zeal almost implied intolerance and spiritual 
oppression. But, as we have hinted, this fierce enthusiasm was 
not usually a characteristic of the English statesmen and 

vernors at the Castle, nor even of Elizabeth’s own Council. 
There was much to censure in the conduct of these men ; much 
one-sided tryanny and selfishness; much coarse ambition and 
rapacious avarice; and they were ready enough to excite re- 
bellions and risings among the native race, in order to profit 
by large confiscations and to extend the power of the Crown 
through the island. They were not unwilling to entrap a 
Desmond, an O’Neill, or an O’Connor into their hands, and to 
encourage a stream of Saxon colonists, who rewarded them 
liberally for the licence to settle in the territories of the native 
chiefs; they cared little by what means the Celt was extruded 
from his seat by the Saxon. But they seldom displayed the 
antipathy to Catholicism as such, and to the Irish as Catholics, 


i 
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that distinguished the prelates of the Establishment, either from 
their minds being comparatively indifferent, or because they per- 
ceived, with unprejudiced sagacity, that Protestantism was not 
to be promoted by such means. Thus we find Sir John Perrott, 
in 1585, deprecating greatly religious persecution :— 


‘ First, for religion. How much I am to ask God for being therein 
more politically slack than religiously forward, by that I have written 
to Her Majesty on that point, being one of those whom Her Majesty 
doth sharply note in me a want of discretion. Next, for tendering of 
the oath of supremacy. I have therein also answered Her Majesty 
at large. It hath not been universally tendered, as it seemeth hath 
been there imputed, but only to justices of the peace, and other 
officers as the law in that case doth necessarily exact.’ 


Walsingham, too, was in no mind for exasperating the 
Catholics of Ireland by oppressing conscience :— 


‘Touching the refusal of the oath of supremacy by the gentlemen 
of the Pale, which your lordship thinketh it meet to be punished with 
severity, the matter hath been considered here. And in respect of 
these evasions in religion, making the said oath a matter of conscience, 
it is thought not convenient that they should be brought unto it by 
compulsion against conscience, but giving full time by instruction 
and labour of them to whose charge it doth belong. And, indeed, 
considering our manner of proceedings here, the time is not fit for 
severity.’ 


It was, indeed, seldom, and then only when some passionate 
rising, instigated from Rome, would terrify the Council at the 
Castle, that a deputy wrote in such a strain as this :— 


‘The wrong end is begun at. Rebellion and disobedience to the 
Prince’s word are chiefly regarded and reformation thought of. But 
God’s cause is made a second, or nothing at all; and be itself the 
witness. In the many challenges and instructions that I have re- 
ceived for civil and political government and care taking to the pre- 
servation of worldly treasure, where is there one article that con- 
cerns the leaning to God’s due service—seeing of his Church fed 
with her food—and refusing of superstition and idolatry, wherewith 
no land is surely more filled than wretched Ireland is ? 


But if the hierarchy of the State Church were zealous in the 
cause of spiritual oppression, they were remiss in their duties 
as citizens, and scandalously negligent of their religious obliga- 
tions. In their own case, as in that of others, history repeated 
what rulers ought not to forget, that an order, raised almost 
above the law, and placed in a wholly false position, will all but 
certainly disregard the trusts, however sacred, committed to 
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its charge, and degenerate into a worthless caste. Thus we find 


the bishops, with singular arrogance, refusing to pay their con- 
tributions to the State :— 


‘ The bishops and clergy have been occupied in the Exchequer, and 
there impeached for non-payment of First Fruits this term. They 
have, instead of payment, all demurred in law ; and not one of them, 
Bishop Walsh excepted, who is now dead, that have either paid or 
compounded according to the law and statute—saving such as have 
been pardoned, as my Lord Chancellor Loftus, for divers livings, and 
the Primate of Armagh, for his bishopric, have been. I preferred 
information against divers of them upon the penalty of the Statute 


26 Henry VIII The Bishop of Meath was greatly offended 
thereat.’ 


The following is a picture of the rapacious simony, of the 
coarse selfishness, of the reckless plundering that at this, and 
at other subsequent periods, were characteristic of the Irish 
State Church. And yet, why not ?—for when men feel that an 
institution has no spiritual power, they lose all real reverence 
for it, and they make use of it if it can gratify their avarice :— 


‘ Our bishops, cathedral churches, and clergy make unconscionable 
long leases for 229 years, receiving small rents, which tendeth greatly 
to endamage the religion of our successors when God shall call the 
country to the knowledge of His word and to the rule of civility. 
And, therefore, when these laws are defective, it were not amiss—if I 
am worthy to advise—if by instructions out of England they were 
upon their installation enjoined not to lease above twenty years, and 
those already invested to be prohibited.’ 


And again :— 


‘There are also above thirty bishopricks and not seven bishops able 
to preach ; and yet those which be, by making of long leases, receiv- 
ing small rents, and sundry sinister devices, so much impair their 
sees, as, if they be suffered, all the bishopricks in Ireland, within few 
years, will not yield sufficient maintenance for one man worthy of his 
calling.’ 

An English lawyer gives us this account of the nepotism of 


one of these prelates; it reminds us curiously of similar stories" 
that have come down to our own times :— 


‘ My Lord Bishop of Dublin may, I think, be a good subject, but he 
hath many children, and is so desirous of preferring them, as many 
think maketh him a cheverelle conscience. .... I am satisfied, 
and find it very likely to be true, that my Lord Bishop of Dublin is 
a partner in the profits of the commission of faculties, and anything 
almost will be suffered in Ireland for gain and friendship.’ 
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The character of the clergy of the State Church had probably 
declined at this period. The bishops, as they described them- 
selves, relying rather ‘on the sword than the word,’ and filled 
with anche avarice and selfishness, were indifferent as to the 
kind of persons they placed in benefices and other preferments ; 
and it is very likely that the removal of the discipline of Rome, 
and the disturbing tendencies of an age of spiritual change and 
revolt, may have had detrimental effect on the ministers of a 
Church not itself upheld by any religious or ennobling senti- 
ment. This shows the classes from which the bishops often 
selected their clergy :— 


‘The bishops had admitted to livings boyes, kearne, laymen, 
and other incapable persons. Some of them were deposed by 
the Commissioners, as, for instance, George Cusack, a lay serving 
man, usurper of Kentstown in Meath, and Lucas Plunket, prentice 
to a vintner in Dublin, who had Killaey, a parish of which the 
Baron of Slane was patron, and Robert Nugent, a horseman of the 
Baron of Delvin’s retinue, who held Galtrion; and John Barn- 
wall, a young boy of Dublin, who held Kilmessan. Young acknow- 
ledges that the Commissioners gave Mohil Vicarage to Thomas, son 
of Edmund Power, the impropriator, with a dispensation for seven 
years’ residence, Thomas being a boy of ten years of age.’ 


The poet Spenser gives us this picture of the clergy of the 
State Church in his time; which, scandalous as it is, does not 
seem to be over-coloured :— 


‘ Whatever disorders you see in the Church of England you may 
find in Ireland, and many more; namely, gross simony, greedy 
covetousness, fleshly incontinency, careless sloth, and generally all- 
disordered life in the common clergymen ; and besides all this, they 
have their particular enormities ; for all Irish priests who now enjoy 
the Church livings, they are in a manner mere laymen, saving that 
they have taken holy orders, but otherwise they do go and live like 
laymen, follow all kind of husbandry, and other worldly affairs as 
other workmen do. They neither read the Scriptures, nor preach to 
the people, nor administer the Communion ; but baptism they do, for 
they christen yet after the Popish fashion, only they take the tythes 
and offerings, and gather what fruit else they may of their livings, 
the which they order badly. ..... Yea, and some of the bishops 
whose dioceses are in remote parts, and somewhat out of the world’s 
eye, do not at all bestow the benefices which are in their own dona- 
tion, but keep them in their own hands, and let their own servants 
and horseboys to take up the tythes and fruits of them, with which 
some of them purchase great lands and build fair castles upon the 
same.’ 


As might have been expected, the condition of the edifices of 
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the State Church was in accordance with that of its prelates 
and ministers. A number of these fabrics were in ruins; 
many had fallen into the hands of lay impropriators ; others 
showed signs of neglect and decay; the spiritual blight which 
had fallen on the Church revealed itself plainly in its exterior 
aspect. We quote a few lines from a letter of Sidney :— 


‘I would not have believed, had I not for a great part viewed the 
lamentable estate of the most noble and principal members’ of your 
sore and sick realm—-the Church, I mean—as frail, deformed, and as 
cruelly crushed as any other part thereof. I was advertised of the 
particular estate of the Church in the bishopric of Meath, being the 
best inhabited county of all this realm, by the honest, zealous, and 
learned bishop of the same, Mr. Hugh Bradye, a godly minister for the 
gospel and a good servant to your Highness, who went from church to 
church himself, and found that there are within his diocese 224 parish 
churches, of which number 105 are impropriated to sundry possessions 
used of your Highness, and all leased out for years or in fee farm to 
several farmers, and great gain reaped out of them above the rent 
which your Majesty receiveth. No parson or vicar resident upon any 
of them, and a very simple and sorry curate, for the most part, 
appointed to serve therein. Among which number of curates only 
eighteen are found able to speak English, the rest Irish priests, or 
rather Irish rogues, having very little Latin, less learning and civility.’ 


And again, in 1587, we have this record :— 


‘The next principal matter is to take order that the Church in all 
places be presently repaired, that prayers be there publicly said, every 
Sunday at the least, and the people on penalty compelled to repair to 
the same. For it is most true and lamentable that between Dublin 
and the furthest end of Munster there is not one church standing, 
convenient to repair unto, except it be in the Haven towns. ..... 
There is no divine service in the country, that all the churches in the 
country are clean down, ruinous, and in great decay ; and in those in 
cities and in walled towns are seldom any service said, and yet that 
negligently repaired unto.’ 


Few and ruinous as the churches were, it would appear, 
however, that in many cases no congregations existed to fill 
them. Those acquainted with the South and West of Ireland 
will be able to see how truly in this respect the State Church of 
three centuries ago corresponded to its modern descendant :— 


‘ A man told me on the 27th of August, being Sunday, he was at 
Dundalk, one of the largest country towns in Ireland, and hearing the 
bell ring went to church, and staying there long could see nobody but 
the clerk, and at length asked him when the people would come to 
church, and he told him they should have no service there that day, 
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for their minister had other benefices, and he used to say service there 
but seldom.’ 


Notwithstanding this neglect and decay, the authorities of the 
Church characteristically resented any alienation of Church 
property. The bishops who leased away their sees, in order to 
agegrandize themselves, and to make fortunes for their wives. 
and children, protested against every attempt to secularize the 
ecclesiastical funds, for any purpose however expedient. Such 
have been high priests at all times, and they are in the 
nineteenth as well as in the sixteenth century. Thus, in 1589, 


Sir John Perrott wished to turn St. Patrick’s Cathedral into 
courts of law :— 


‘ There be in this little city, Dublin, two great cathedral churches, 
richly endowed, and too near together for any good’ they do—the one 
dedicated to St. Patrick, had in more superstitious reputation than 
the other, dedicated to the name of Christ, and for that only, though 
there were nine other fitter to be suppressed than continued—being 
suppressed it would be converted to a good use. Whereas there is 
no place here for the law, save only an old hall in this castle. ed 
This church, St. Patrick’s, which is roomy and large, would serve the 
turn for all the several Courts, though the law should be, as I hope it 
may be, far better frequented than it is.’ 


The archbishop, however, resented fiercely the sacrilege of 
this Erastian Gallio. ‘Touch a lawyer,’ so runs the old proverb, 
‘ touch a single cobweb in Westminster Hall, and the exasperated 
‘spider rushes out fo attack you.’ The remark is even more 
applicable in the case of reforms that, in the slightest degree, 
detract from the riches and pride of Churchmen. The arch- 
bishop writes :— 

‘This, my good lord, is the case: my Church standeth not upon 
temporalities, as all Churches in England do, but every dignity and 
every prebend is a parsonage with cure of souls, saving only a little 
demesne lands in the country for the dean and chapter. No impro- 
priation belonging to the Church of St. Patrick. But the dean, the two 
archdeacons, chaunter, treasurer, and prebendaries, all parsons without 
vicars endowed, all divines or ought to be, for so the foundation 
requireth. The Church of Christ, I think, neither hath nor is able to 
maintain one preacher. Then, my lord, behold the state of this 
wretched country. In the whole realm there is not one preacher 
(three bishops excepted, of whom two were preferred out of this 
Church) belonging to Christ.’ 


The prebendaries also joined in the protest, claiming for their 


cathedral a monopoly of piety and zeal for the reformed cause, 


and, by contrast, giving a melancholy picture of Protestantism 
in the rest of the country :— 
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‘The only cause of all stealths, robbings, murders, tumults, and 
rebellion in Ireland, is the want of the knowledge of God. The cause 
thereof is only idleness : first, in the laity, which are generally given 
to idleness; then in the ministry, which generally are unlearned. 
There is not one in that land to be found who can or will preach the 
Gospel, four bishops and the prebendaries of St. Patrick only excepted. 
This is lamentable with God’s people. There is an infinite number of 
impropriate churches in Ireland, all being in her Majesty’s hands and 
her farmers. There is not in any one impropriation a preacher. 
There is not a minister to be found among them, but rather a company 


of Irish rogues and Romish priests, all in a manner enemies by pro- 
fession to God’s true religion.’ 


An eye-witness, apparently an Englishman, sums up the 
whole case of the Church in these words :— 


‘ There are here, even in that part of the country which should be 
best reformed, so many churches pulled down, so many children dis- 
pensed withal to enjoy the livings of the Church, so many laymen,— 
as they are commonly called—suffered to hold benefices, so many 
clergymen tolerated to have the profits of three or more pastoral dig- 
nities, who, being themselves unlearned, are not meet men, though 
they are willing to teach and instruct others, as whoso beholdeth 
this miserable confusion and disorder, and hath any zeal of God in his 
heart, must not choose but make the same thereon, especially to such 
as bestow their whole care and travail to reform these enormities, and 
would no doubt be glad to see these decays and ruins of religion built 
up again.’ 


Such, by the evidence of its own supporters, of those who 
wished to extol its usefulness, and to prove its success, its good 
works, its piety, was the State Church of Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth. We shall not be accused of disloyalty to the cause of 
the Reformation, nor of undervaluing any earnest attempt to ex- 
tend its principles, its power, and its influences, among nations 
under the yoke of popery, and still in the blindness of gross 
superstition. But no Christian mind—no person alive to the 
great truths of justice and right—will feel even one touch of 
sympathy for the institution by which the English Government 
pretended to propagate Protestantism in Ireland ; no student of 
history can doubt that a Church of such a character was certain 

to fail, and to be from the beginning a reproach and a scandal. 
Following, so to speak, the line of march of the conqueror, 
spreading out its insignia with his banners, gathering upon 
itself even more hatred because defiantly set up to supplant the 
altars to which a nation clung, making itself felt wherever it 
spread by persecution, uncharitableness, and malice, yet spiritu- 
ally worthless, and shocking conscience by the contrast between 
NO. XOVIIL. 
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its ecclesiastical pomp and its poverty in religious and moral 
virtues, the State Church of Ireland, as, in the progress of 
time, it gradually extended its domain beyond the Pale, over 
the whole of the island, was one of the most powerful, enduring, 
but subtle instruments that could have been invented by dis- 
honest state-craft, or contrived by Fate, for disseminating dis- 
affection, ill-will, and rebellion, and, at the same time, for 
extinguishing for ever the hope of changing the faith of 
the Irish people. As an ally of Government, the State 
Church was a thwarting, destructive, and mischievous force, 
that increased the bitterness of the rule of the sword, and per- 
petuated and multiplied the wrongs of conquest; as a pattern of 
Christianity and a type of a purer and more enlightened creed, it 
combined arrogance and insolence with selfishness, and was at 
once dominant, detested, and useless. By law supposed to exist 
everywhere, it, in fact, had no vital existence; its territorial 
sees, its parochial divisions, its lordly hierarchy, its crowds of 
officials, were the mere creatures of alien form, not the embodi- 
ments of what Ireland willed; and the barren fig-tree, the 
foolish virgins who left their lamps without the necessary oil, 
the society of false and hollow self-seekers which has made the 
name of Laodicea a proverb—these were the apt parallels of its 
spiritual fruitfulness. Such a Church could have but one course 
—unfortunate it is that it was permitted to follow it during 
three centuries. 

We do not believe that in the reign of Elizabeth any means 
could have made this Church acceptable to the mass of the 
Irish, or have weaned the nation from the Catholic doctrines. 
The expedient, however, might have been tried of endeavouring 
to extend Protestantism, not by the sword, nor yet through the 
medium of the hated Saxon tongue, but by appealing to the 
natives’ ears in the accents of their own language, and sending 
missionaries that spoke Irish into the Celtic wildernesses to con- 
vert the people. Not one of the prelates of the Church, however, 
entertained such a notion, or would have approved of it ; filled 
with the pride and insolence of race, they would have con- 
sidered it beneath their dignity to encourage in any way, how- 
ever indirectly, the cultivation of the Irish tongue; and they 
preferred to rely on force only as their means of making prose- 
lytes, or, in ordinary times, to do nothing but receive their 
revenues. Yet Sidney, wiser or more Christian, though only a 


soldier and man of the world, advised that this policy should 
be attempted :— 


‘In choice of ministers for the remote places where the English 
tongue is not understood, it is most necessary that such be chosen as 
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can speak Irish ; for which search should be made in your own 
universities, And any found there, well affected in religion, and 
well conditioned beside, they would be sent hither, animated by your 
Majesty. Yea, though it were somewhat to your Highness’s charge, 
and in peril of my life, you shall find it returned with gain before 
three years be expired. If there be no such there, or not enough, 
for I wish ten or twelve at the least, to be sent also, might be placed 
in offices of dignity in the Church in remote places of this realm 
—these do I wish—but this most humbly under your Highness’s 
correction, that you would write unto the Regent of Scotland, where 
as I believe there are many of the Reformed Church that are of this 


language, that would prefer to your Highness so many as seem 
good,’ 


But if the State Church was in this condition, the old Roman 
Catholic Church of Ireland presented a strange and remarkable 
contrast. If we are to credit the reports of its enemies, its 
priesthood were sunk in Pagan superstition, were as wild, savage, 
and ignorant as their flocks, and maintained their influence by 
pandering to the passions and barbarous inclinations of a 
depraved people. The English chroniclers of the times dwell 
with abhorrence on the conduct of these men, on their heathen- 
ish ceremonies and cruel rites—how they left the arm of the 
Celtic warrior unbaptized, in order to nerve it with strength of 
a devilish kind against the Saxon—how they permitted the 
chiefs of the Irish septs to revel in sottishness, and keep rude 
harems, if they would do penance, and give the Church a 
tribute—how they actually encouraged vague concubinage, 
hand-fasting, and all the reckless licence of an uncivilized and 
immoral race—and how, in fact, as was quaintly said, ‘they 
‘were of beastlike nature, and lived accordingly.’ On the 
other hand, this priesthood was the idol of Celtic poetry and 
legend. After the great change effected by the Reformation, 
when the Church of the people was despoiled and desecrated, it 
beeame invested with the halo of martyrdom; and many grace- 
ful and beautiful legends record the sanctity of its confessors 
and the holy patriotism of its eminent authors. The rational 
critic will probably conclude from these very contradicto 
accounts that this order of men played an important part in Iris 
history in the sixteenth century; and that whatever may haye 
- been their lives or example, they formed a moral centre of power 
and influence, and were attacked or defended with earnest zeal b 
the combatants in that tragic drama. This was the case ; and it is 
quite certain that the priesthood of the old Roman Catholic 
Church, after the persecution and oppression they suffered in the 
reign of Elizabeth and her predecessors, acquired great —— 
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in Ireland, and were viewed by Saxon and Celt alike as 
dangerous foes, or as the spiritual fathers of a down-trodden 
but still reluctant nation. Nor, though no doubt they remained 
sufficiently rude and uncivilized, is it improbable that the 
moral nature and character of these men became better in the 
crucible of misfortune; and unquestionably the outward discipline 
of their Church was dcsmalt reformed, and greatly improved 
through the influence of the Catholic revival that marked the 
last half of the sixteenth century. While the State Church 
represented merely the rule of the stranger, coarse Erastianism, 
and harsh and unlovely pride and selfishness, the old Roman 
Catholic Church had put off to a considerable extent her former 
abuses, and stood before a warm-hearted and devoted people in 
the attitude of a sufferer for their cause, and, more than ever, 
embodied the principle of Irish nationality and love of country. 
No wonder it possessed a spell that swayed and moved the 
hearts of its adherents; no wonder that almost in all parts of 
Ireland it claimed and received loyal allegiance. The follow- 
ing letter contains a graphic sketch of its authority in the 
Southern counties :— 


*Of Rome, there are in these parts, about Waterford and Clonmel, 


four principal prelates. The first is called John White, who is wor- 
shipped like a god, between Kilkenny and Waterford and Clonmel. 
He suborneth all the dwellers of these parts to detect the true 
religion established by her Majesty. He isa chief preacher to the 
contrary, an arrogant enemy to the gospel, and one that denieth all 
duties to her Majesty. Ifhe were not, and his auricular teaching were 
not, our noblemen, to the comfort of a great many, should be con- 
verted from this Popery. He said, even in Bristol, that he would be 
an inquisitor in England, to burn a thousand in England for religion. 
He wrote several letters unto my brother, most contemptuous, 
menacing him for the religion by his writings; then I suspect he 
wrote part of his letters unto James, out of Ireland. The second is 
James Archer, of Kilkenny, a detestable enemy of the word of God. 
He did swear against her Majesty’s jurisdiction in Louvain, and to 
read not in our English book. He arrived the last March, and came 
there out of Louvain. The third is Doctor Quemeford, of Water- 
ford, also of late come out of Louvain. He and all the rest taught 
all the way betwixt Rye and Bristol against the religion, and caused 
a number to despair. The fourth is Chaunter Walsh, of Waterford, 
one that hath procured dispensation of the Pope to use the English 
prayers, to receive benefits from the same, and to abjure himself, with- 
out hurting his conscience. He preached praying to saints and going 
on pilgrimages. Belike they are come on as the fanatics of heresy 
before the coming on of that wicked limb James Fitzmaurice. 
There are a great number of students of this city, Waterford, or 
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Louvain, at the charge of their friends and fathers. They will never 
come better before a change, which God grant them not. By whom 
and by others aforesaid the proud and undutiful inhabitants of this 
town are cankered to Popery, undutiful to her Majesty, and slander- 
ing the gospel publicly, as well this side of the sea as beyond, in 
England, that they fear not God or man, and have their altars, 
painted images, and candlesticks, in derision of the Gospel, every 
day in their synagogues, and so detestable that they may be called 
the unruly neuters rather than subjects.’. 


The following is the unwilling testimony of a zealous Pro- 
testant, who appreciated the difference between the State Church 
and its Roman Catholic rival in point of earnestness and moral 
power, and who, unlike the Elizabethan prelates, was desirous 
of trying to effect a change of religion in Ireland by gentle 
means :— 


‘It is a great wonder to see the oddes which is between the zeale of 
Popish priests and the ministers of the Gospel ; for they spare not to 
come from Rome, from Spain, and from Reimes, by large toyle and 
dangerous travelling hither, when they know peril of death awayteth 
them, and no reward or richess is to be found, merely to draw the 
people unto the Church of Rome, whereas some of our idle ministers, 
having a way of credite and estimation thoroughly opened unte them, 
without paines, and without perile, will neither for the same, nor any 
love of God, nor zeale of religion, nor for all the good they may doe, 
by winning soules to good, be drawn forth from their warm nests to 
look out unto God’s harvest which is ever ready for the sickle and all 
the fields yellow long ago. . . Yea and in planting of 
religion this much is needfull to be observed, that it be not sought 
forcibly to be infused into them by bitter and sharpe penalties, as now 
is the reason, but rather delivered and intimated, with mildness and 
gentleness, so as it may not be hated before it is understood.’ 


The following, from the pen of an eloquent Roman Catholic, 
attests the influence of his Church in Ireland towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth :— 


‘Persons of every age, rank, sex, and condition, down to the very 
dregs of the population, nay, even the mob of worldlings, and the 
strolling beggars themselves, though generally divided on all other 
points, are unanimous in a determined attachment to the Catholic 
Church, the Church of the living God, the pillar and the ground of 
truth. The very air of Ireland inspires no other religion ; no other 
is suggested by inanimate nature ; the very beasts themselves appear 
to be impregnated with the Catholic faith. Moreover, as soon as Pro- 
testant settlers fix their abode in Ireland, they for the most part embrace 
Catholicity, or at least their children renounce the heretical doctrines 


imbibed from their parents, and enter the fold of the Catholic Church, 
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Accordingly, some are of opinion that there is some quality of the 
soil and climate of Ireland which developes the Catholic faith in the 
minds of the inhabitants; and so deeply is that faith rooted in their 
hearts that, though the commonalty are transplanted, the rich and 
saving taxed, the nobles insulted, the cities and towns deprived of 
their rights and privileges, the whole nation treated with contempt, 
the natives deprived of homes, of dignities, and the magistracy, all 
places of honour or emolument closed against them, wealth and honour 
monopolised by foreign professors of heresy, and the resources of the 
country drained, religion derided as superstition, fidelity to God 
denounced as treason, constancy to the faith branded as obstinacy and 
rebellion, yet not all these, nor any other engines of terror or ruiu, 
nor smiles of conciliation, can ever tear or seduce them from the 
Catholic faith.’ 


A Church such as this—its priesthood and flocks composed of 
enemies of the English name, stung with the sense of recent 
injustice, holding up as it were to the sight of a nation its 
desecrated altars and proscribed faith, and to a great extent 
reorganized and strengthened in its discipline, its ritual, and its 
whole economy—could not fail to be a formidable antagonist to 
England in the sixteenth century. Even as early as the Geral- 
dine rebellion, Earl Thomas Fitzgerald had endeavoured to make 
the struggle a religious war; some years afterwards the clans 
had gathered in the name of the Church against Henry VIII. ; 
and Shane O’Neil, reckless libertine as he was, had conspired 
with Rome in his wild attempts to free Ireland from the yoke of 
the Saxon. As the century advanced, the old Celtic Church 
became the rallying point of Irish disaffection ; its priesthood 
were the most zealous agents of the Pope and of Spain in the 
frequent —e of the Irish race against the English settlers ; 
it alone united into a common cause the loose elements of Irish 
rebellion. It would be too much to say that, but for this Church, 
the atrocious wars of this period would never have taken place 
in Ireland ; it is too plain that the struggle between the Saxon 
and Celt was inevitable, and that the island was to be sub- 
jugated by the more powerful and numerous race ; but it is not 
the less true that the old Celtic Church made the contest fiercer 
and more internecine, and the result more calamitous to the 
vanquished. Nothing is more remarkable in the history of 
these times than the prominence of ecclesiastics in the revolts 
of the Irish, and the reliance of the Irish chieftains upon 
them as the most powerful instruments to stir up the people. 
Thus James Fitzmaurice, one of the most daring and successful 
of the rebel Geraldines, appealed to his kindred and the septs of 
Munster in the name of the Pope and Holy Church :— 
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‘ This one thing I will say, which I wish to be imprinted in all our 
hearts, if all we that indeed are of a good mind would openly and 
speedily profess our faith by resorting to his Holiness’ favour, and b 
commanding all poor people and creatures to keep no other but the 
Catholic faith, and forthwith to expel all false teachers and schis- 
matical service, you should not only deliver your country from heresy 


and tyranny, but also do that most noble and godly act without any 
danger at all.’ 


The celebrated Sanders, too, whose teachings caused the 


whole of Munster to rise in rebellion, addressed the Irish in 
the name of the Church :— 


‘ Nowadays the heretics violently oppress God’s house in this world, 
abandon his Vicar, and, by false pretence of God’s word, cut off and 
wipe away whole books of the Holy Scripture. We fight against 
them by the authority of the head of the Church. If it please you 
to join us in this holy quarrel, you shall be set under the protection 
of that Prince whom God shall set up in the place of the usurper 
and of God’s Vicar, who will see every man rewarded for his service 
to the Church. You shall also deserve well of your country.’ 


This insurrection culminated in the great Desmond war of 
1580, which covered whole districts with blood and ashes, shook 
the power of England in Ireland to its basis, incensed and 
terrified the government at the castle, and was the forerunner 
of deeds of extraordinary cruelty and injustice on the part of 
the conquerors. This war was, to a great extent, a religious 
rising ; and the spirit of revolt, under the influence of religious 
sympathy, pervaded widely ,the Catholics of the Pale, once the 
mainstay of England in the island. Thus Lord Baltinglass, a 
Catholic nobleman, whose manors lay in the county of Kildare, 
raised the standard of insurrection, and put the name of 
Catholicism and the Church on its folds :— 


‘ Questionless, it is great want of knowledge and also of grace, to 
think and believe that a woman, incapable of all holy orders, should 
be the supreme governor of Christ’s Church ; a thing that Christ did 
not grant unto his own mother. If the Queen’s pleasure be, as you 
allege, to minister justice, it was time to begin ; for in this twenty 
years past of her reign, we have seen more damnable doctrine 
maintained, more oppressing of poor subjects, under pretence of 
justice, within this land, than ever was read or heard of (since 
England first received the faith) done by Christian princes, Your 
council are to remain quiet, and you will be occupied with persecuting 
the poor members of Christ.’ 


i From the following very remarkable confession, it is quite 
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evident that the whole train of this desperate contest was fired 
from Rome, and that the Earl of Kildare, the head of the 
Geraldines, the most illustrious subject in Ireland, was con- 
spiring secretly with the rebels, though his whole house, fifty 
years before, had been crushed by the arm of Henry VIII. :— 


‘Then the Bishop asked of the Earl of Kildare. He answered 
‘“‘ He was in the castle of Dublin, prisoner, and the Baron of Delvin 
with him.” Then he asked whether the Earl was taken as a 
companion of the rebellion or not. He answered, “ No; he served 
against the Viscount, and, before that, against James Fitzmaurice.” 
Then the Bishop took him with him to the Pope’s secretary, called 
Cardinal Comensis, to whom he told the same tale. Then the 
Cardinal said, “ Who would trust an Irishman? The Earl promised 
to take our part ;” and shrunk his shoulders into his ears. The 
Archbishop said that he thought the Earl never promised that he 
would take ours. Then the Cardinal chafed, and said, ‘“ Wilt thou tell 
me?” And then he went into his study and fetched out two writings, 
the one a great writing, whereunto, the Bishop said, the most part 
of the lords and gentlemen of Ulster, Munster and Connaught had 
subscribed ; the other was a letter for the Earl of Kildare alone, 
which the Cardinal showed to the Archbishop as rebuking him for 
not believing him. All this the examinate saith was expounded to 
him both by the said Bishop and Richard Eustace; and he saith 
further that the Cardinal said, “ Do you think that he would have 
trusted to James Fitzmaurice, or to Stewkeley, or to all thosé lords, 

unless he had received this letter from the Earl of Kildare ?”’ 


The De Burghs were also out in the West; and the following 
shows that they, too, fought against England in the name of 
the Church :-— 


‘The commissioners were no sooner defeated than the rebels began 
to break down castles and burn towns. They made most odious 
speeches against her Majesty, and said, “‘ What have we to do with 
that caliaghe? How unused are we, being so mighty a nation, to 
have been so long subject to a woman! The Pope and the King 
of Spain shall have the rule of us, and none other.” ’ 


The following articles were published in Waterford by some 
emissaries of the Catholic League. As usual, the cause of the 
Church was put forward :— 


‘His Holiness, as Sovereign Lord of the Island, will grant to the 
noblemen Catholic of the country to make election of a Catholic lord 
of the island, who with his authority of the See Apostolic shall be 
declared king, provided always that he shall be obedient and faithful 
to the See Apostolic, as the Catholic kings had been until the time of 
the last Henry. The Queen Elizabeth shall be declared a wrongful 
detainer, and unable to hold the kingdom, for being born of an un- 
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lawful marriage, and also that she is an heretic. The goods of the 
churches shall be returned out of the hands of them which now occupy 
the same, and good and wise men of the country shall be created 
bishops and abbots and such like, also with the example of their life 
and with preaching may induce the people to religion.’ 


The Government in Dublin perfectly understood that this was 
a religious war, and that it was more dangerous than any which 
had preceded it. Sir Nicholas Malbie, one of those bold, 
sagacious, cool-headed and unscrupulous men who served the 
Tudors in Ireland at this time, wrote significantly thus :— 


‘This late rebellion, sprung up so near the English Pale, is very 
perilous. This realm was never so dismembered, owing to the quarrel 
upon religion. Hitherto much dissension has risen upon private 
quarrels, but now they have converted all their private quarrels to a 
general matter of religion. This rebellion is so general, that the best 
cannot be made to do anything against the rebellious Papists.’ 


Another testimony is to the same effect :— 


‘The rebellion is now general throughout the realm. Tirlough 
Legnagh threatens Dundalk with 6000 men. O'Rourke is in arms 
again in Roscommon, and Malbie must hasten back to Athlone. I 
am very sorry I have refused it so much, and if it be not used more 
sharply than hitherto it has been, her Majesty is like to lose both 
sword and realm. It is now a quarrel of religion, and the expectation 
of foreign aid doth much to further it.’ 


Sidney writes, too, in the same strain :— 


‘IT have great cause to mistrust the fidelity of the people of this 
country birth of all degrees ; they be Papists, as I may well term 
them, body and soul ; for not only in matters of religion they be 
Romish, but for government they wish change, and to be under a 
prince of their own superstition. Since your Highness’ reign the 
Papists never showed such boldness as they do now.’ 


These volumes do not go down to the period of the civil war 
at the close of the century. That war was also in a great 
degree a rising in the name of the Church; and its hero, O’Neil, 
was not defeated until Ireland had been utterly devastated, until 
hundreds of thousands of acres had been wrested from their 
ancient possessors, until a torrent of English colonists had been 
poured into the ruined island, until proof had been given to the 
world that Ireland was the weak point of the Empire. A 
wretched pacification ensued ; but once more the religious feud was 
destined to break out into open strife ; the oppression exercised by 
the officials of the State Church, and the penal legislation pro- 
moted by them, was one of the main causes of the rebellion of 
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1641; and a Legate of the Pope and the Catholic Confederacy 
represented at once the interests of their Church and the na- 
tionality and passion of Ireland. The sword of Cromwell broke 
up this League with a terrible and enduring blow; smiting 
down the State Church and Popery alike, he planted Puritanism 
throughout the country, and settled three-fourths of Ireland 
with colonists of English origin and strong Protestant feeling. 
Yet the disturbed elements were not quieted, for the policy of 
the Protector was not allowed time to become matured; and at 
the Restoration, the State Church reappeared with its arrogance 
and aggressive spirit. The Church of the nation, kept down and 
oppressed, again reared its oft-buried head; and, in the closing 
struggle of 1689, the Irish priesthood and the Celtic clans 
fought not for the weak and perfidious James, but for their out- 
raged altars and their national faith. In the frightful settle- 
ment of Ireland that ensued, the State Church was finally 
enthroned in its territorial pomp and grandeur, and the old 
Celtic Church was utterly proscribed; a Penal Code which 
cruelly perpetuated the old divisions of race and creed, which 
separated Ireland into a Protestant caste and a misused and 
miserable Catholic people, which made good government in the 
country impossible, and which reduced it to barbarism and 
wretchedness, having been formed for the express purpose of 
raising one church at the expense of the other. Yet vain and 
fruitless was this impious attempt to propagate religion by 
coercing conscience. The State Church spread over the island ; 
it had its magnificent and worthless hierarchy, its beneficed 
clergy, its stipendiary officials, the staunch upholders of the 
Protestant interest; but, struck as if with a moral blight, 
it actually decayed and lost ground, and it never gained 
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‘any real influence on the hearts, the feelings, or the love 


of the nation. On the other hand, the old Catholic Church, 
sone te insulted, and degraded as it was, drew strength 
rom persecution and tyranny; it gathered into its ample fold 
the great body of the Irish people, and, rising superior 
to all opposition, and to the infidel movement of the eight- 
eenth century, it has preserved Ireland to this day in devoted 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic faith. Nor let it be supposed 
that it has lost the traditions and sentiments which are one of 
the secrets of its power; that Church still is the living embodi- 
ment of Irish nationalty and patriotism ; its priests are still the 
tribunes of the people ; we fear they still regard England and 
her Government with suspicion and aversion. In a word, the 
evil and fatal settlement of the Churches in Ireland in the six- 
teenth century has ever since been followed by the natural con- 
sequences ; the sceds of disunion, of national misfortune, of 
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many calamities thus planted, have borne for ages their un- 
happy fruit ; the chasm, thus wrought by oppression and con- 
quest, has not. yet been bridged over, and across it Ireland 
views England with feelings of undisguised animosity. Now, at 
last—now, in the close of this century—there is a prospect that 
we are coming to the end of this long period of- disaster and 
wrong, the abolition of the State Church; and by that the 
establishment of Religious Equality, the beginning of good 
government and of a happier era will have been gloriously 
inaugurated in Ireland. In the eloquent words of the greatest 
orator of the House of Commons :— 


‘When I look at this measure, I look at it as tending to a more 
true and solid union between Ireland and Great Britain. I see it 
giving tranquillity to our people, greater strength to the realm, and 
new lustre and new dignity added to the Crown. I dare claim for 
this Bill the support of all thoughtful and good people within the 
bounds of the British empire, and I cannot doubt that it will be 
accompanied by the blessing of the Supreme in its beneficent results ; 
for I believe it to be founded upon those principles of justice and of 
mercy which are the glorious attributes of His eternal reign.’ 


Art. VII.—Pauperism, 


THe rapid increase of pauperism is a subject which at the 
present time has assumed an overwhelming importance. Par- 
liament, the press, and the country urgently demand that steps 
should be taken to check its further development. It appears, 
therefore, not inappropriate to devote a few pages to the con- 
sideration of the causes which have produced the wide-spread 
poverty that exists even in the wealthiest nations. 

It has been frequently asserted that there is more pauperisin 
in England than in any other country. It is difficult, with 
certainty, to prove whether or not we possess this unenviable 
pre-eminence. Our statistical returns of misery are perhaps 
exceptionally accurate. It also not improbably happens that 
the painful impression produced by the poverty existing amongst 
us is intensified, because it is so frequently contrasted with 
profuse and wicked extravagance: but without expressing any 
positive opinion as to the relative amount of pauperism existing 
in different countries, it is sufficient to say that at the present 
time the pauper question is, in England, one of the gravest of 
economic problems. 

Those of our population who need relief obtain it in two 
distinct ways; in the first place, any person upon application has 
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a right to demand maintenance from the poor-rates ; secondly, 
relief is voluntarily administered by an almost countless number 
of private charitable institutions. We shall attempt to trace 
some of the effects which result from each of these systems of 
assisting the impoverished. 

We are the only people who have ventured to incur the grave 
responsibility of proclaiming that everyone possesses a legal 
right to be supported from the rates. The adoption of such a 
principle of national policy must be fraught with consequences 
of the utmost importance. It is evident that if the relief which 
can be legally claimed were administered with carelessness, or 
were granted teo profusely, pauperism might become a desirable 
occupation, and the man who was supported by rates might be 
better off than those who lived by honest toil. If our poor-laws 
exerted any such influence as this, it is certain that the country 
would be ruined; nothing, in fact, could avert national bank- 
ruptcy. At the beginning of the century such a danger seemed 
impending, for poverty was steadily encouraged by the method 
of relief which was adopted. At that time rates were often 
applied in such a manner as to offer a direct reward to improvi- 
dence. It was then the custom for parochial authorities to give 
grants to able-bodied labourers, if their wages were insufficient 
adequately to maintain them. ‘The amount of these grants was 
proportioned to the number of children a man happened to have; 
those, therefore, would generally obtain the most who had been 
most improvident with regard to marriage. This system exerted 
much the same influence in encouraging imprudence and in stimu- 
lating an undue increase of population, as might accrue if em- 
ployers were to pay their labourers, not according to the amount 
of work done, but in proportion to the number of their children. 
These grants in aid of wages not only caused incalculable 
mischief, but rates when applied to such a purpose were really 
dishonestly appropriated ; the wages of labourers were, in fact, 
only in part paid by those who employed them, the remainder 
being obtained from the ratepayers. If anyone profited by 
the system it was the landowner; for when wages are low, 
farmers can afford to pay high rents. The gain, however, 
to the landowners was more apparent than real, because it is 
upon them that a considerable part of the burden of increased 
rates falls ; and the gain, whatever ft might have been in the first 
instance, was purchased at an enormous ultimate cost. We are 
still feeling the effects of the stimulus which was then given to 
improvidence ; and when landowners complain of the excessive 
rates which are now imposed, they should remember that no 
small portion of the poverty prevailing in the rural districts is 
to be traced to the encouragement to pauperism which was 
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given by their forefathers. It is difficult to trace all the per- 
nicious influence which was exerted upon the labourer by these 
grants in aid of wages. All independence of character in him 
was destroyed ; he was bound, as it were, hand and foot, to the 
authorities from whom he obtained a portion of his maintenance; 
so little freedom of action did he possess, that he might be 
regarded as a serf attached to the soil. A combination of evil 
influences was thus brought to bear to depress and degrade the 
labourer, and the present unsatisfactory condition of large sec- 
tions of our population is a proof that the mischief arising from 
the old state of things has not passed away. 

But pernicious as were these grants in aid of wages, there 
were probably other circumstances connected with our sys- 
tem of poor-law relief which produced even more disastrous 
results. It is well known that the celebrated Act of. Eliza- 
beth was our first poor-law. This Act not only conferred 
upon every individual a legal claim to be supported, but 
it also asserted a principle fraught with the most momentous 
consequences ; that the relief should be parochial, or, in other 
words, that each individual should have a claim to be supported 
by the parish to which he belonged. The adoption of the prin- 
ciple that each parish should support its own poor necessitated 
the passing of many complicated Acts, which sought to deter- 
mine what constituted ‘belonging to any particular parish.’ 
These Acts were known as the Laws of Settlement. In the first 
instance, it was affirmed that no one had a claim upon any 
parish except upon the one in which he was born. Parochial 
authorities were consequently tempted to prevent any new comer 
from settling in their parish, for even if they could discover the 
place in which he was born, they might have the expense of 
sending him back to his own parish in the event of his applying 
for relief. The circulation of labour was almost prohibited, 
and incalculable loss was inflicted both upon employers and 
employed. In one district there was often a superfluity of 
labour, and in another district a corresponding dearth. From 
time to time remedial measures were attempted; thus, in the 
reign of William III., an Act was passed which = 
parish officers to grant certificates, stating the particular parish 
to which an individual was chargeable. ‘lhe possessor of one of 
these certificates was more likely to be admitted into any parish 
where he was anxious to seek employment ; but grave hardship 
was still inflicted upon the labourers; they had not the power 
to claim these certificates as a right, and therefore the parish 
authorities would often refuse to grant them, fearing that the 
migration of labour might tend to advance its price. It seems 
that no effectual remedy either was or could be applied, and 
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Adam Smith, in his ‘Wealth of Nations,’ asserted that there 
was probably no artizan of forty years of age who had not 
suffered from the law of settlement. As time went on, more 
and more injury was inflicted on the country by our poor-laws. 
Allowance in aid of wages and recklessness in granting out-door 
relief were gradually pauperising the country, and the rates, 
which were constantly increasing, absorbed a larger portion of 
the profits of industry. At length it became evident that some- 
thing decided must be done, and in the year 1834 a most im- 
portant Act was passed, which is known as the New Poor Law. 
The chief characteristic of this Act was the discouragement of 
out-door relief. Guardians obtained the power to refuse out- 
door relief altogether; if any able-bodied man, who was too lazy 
to work, applied for relief, the guardians could compel the appli- 
cant to. become an inmate of the workhouse; and residence in 
the workhouse is usually regarded as a kind of imprisonment; a 
most important check was thus given to voluntary pauperism. 
In Ireland the principle has been carried still farther, for there 
no out-door relief is given. The New Poor Law did little to 
correct the inequalities connected with the incidence of rates, 
and many of the grievances .associated with the law of settle- 
ment remain unredressed. 

The greatest inequalities in the amount of rates imposed on 
different localities must evidently result from carrying out the 
principle that each parish should support its own poor. It 
generally happens that the poor live in one locality, and the 
rich in another. ‘Those who own the land in some of the 
wealthiest parishes in London virtually prohibit the residence 
of the poor in them; for when the land is leased to builders, 
the stipulation is made that none but houses of a certain 
character shall be built. Wealth does not like to be brought 
into contact with poverty; it consequently happens that in 
some of the richest London parishes the rates are merely 
nominal; and the burden of pauperism frequently falls with 
greatest severity upon those who are themselves verging upon 
pauperism. 

A different kind of injustice is associated with inequality of 
rating in the rural districts. Landowners often prohibit the 
erection of cottages on their estates, the labourers who till the 
land are driven into the neighbouring towns; and, if they need 
relief, it is obtained not from those who profit by their labour, 
but from the town population. This injustice has, to a certain 
extent, been remedied by the Union Chargeability Bill, passed 
in the session of 1865, after it had been most violently opposed 
by the landed interest, which on that occasion was led in the 
Sen of Commons by Mr. Henley. By this bill, no parish 
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is any longer made responsible for the support of its own poor, 
but the charge is borne by each Union, in which many parishes 
are usually comprised. 

Proposals are often made to extend still further the area of 
chargeability ; and, at the present time, there are indications that 
an agitation is commencing in favour of a national poor rate. 
There is one very powerful objection to this scheme. If the 
cost of pauperism were defrayed by imperial taxation, local 
authorities would cease to be sufficiently interested in economical 
administration. The amount annually expended upon pauperism 
would inevitably increase ; but this additional outlay, although 
a grave evil in itself, would represent only a small portion of 
the injury which would be done to the nation by an undue 
laxity in granting relief. It will presently be shown that our 
poor laws, as at present administered, often give a most dis- 
astrous encouragement to improvidence; and the baneful 
influence thus exerted would be greatly intensified if each 
town or parish felt that money lavishly given to relieve their 
poor would make no perceptible difference in the amount of 
their own taxation. 

It may, however, be admitted that pauperism ought, in part 
at least, to be regarded as a national charge. The whole nation 
is responsible for the bad laws, the unjust. imposts, and the 
unnecessary wars, which have done so much to create and 
perpetuate poverty; it is therefore right that a part of the 
cost which this poverty entails should be borne by the nation 
in its aggregate capacity. It would be neither just nor wise 
that the whole cost should be made a national charge. Such 
a proposal would not be just, because poverty has often been 
produced, in part at least, by local circumstances which the 
people of each community could control. The proposal would 
be unwise, because it would destroy the existing guarantees 
for economy ; and would thus, for reasons previously stated, 
stimulate improvidence. In accordance with the views just 
expressed, the relief of the poor ought to be made partly a 
local and partly a national charge; a certain portion, say one 
third or one half of the whole amount required, should be 
obtained from local rates, the remainder being provided from 
the imperial exchequer. This arrangement would preserve 
the existing guarantees for economy, would remove much of 
the present inequality in rating, and would practically recognise 
the sound and true principle, that pauperism has been pro- 
duced partly by national and partly by local causes. The 
division of the charge in the manner just proposed would also 
secure another advantage. 

It is well known that local rates are levied upon real pro- 
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perty alone, such as land, mines, and houses. Personal Property 
escapes these charges altogether. This — of rating 
probably had its origin in the opinion that land is the onl 
source of wealth. In one sense this doctrine is true, because all 
the material objects which compose wealth are either directly 
or indirectly products of the land. But each year a greater 
portion of the wealth of such a country as England exists in 
the form of personal property, and there is no valid reason 
why the owner of such personal property as government stock, 
should escape all local taxation. If, however, such local 
expenditure as arises from pauperism, were partly defrayed 
from the national exchequer, then personal property would at 
once be made to contribute; for many taxes, suchas the income 
tax, are levied, not only upon real, but also upon personal 
property. Some who at the present time are most strenuously 
protesting against the existing system of levying rates, strangely 
misapprehend the incidence of taxation. Farmers, who in 
various chambers of agriculture express themselves vehemently 
on this subject, are repeating the fallacies which were current 
in the days of Protection. It used to be supposed that farmers 
were peculiarly interested in maintaining a fiscal system which 
was intended to make corn artificially dear; farmers either 
could not or would not understand that it was not the cultivator 
but the owner of the soil who derived profit from high prices. 
Similarly, farmers ought not to deceive themselves with the 
idea that they will ultimately appropriate to themselves the 
advantage which will accrue from a reduction of rates. Sup- 
pose that a farmer pays £1000 a year in rent, and that the 
rates upon his farm are £200; if these rates were reduced 
by one half, the landowner, at the expiration of the lease, would 
say to his tenant, ‘Formerly you paid £200 a year in rates, 
you now pay only £100 a year, and therefore you can afford 
to give me an additional rent of £100.’ In order to illustrate 
the point still further, it may be mentioned that the tithe is 
usually paid by the farmer; some land however is tithe-free. 
Those who cultivate this tithe-free land are no better off than 
their brother farmers, for they pay, in the form of increased 
rent, an amount exactly corresponding to that which they would 
pay as tithe. 

Although it is very desirable that poor rates should be levied 
with as much justice as possible, yet the subject of parochial 
relief is even more important in its social than in its financial 
aspects. A State cannot confer upon every one a legal right 
to be supported, without producing a great influence upon the 
national character; the extent and nature of this influence we 
will proceed to investigate. There are few who can have failed 
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to observe, that a considerable number who obtain parochial 
relief, have either brought poverty on.themselves by impro- 
vidence and intemperance, or have not taken proper precautions 
to ward it off. Poor rates never reward the industrious; in 
fact, relief is almost forbidden to those who have done some- 
thing to help themselves. Two individuals, Robinson and 
Smith, are fellow-workmen, earning the same wages, and each 
of them has a family to maintain. Robinson is thrifty, and is 
resolved not to be dependent upon others. Through careful 
saving, he sets aside enough to purchase a small annuity, upon 
which he maintains himself when he is too old to work. Smith 
is a very different man, he lives recklessly, never thinks of the 
morrow, is a frequenter of the public-house, and, never having 
saved a shilling, finds himself penniless in his old age; he 
therefore claims support from his parish; possibly three or 
four shillings each week is granted to him in the form of 
out-door relief. Robinson never gets a farthing from the rates. 
A shilling or two a week, added to the small annuity which he 
has obtained by the exercise of self-denial, would give him 
much additional comfort and happiness; but if he ventured to 
make such an application for assistance, the parochial authorities 
would say, ‘ You are the possessor of an annuity, which though 
small, is sufficient to keep you from starvation, and we cannot 
grant you a farthing from the rates. He might reply, ‘My 
neighbour Smith, who had in past years the same opportunity 
of saving as I have had, is receiving each week three shillings 
from the parish, and I only ask for one shilling.’ The parochial 
authorities would virtually rejoin, ‘ You, Robinson, have been so 
prudent that you can just manage to live without any assistance 
from us, and therefore we shall give you nothing; your neighbour 
Smith has been so intemperate and so improvident that we shall 
support him until he dies.’ 

Cases analogous to the one just described are of daily 
occurrence; in fact, they denote a leading characteristic of 
our poor-law system. Thousands, consequently, in whom it 
is most important to promote prudential habits are discouraged 
from making any self-sacrifice, when they observe that the 
parish does nothing for the industrious, whereas it creates a 
refuge and an asylum for those who have spent their resources 
improvidently, or who have wasted their substance in drink. 
But the injustice of the system does not stop here. The working 
man often finds that the small savings which he has accumulated 
with so much difficulty aré taxed and rated in order to provide 
support to those who are reckless and unthrifty. Not long 
since we were conversing with a working-man who, in conse- 
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quenee of the abolition of compounding, had jest paid his first 

r-rate. He had not, recognised the fact that he had for a 
ong time as a compounder made a similar though not so large 
a contribution to the rates in the form of increased rent. 
Whether this was the case or not, it was evident that our 
friend had been considerably aroused, for, in a tone of indig- 
nation, he remarked, ‘Is it not unjust that I should have to 
‘ pay this money?’ and then he went on significantly to say, 
‘ Many of those who are supported by rates ought to have 
‘ been better off than I am.’ In order to illustrate this remark 
he proceeded to say, ‘There is a neighbour of mine who, 
‘ although too old for work, has to support a large young family, 
‘ because he married a second time ns advanced in life. This 
‘man will soon have to go upon the parish, and is it not hard 
‘that I should be taxed in order to maintain one who commits 
‘such an act of reckless folly?’ Such sentiments as these not 
only command sympathy, but deserve most careful attention. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that out-door relief is so scanty, 
and life in the workhouse is so much dreaded, that those who 
become paupers really sink into this condition from circum- 
stances which they cannot control. Some there are, no doubt, 
whose wages are too small to enable them to make any adequate 
provision against old age or sickness. Others are reduced to 

verty by unforeseen and unavoidable accidents ; and those who 
impoverish themselves are usually made intemperate and im- 
provident by the force of early associations, and by defective 
education. But admitting the truth of all this, the question 
still remains, ‘What influence have the poor-laws in making 
‘ the remuneration of some labourers so small that they cannot 
‘save sufficient to provide a maintenance for themselves in 
‘old age?’ Our system of parochial relief may exert a most 
pernicious influence upon a man’s character, although at the 
time when he is making an improvident marriage, or is living 
intemperately, he does not calculate the assistance he may 
derive from the rates. 

Our agricultural labourers afford a melancholy example of 
wages being so small that saving is rendered almost impossible. 
A married man with only 10s. a week is insufficiently provided 
with many of the necessaries of life, and if he attempted to save, 
he would have to pa tly himself or his family of either food, 
fuel, or clothing, which they urgently require, But it has 
been previously remarked that the vicious system of granting 
parochial relief which formerly prevailed in the rural districts, 
has done much to reduce the agricultural labourers to their 
present low condition. Improvident marriages were encouraged, 
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over population resulted, wages were reduced, and the people 
were thus gradually accustomed to submit to a low standard 
of material comfort. The improvidence has continued after 
many of the agencies which originally promoted it have been 
modified. Children imitate the example of parents, and the 
habits of imprudence which were fostered by the allowance 
system remain, although that system has ceased to operate. 
The helplessness and the dependence which are such character- 
istic faults of our rural population have been inherited from 
those times when men were taught to rely more upon the parish 
than upon their own efforts. If the Dorsetshire labourer had 
more spirit and more self-reliance, he would soon insure an 
advance in his wages. He would not consent to drag out a 
miserable existence on 10s. a week, when he could obtain for 
the same kind of work in Yorkshire or in Lancashire forty or 
fifty per cent. more. If he had a little more knowledge and a 
little more enterprise, he would at once decide to emigrate if 
he could not live in adequate comfort in his own country. 
Believing as we do that the poor-laws have not only exerted 
a most baneful influence in the past, but are also at the present 
time offering a most serious encouragement to improvidence, 
the question may be asked, ‘Would it be wise and just to 
abolish the legal claim to be maintained which every one 
now has? ‘To this question it may at once be replied that 
it would be neither wise nor just to introduce such a funda- 
mental change precipitately. The country ought to have due 
warning, so that adequate preparations might be made to meet 
the new state of things. The abolition of parochial relief ought 
to be carried out gradually, and should form a part of a compre- 
hensive scheme of social and economic reform. The condition 
of the people is made what it is by the operation of a great 
variety of agencies, which act and react upon each other ; it is 
this which makes it so necessary that our statesmen should rely 
upon systematic and not upon isolated measures. To show how 
intimate is the connection between various social agencies, it 
may be sufficient to remark that ignorance is one chief cause of 
poverty, and that poverty exerts a powerful influence in making 
the education of the people defective. As another illustration 
we may refer to the fact that parochial relief has done much 
to lower the condition of the people, and until their condition 
is raised, they cannot do without this relief. It would, there- 
fore, be unwise to abolish parochial relief until agencies have 
been brought into operation to elevate the social condition of 
the country. If, for instance, it is assumed that the State will 
in future permit large sections of our population to grow up in 
LL2 
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ignorance, the abolition of parochial relief will, under such 
circumstances, be rendered impracticable. Those who are sunk 
in ignorance will not, as a general rule, be sufficiently provi- 
dent to render themselves independent of extraneous support : 
as thrift and foresight imply a certain amount of moral develop- 
ment which rarely exists in the absence of mental cultivation. 
It is therefore hopeless to expect that our poor-laws can be 
abolished until one generation has been brought under the 
influence of a comprehensive system of national education. 

It is well that people should, as soon as possible, be accustomed 
to the idea that manifold evils result from the claim which is 
now possessed to demand maintenance as a legal right; the 
abolition of this right ought therefore to be anticipated as a more 
than probable contingency. Unless some such warning as this 
is given, adequate preparations will never be made to meet the 
new state of things. Every man neglects a clear and important 
duty if he does not through life use every effort to support 
himself and his family by his own labour. It may be objected 
that many who are sincerely anxious to discharge this duty 
have not the requisite means ; wages are too low, employment is 
too uncertain, the cost of living is so great, that men even in the 
vigour of life find that they have nothing to spare: how then 
is it possible to make a provision for old age, for sickness, or for 
various casual misfortunes which are liable to arise from financial 
panics and depressed trade? But those who raise these objections 
should remember that vast numbers who, at the present time, 
do not save, could save if they had the inclination to do so. 
Millions are annually spent, not in the purchase of a reasonablo 
quantity of wholesome beer, but in excessive drinking. A man 
who works hard may be benefited by a glass of sound beer, 
but nearly the whole of the vast amount which is expended in 
spirits is money worse than wasted. If one half of the outlay 
thus incurred by working-men were each year set aside to 
purchase annuities, and if the other half were devoted to life 
insurance, no inconsiderable proportion of our industrial popu- 
lation would be able to procure a comfortable competence in 
old age, and would leave behind them an adequate amount to 
— their widows and others who may be dependent upon 

em. 

The economic and social condition of England ought to be 
regarded as radically unsound and unsatisfactory until it 
becomes the custom, and not, as it is now, the exception, for 
working men to insure their lives, and to provide themselves 
with annuities for their old age. The acquisition of these 
habits of prudence is discouraged not only by the whole tone of 
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public opinion, but also by the sentiments of professed moral- 
ists. Those who aspire to be popular, and are anxious to be 
thought good, are never tired of proclaiming that every man 
has a right to live, and that the State ought to find work for 
those who need employment. Sympathy, moreover, is ever 
readily extended to those who are said to be so unfortunate that 
pag have a wife and a numerous family without anything 
to keep them upon. Whilst such doctrines as these obtain 
acceptance, wages must remain low, and pauperism will continue 
to afflict the land. Those who say that the State ought to find 
work for all who need it, should inquire from what source the 
State will obtain the wages to pay all those who may demand 
employment ? The State has not inexhaustible coffers, which 
are kept ever full by the bounty of nature, and from which 
riches spontaneously flow, as from‘a perennial fountain. Every 
shilling which the State expends represents considerably more 
than a shilling taken from the aggregate body of tax-payers 
who compose the nation. It is an old saying, that taxes 
keep out of the pockets of the people far more than they 
yield to the national exchequer. It, therefore, would probably 
be necessary to diminish the wealth of the nation by at least 
£6,000,000, in order to obtain £5,000,000, as a capital where- 
with to employ State labourers. Can it be supposed that capital 
procured in this costly way would return the ordinary rate of 
profit? A private business carried on under these conditions would 
inevitably fail. Governments have hitherto proved themselves to 
be the most wasteful and unsuccessful traders. Labourers would 
apply to the State for work, when individual capitalists could 
not employ them profitably ; but, if this were the case, how 
much less profitably could they be employed when under the 
comparatively irresponsible and incompetent supervision of some 
Government department! If the plan of giving work to all 
applicants were fully carried out, our industrial population 
would lose self-respect, and soon become demoralized; many of 
them would cease to attribute any consequence to a dismissal 
from an employer’s service, for they would feel that they could 
always fall back upon the State. Under existing cireumstances 
it behoves every one carefully to consider the particular nature 
of his own trade; in those employments which are precarious, 
higher wages are paid, and a portion of these extra wages 
ought to be set aside asareserve fund. But what need would 
there be for this prudence if each individual could demand 
work from the State immediately his trade became temporarily 
depressed ? It no doubt seems hard that men who are anxious 
to work should be compelled to remain idle. But sometimes it 
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is necessary to act with apparent harshness, in order to prevent 
in the future the existence of an increased amount of human 
suffering. It would be well if it were more frequently remem- 
bered that the functions which the statesman has to discharge 
to society are often analogous to those which the physician 
fulfils to the individual. A surgeon who, in order to save a 
patient some temporary pain, hesitates to remove a source of 
future suffering, does not deserve to be praised as a kind man, 
but ought to be censured as a mischievous fool. In the same 
way it is equally true that a statesman who, from a sentiment of 
mistaken kindness, does not strive to check, but rather en- 
courages the causes which produce such a social evil as pauper- 
ism, is really an enemy to mankind, although his intentions may 
be good and his motives excellent. Thus it would be an agree- 
able act of generosity to give work to all who needed it; but it 
is our duty firmly to resist such a policy, because it would ulti- 
mately intensify and augment the evils which in the first 
instance it alleviated. Men seek employment from the State 
when they cannot obtain it from private individuals; or, in 
other words, the State is appealed to when the supply of labour 
exceeds the demand. The State would be justified in granting 
this aid if, by its agency, the supply would be ultimately 
equalized to the demand; but such Government intervention, 
instead of creating this equilibrium, would in a few years widen 
the difference between the supply and the demand. People 
who cannot obtain work will very probably emigrate, and in 
this way a portion of the surplus labour will be drafted off. 
Again, those who are unemployed cannot afford to marry ; 
statistics, in fact, conclusively prove that the number of mar- 
riages varies with the prosperity of the labouring class. The 
supply of labour would continue permanently to exceed the 
demand for it, if the State undertook to find employment for all 
applicants ; the two sources of relief would be checked; emi- 
gration would be discouraged, and population, instead of being 
restrained, would be stimulated. 

Some who agree with the observations which have just 
been made may be inclined to think that the Government 
ought to find employment in times of occasional depression. 
Few would presume to assert that in no case would such a policy 
be justifiable: our object is rather to show that the cases which 
warrant such Government interference are much less frequent 
than is usually supposed. Lancashire, during the cotton famine, 
will be very probably considered to present a case in which the 
advantages of Government intervention can scarcely be dis- 
puted; but there are some considerations which ought to make 
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us pause before we conclude that the Lancashire operatives de- 
rived any permanent benefit from the pecuniary assistance 
which the Government rendered them. It must be remem- 
bered that, during the American civil war, there was no marked 
decrease in the aggregate production of manufactured goods 
throughout the United Kingdom. What was lost by Lanca- 
shire was to a great extent gained by other localities; the 
woollen, the worsted, the jute, and the linen trades became un- 
usually prosperous ; , Bradford, Dundee, Belfast, and 
other towns rapidly advanced in wealth. If, therefore, affairs 
had been permitted to take a more natural course, a great num- 
ber of the unemployed Lancashire operatives would have mi- 
grated to these Tocelities, where their labour was particularly 
required. As it was, the loans obtained from Government 
encouraged these operatives to remain in their own county in @ 
state of semi-starvation. The mischief thus done still con- 
tinues. Lancashire has now more labour than she needs, 
Manufacturers assert that there is an over-production, and, in 
order to check it, they have decided to work their mills on short 
time. It therefore appears that the policy that was pursued not 
only increased the sufferings of the people during the cotton 
crisis, but still impedes the return of prosperity. 

It must moreover be borne in mind that each time the 
Government interferes, an influence is brought into operation 
which makes the people rely less upon their own efforts. It is 
now most painful to observe, that immediately any adverse cir- 
cumstance occurs, our artizans have no reserve fund to fall back 
upon. England’s condition cannot be satisfactory whilst so 
large a proportion of the working classes literally live from 
hand to mouth. 

We should often have to travel many miles before an 
agricultural labourer could be found who had saved even a 
few shillings; but it appears that others besides our worst-paid 
labourers are living in this precarious way. Paragraphs have 
lately appeared in the newspapers, stating that London builders, 
in co uence of depressed trade, were obliged to discharge 
many of their hands; within three days these men were 
parading the streets, and were asking the public to relieve their 
dire necessities. Misfortunes may sometimes happen, so over- 
whelming and so unforeseen, that those who are overtaken by 
them ought either to be helped by the Government or assisted 
by private charity. But everything ought to be done to make 
the people feel that they must expect such assistance only in 
the most exceptional cases. Private charity frequently produces 
a more demoralizing effect than bounties obtained from the 
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State; those who have money to spare find it far more agreeable 
to give some of it away than to take the trouble carefully to 
investigate the purposes to which it is devoted. A man, for 
instance, by subscribing £1000 to some charitable society, eases 
his conscience, and enjoys the pleasure of seeing his act of 
benevolence widely advertised. If our charitable institutions 
were closely scrutinised, few of them would be found to obey 
the maxim, that those alone ought to be helped who have striven 
to rely upon self-help. It often happens that the most hypo- 
critical obtain the agit share of private benefactions ; those 
who are too independent to beg frequently remain unaided and 
unnoticed. It also usually occurs that the most earnest appeals 
for assistance are made on behalf of those who have committed 
some wilful act of improvidence. There is no one, for instance, 
who is supposed to have so strong a claim upon public sympathy 
as a clergyman, who has to maintain a wife and a very large 
family upon an annual income of £100. Those who exert 
themselves to assist such a man virtually give a bribe to 
‘ improvidence. If a more healthy tone of public opinion 
‘, - prevailed, society, instead of rewarding, would most severely 
-t condemn a man who brings children into the world without the 
means of adequately maintaining them. 
la It has been lately shown in a very able pamphlet by 
- Dr. Hawkesley, that the amount annually given away in 
t charity in London is more than £5,000,000. Scarcely any 
| part of this sum rewards the frugal and the industrious ; 
by far the largest portion of it, by being bestowed upon the 
improvident, exerts a direct tendency to increase and perpetuate 


verty. 

At the beginning of the present year, the proprietors of the 
Times newspaper* rendered a most signal service to the public 
by publishing a synopsis of a great number of London charities. 

r. Hicks, who so ably conducted this investigation, carefully 
examined the accounts of charities whose combined income 
exceeds £2,000,000 annually. Some of the facts he discloses 
are extremely startling. The accounts of many charitable 
societies are so loosely kept that they are absolutely worthless, 
and, in many cases, a great portion of the amount annually 
subscribed is expended in agency and in the cost of collection. , 
The Times significantly remarks: ‘It must be considered, in 
‘ fact, condemnatory of the whole system, that a quarter of the 
H _ ‘contributions of the public should be swallowed up in agency. 
i ‘The charity of the public is seen flowing on all sides, but 
‘ ‘there is no reservoir, no regular channel. The stream is 


* The ‘ Times,’ February 11th, 1869. 
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‘ dissipated in little rivulets, and wasted in innumerable small 
‘ conduits.’ 

Not a few of those who give money for charitable purposes 
are desirous to secure some posthumous fame. ‘They therefore 
decree that, for all time to come, a sum of money shall be 
annually given away in some particular way with which their 
names shall be associated. The conditions which are imposed 
upon those who obtain these benefactions often exhibit the 
strangest freaks of folly, vanity, and superstition ; old men and 
women receive a certain quantity of bread or money if they 
attend church regularly; thus tempted, poor, decrepit creatures, 
in the most inclement weather, drag their weary limbs to church, 
and sit shivering through a long service, though often they may be 
too deaf to hear a single word that is spoken. Some unknown 
person supposes that his name will be handed down to posterity as 
a good and pious man, because he compels people to go through 
this cruel farce. Sometimes almshouses are built, and, in these, 
men are supported who have been too improvident to save; and 
in other cases a maintenance is given to widows whose husbands 
have been too imprudent or too self-indulgent to insure their 
lives. Where there is one successful applicant for this kind of 
relief, there are probably scores who are unsuccessful, and these 
live in a miserable state of suspense. The most shameful 
jobbery has often been associated with: the administration of 
endowments ; sometimes the trustees cf. charities bavé - granted 
favourable leases to their friends and relations; sometimes a 
more petty kind of meanness has been practised ;+-an influential 
person has secured a charity for some old servant who, by 
rendering his master a long life of faithful service, ought to 
have had the strongest claims upon his private generosity. Many 
of these abuses have been corrected since the Charity Com- 
missioners were appointed in 1853; but there are many 
grievances still remaining unredressed, and the greatest advan- 
tage would result from investigating all the charities of the 
kingdom, with a view of organising them according to some 
systematic plan. 

In numerous instances, primary and secondary schools might 
be supported by consolidating benefactions, which now often 
produce far more mischief than good. The carrying out of 
such a policy would moreover be a practical adoption of the 
important principle, that no one should be permitted to decide 
the particular purposes to which property should be permanently 
devoted. When land or money is bequeathed to private 
individuals, a control cannot be exercised over it for more than 
two generations. Thus an estate may be left to any number of 
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angry now living, and to the unborn child of the last survivor ; 
ut if it were attempted to carry the bequest to another genera- 
tion, it would become illegal, and therefore void. There can be 
no valid reason why people should have more control over 
property which they wish to appropriate to charitable purposes. 

In the remarks which have just been made, there has been no 
intention to express any opposition to the exercise of charity. 
We have simply striven to show that gifts or bequests which 
are made from the kindest and most generous motives, if 
inconsiderately employed, often produce grave mischiefs. An 
individual is bound to consider carefully what will be the effects 
which will result from any charity which he may wish to 
dispense. Experience has shown that it is not always wise or 
safe to place implicit confidence in benevolent institutions. It 
ought also to be constantly borne in mind, that as it is im- 
possible to foresee the social wants of the future, no attempt 
ought to be made to trammel posterity by devising rigid rules 
for the administration of a particular bequest. 

The abuses which are associated with the administration of 
private charities may be thought to furnish a strong argument 
in favour of our poor-law system. It may, for instance, be said, 
that these and kindred abuses would be greatly intensified if 
poverty could obtain only casual and uncertain relief, derived 
from private benevolence. The clever beggar and the skilful 
jrapestor would thrive vpon the alms of careless and credulous 
doners ; whereas tnpusards, who would not beg would die from 
starvation, unheeded ang undiscovered. It must, however, be 
remembered that England is the only country in which a man 
can claim maintenance as a legal right. It would, perhaps, be 
unfair to make a comparison between England and new countries, 
such as the United tates and Australia, which possess bound- 
less tracts of unoccupied fertile land; but turning to the Conti- 
nent, it will be found that in France and in Prussia there are 
no poor-laws similar to our own, and these countries show that 
it is not necessary to have a poor-law to prevent wide-spread 
starvation. In London, in proportion to the population, at 
least as many people die from want and exposure as in Paris 
and Berlin. Moreover, in England we suffer from the evils 
which result both from private and parochial relief; for al- 
though we have most burdensome poor-rates, yet at the same 
time there is probably no country. in which so much is annually 
spent in private charity. In spite of all which is thus done 
publicly and privately, pauperism has gone on steadily increas- 
ing, until it has at length become wholly unmanageable. When 
any extra strain is put upon our poor-law system it absolutely 
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breaks down. When the Lancashire operatives were thrown out 
of employment during the American war, all the resources of 
parochial relief were exhausted in a few months; loans of money 
had to be obtained from the Government, and earnest appeals 
were made to the whole nation for assistance. At every returning 
Christmas the newspapers are filled with accounts of those who 
are suffering the horrors of starvation; the public is entreated 
to relieve cases of pressing necessity. Does not all this conclu- 
sively prove that our poor-law system fails to reach thousands 
who most need assistance ? All these evils cannot be eradicated 
in a day ; but we should at any rate attempt to introduce a new 
state of things when it is seen that the policy which is now pursued 
does not destroy or even check, but on the contrary stimulates, 
pauperism. As we have before said, the change should be 
brought about gradually, for people who have been reared on 
the existing system of relief ought not at once to be subjected to 
an entirely ditferent treatment. 

Without pretending fully to detail the new policy which 
ought to be adopted, it is not difficult to suggest some things 
which should be done. It has frequently been proved that a 
comprehensive scheme of national education would exert a most 
powerful influence in diminishing pauperism. It might also be 
shown that asimilar influence would be exerted upon pauperism 
by the effect which will be produced on poverty: by various other 
circumstances; such as the improvement of the calations between 
capital and labour; the reform of the tenure of land ; the reduc- 
tion of taxation; the extension of free-trade; and the encourage- 
ment of emigration. Associated with the working of all these 
beneficial agencies, it is most important that some changes in 
our present poor-law system should be immediately carried out. 

It is unnecessary to allude again to the great inequality in the 
present mode of levying the rates; enough has been already 
said upon this subject. It is now our intention to discuss some 
of the evils which are associated with the prevailing method of 
administering relief. Nothing demands more serious considera- 
tion than the vast and increasing amount which is spent in 
granting out-door relief. One of the most significant returns 
which has ever been issued from a Government department has 
lately been published by the Poor Law Board. From this it appears 
that the sum annually expended in London for out-door relief 
has increased 130 per cent. during the last nine years. If such 
a state of things should continue, the resources of the metro- 
polis will soon become exhausted by pauperism. Some attribute 
this increase of 130 per cent. to extravagant management. If 
this were the true explanation it would not be difficult to apply 
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a remedy, but there are no facts to warrant the conclusion that 
poor-law guardians are less economical now than they were nine 
years since. This augmentation in out-door relief has been pro- 
duced by causes much more serious in their consequences: the 
augmentation, in fact, proves that pauperism begets pauperism, 
if relief is administered in such a way as to encourage rather 
than to check improvidence. Out-door relief is now often given 
as a grant in aid of wages, and thus many of the evils of the 
allowance system are unconsciously revived under a somewhat 
different aspect : men do not now, as formerly, receive assistance 
from the rates when they are in full work, but if there should 
be any cessation of employment they immediately seek, and 


. generally obtain, some assistance from the parish. In many 


kinds of labour it is necessary occasionally to suspend work ; the 
wages which are paid in these employments represent, not only 
a remuneration for work which is actually done, but also a com- 
pensation for the time when labour has to be suspended. The 
improvident spend week by week all that they receive, and the 
are encouraged to do so by the knowledge that the parish will 
assist them when employment ceases. In Ireland, out-door 
relief is never granted, and this is a precedent which may pro- 
bably be with great advantage followed in this country; but 
those who may not be prepared immediately to abolish out-door 
relief must recognise the importance of restricting it within the 
narrowest possible limits. 

From time to time proposals have been made that we should 
resort to emigration, in order to free ourselves from pauperism. 
An Act was passed a few years since which confers upon Poor- 
Law guardians the power to pay from the rates the passage- 
money of those who may be willing to emigrate. This Act has 
hitherto been almost nugatory ; it has, in fact, been applied only 
in three or four parishes. There are two very different aspects 
from which the subject of pauper emigration may be viewed: in 
the first place, a right may be conferred on every individual to 
demand the requisite means to enable him to emigrate; 
secondly, parochial authorities may have the power to compel 
an applicant for relief to emigrate. The only argument which 
can be urged against the last proposal is, that foreign countries 
may object to be made the receptacle of our pauperism ; in fact 
the United States has already protested against it. Very 
cogent reasons can, however, be assigned against the adoption 
of the first proposal. Improvidence would be encouraged in all its 
worst forms if men could not only claim maintenance, but could 
also demand the payment of their passage-money, if they should 
desire to emigrate. The carrying out of such an arrangement 
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would give additional encouragement to imprudent marriages 
and reckless living. Every man would feel that if he could not 
get on in his own country, he would be able to make others pay 
the expense of sending him and his family to any colony in 
which they might choose to settle. The number of applicants 
for emigration would go on steadily accumulating ; the place of 
those who left would be quickly reoccupied, and the cost of car- 
rying out this policy would rapidly augment. It is extremely 
probable that a great additional burden would be cast upon the 
rates if people could claim to be sent abroad; for not only 
would improvidence be encouraged, but a considerable portion 
of our emigrants who now provide their own passage-money 
would compel parochial authorities to pay it. 

As we have frequently insisted upon the duty which is 
imposed upon every individual to provide as far as possible 
against old age and sickness, it is important to point out the 
best mode of securing such a provision. A man may protect 
himself and his family against all the casualties to which he can 
be ordinarily subject by joining friendly societies, by purchasing 
annuities, and by life insurance. In our country, the most 
important friendly societies are the trades’ unions; this fact is 
often completely ignored by those who regard trades’ unions as 
being necessarily associated with strikes. It could be shown 
that the objects which a friendly society has in view probably 
suggested the first formation of these combinations, and the 
connection which now so often exists between trades’ unions 


and strikes is rather accidental than preconceived. A member 
of a trades’ union receives a certain weekly allowance when 
thrown out of work by depressed trade, and also when disabled 
by sickness or by accident. A trades’ unionist, as long as the 
ds of his society will permit, is to a great extent independent 
f parochial relief. It is an unknown occurrence for an able- 
ied workman who belongs to a prosperous union, such as the 
‘Amalgamated Engineers,’ to apply to the parish authorities for 
istance. This emancipation from dependence upon rates has 
uced most beneficial effects, and it probably accounts for the 
t which is admitted by the strongest opponents of trades’ 
ions, that our best and most intelligent workmen almost 
variably belong to these societies. 
Though trades’ unions render a man independent of parochial 


tance whilst he is an able-bodied labourer, something else 
required to secure him a provision in old age. Far greater 
ilities for doing this exist since Mr. Gladstone passed his 
mirable scheme for the creation of small annuities. As 
t these annuities have excited little attention, but when 
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their advantages are fully appreciated they will be ranked 
as amongst the most beneficial measures which we owe to Mr. 
Gladstone. By the deposit of a small weekly sum, a man is 
able to secure a certain income, to commence at a time of life 
when it may reasonably be calculated that work will have 
to be discontinued. A Government guarantee makes these 
annuities perfectly secure. This feeling of absolute security 
will powerfully stimulate prudential habits on the part of work- 
ing men. One chief reason why, as a class, they have not 
saved, has been the difficulty they have had in finding safe and 
suitable investments. There have been repeated exposures of 
shameful dishonesty practised by those who have been the con- 
coctors of societies for granting small annuities: one instance of 
such dishonesty produces a wide-spread influence in encouraging 
improvidence; for people will think that they might as well 
spend all that they have, when they observe that some friend or 
neighbour has lost all that has been put together through many 
years of careful saving. It therefore appears that by sub- 
scribing to friendly societies, and by the purchase of an annuity, 
every working man may make himself independent of parochial 
relief. If he insures his life, he then secures a provision for his 
wife and family in the event of his dying prematurely. There 
must, however, be a fundamental change in the condition of our 
industrial population before they acquire not only the means 
but also the inclination to set aside a sufficient sum from their 
weekly earnings to make all those provisions which have been 
just described. 

It may be proved from simple economic considerations that 


the power to save possessed by the working-classes increases in ff 


a direct ratio with their desire to save. The remuneration 
which labour receives varies directly with the amount of capital 
accumulated, and inversely with the number of the labouring 

pulation. Capital is the fund from which wages are paid; 
if, therefore, this fund increases, whilst population remains 
stationary, it is evident that there will be a greater demand for 
labour, and, consequently, it will obtain a larger remuneration. 
On the contrary the wages of labour will diminish, if the number 
of the labouring population increases in a faster ratio than 
capital. People who are accustomed to a comparatively high 
standard of comfort naturally feel a disinclination to sacrifice 
it by improvident marriages. A professional man does not, 
for instance, as a general rule, marry, until he feels that he 
has a reasonable chance of being able to give his children 
at least as good an education, and also as many comforts, as he 
has himself enjoyed. But these prudential restraints exert 
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much less influence upon those who are so poor that the 
feel they have little to sacrifice, It is notorious that the Trib 
peasantry, when sunk in the depths of poverty, married with 
utter recklessness. The Irish cottier was always hopelessly 
in debt to his landlord; he therefore knew that having a 
large family to maintain could make him no poorer, for just 
sufficient otatoes must be left to enable him and his children 
to live. Many of our poorest labourers are nearly as improvi- 
dent as the Irish ; prudential considerations never restrain them 
from marrying; their material condition is such that they feel 
they have nothing to lose, and their life being devoid of hope, 
they think they have nothing to sacrifice in the future. It is 
impossible for those who act in this manner to achieve any 
material advance. The pressure of population must reduce their 
wages to a minimum, and hence there is always a large class 
who are receiving only just sufficient wages to provide them 
with a bare subsistence. The great end to be attained is 
to raise the condition of one generation so much as to make 
them feel that they possess something which is worth pre- 
serving, and which therefore they will not sacrifice by impro- 
vidence. If our labouring population should advance to a much 
higher standard of living, they would be as anxious as profes- 
sional men now are that their children should not sink to a 
lower position, When such prudential considerations as these 
become prevalent, working-men would be anxious to pro- 
tect themselves and their families against such casualties as 
sickness, loss of employment, and premature death, by sub- 
scribing to friendly societies, by purchasing annuities, and by 
life insurance. 

Labourers who desire to advance their condition must 
constantly find their progress impeded by our poor-law system. 
Not only do parochial rates press heavily upon them, but the 
relief which is given to pauperism acts most powerfully to 
reduce wages. Improvidence is encouraged by the assistance 
which is given to poverty, and improvidence is the main cause 
why wages are low. It often, also, happens that pauper labour 
comes into direct competition with free labour. As an illus- 
tration it may be mentioned that the Manchester guardians have 
lately made able-bodied paupers grind corn by hand. Let us 
see what this plan, which has been almost unanimously approved, 
teally involves. A tax is imposed upon the industrial popu- 
lation of Manchester; a portion of the proceeds of this tax 
is appropriated to employ labour in a most costly, unpro- 
ductive, and wasteful way. Labour which is reluctantly 
given can never be efficient, and these paupers who grind corn 
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by hand are doing that which could be done far cheaper and far 
better by machinery. The granting of relief to able-bodied 
labourers is conclusively condemned when we are obliged to 
admit that there is no better mode of employing them than 
that which has been adopted by the Manchester guardians. 
There is only one other subject to which allusion need be made 
before concluding these remarks. One fruitful source of pauper- 
ism is the position which women occupy in this country. Social 
customs and legal enactments combine to discourage women of 
every class from earning their livelihood. The influences which 
deter women from gaining their own maintenance assume various 
forms. Women in the upper and middle classes are told that if 
they attempt to employ their labour productively they unsex 
themselves and destroy those graces and charms which peculiarly 
fit them for married life. Those women who wish to support 
themselves by manual labour often meet with a different kind 
of opposition; sometimes they are impeded by the rules of 
trades’ unions; sometimes they find that laws have been passed 
prohibiting them from certain kinds of work. This opposition, 
though exhibited in various forms, is probably mainly due to 
the selfishness of the stronger sex. Women should have the 
same opportunity as men to follow any profession, trade, or 
employment to which they desire to devote their energies. Our 
law gives such inadequate protection to the property of a married 
woman that her earnings may be taken from her almost with im- 
punity by a cruel and profligate husband. It is difficult for in- 
dustry to struggle against a combination of such unfavourable 
circumstances; it is not, therefore, surprising that women’s labour, 
thus degraded, is poorly remunerated, and that few women are 
competent to earn their own living by manual labour. As long as 
women remain in this state of comparative helplessness, it is evi- 
dent that they will frequently depend for support upon parochial 
relief. It is now, in fact, almost assumed as a matter of course, 
that upon the death of a labouring man his widow immediately 
comes upon the parish; yet, in spite of this melancholy fact, 
proposals are frequently made that Parliament should impose 
further restrictions upon the employment of women. If it is 
found that the women engaged in any particular kind of work 
are in an unsatisfactory condition, some well-intentioned persons 
instantly suggest that this work should be forbidden to them 
by law. There is scarcely any labour which is necessarily de- 
grading. At any rate, a life of dependent pauperism must be far 
more pernicious than honest industry. It has been repeatedly 
shown that women need not suffer any injury from work 
which is supposed to be degrading in its influence. No one, for 
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instance, can deny that in many parts of England the women 
who are employed in agriculture are in a most unsatisfactory 
condition ; their wages are extremely small; they are poorly 
and unsuitably clothed, and often, driven into the fields by the 
pressure of poverty, they work when they ought to be attending 
to home duties. Many who observe these evils are anxious that 
Parliament should prohibit the employment of women in agri- 
culture ; but if the labour is differently carried on, it is proved 
ve women suffer no evils, but are benefited by working in the 
elds. 

Mr. Henley, one of the Commissioners recently appointed to 
inquire into the condition of people employed in agriculture, 
has given a most interesting account of the rural population of 
Northumberland. When his description of these Northumber- 
land labourers is compared with the distressing accounts which 
are given of the peasantry in other parts of England, it is 
difficult to believe that the Dorsetshire and Northumberland 
labourers are inhabitants of the same country. The latter earn 
good wages; they live well but frugally; fuel is cheap; and 
their houses are clean and commodious. At particular seasons 
of the year the women of the family work in the fields; but 
home duties are never neglected. The women being well 
and suitably clothed, their outdoor labour is beneficial to 
them, for they generally appear in the most robust health. 
Their close contiguity to Scotland seems to have given these 
peasants a certain enthusiasm for education. Good schools are 
abundant, and the children are generally kept at them until 
they are twelve or thirteen years of age. Facts such as these 
should make us hesitate before we sanction any measure which 
would compel women to be even more dependent than they now 
are upon parochial relief. 

Having in these pages traced the encouragement which is 
given to pauperism by the various modes of relief which prevail 
in this country, we will conclude by expressing a firm belief 
that national education will be the chief antidote, not only to 
pauperism, but also to crime. Mr. Cobden once remarked that 
Parliament will only seriously consider one important subject at 
atime. Let us hope that when the great ecclesiastical question 
which is now before the country has been satisfactorily settled, 
our legislators will earnestly and wisely devote their attention 
to national education, and to the other important social questions 
80 intimately connected with it. 


NO. XCVIIL. MM 
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Arr. VIII.—(1.) The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. Edited by Many Carrenter. London: Triibner & Co. 
1866. 
(2.) Sia Months in India. By Mary Carpenter, London: 
ngmans, Green, & Co, 1868. 


(3.) The Indian Mirror; a Weekly Journal, Calcutta. 1869, 


Durine the last few years, several Bengali gentlemen have 
appeared in London, and have met with a warm reception in 

ose circles of society which are interested in the progress of 
India. They have come, not, like some others, to press very 
doubtful claims upon an unwilling Government, but to prosecute 
their studies in literature, law, and medicine, with a view to 
practise at the Indian bar, or to secure the direct appointments 
to the medical and civil services which the competition system 
has opened to their grasp. Their gentlemanly manners, their 
broad education, and their large acquaintance with English 
literature, have excited no little surprise in their friendly 
entertainers; and thoughtful men have recognised in them 
an illustration of the results of English rule in India, and 
have formed conceptions of the good influence of that rule, 
which had never been produced in them before. Those gentle- 
men who specially care for the religious progress of the Indian 
empire, have entered with peculiar interest into their religious 
views, have listened to their discussions, have heard the story 
of the growth and development of their convictions, and have 
marked the strong and the weak sides of the position they 
maintain. They have shown beyond all question that in minds 
like theirs, the ancient idolatry of India has lost its hold, and 
that an active spirit is at work, which must, in the end, revolu- 
tionise Hindu society. 

The same Pager ge have been observed in a far greater 
degree in India itself, especially in Bengal. In recent years, 
native gentlemen have appeared far more prominently than 
before in general society, and in positions of public lalioined 
They are seen in the senates of the universities, among the 
municipal authorities, in important posts in the public offices, 
and even on the judges’ bench. The officials with whom they 
have had to deal have been comparatively free from the stiff, 
exclusive etiquette of former days. The providence of God has 
thrown into the front rank of official and mercantile life men of 
large sympathies, ready to guide wisely that transition stage 
in Indian social life which has advanced during this period with 
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rapid strides ; and from them the leaders of native opinion have 
received a courteous welcome into their new sphere of influence. 

On their side, the educated natives themselves, now growin 
very numerous, have also made advances. Some of the tall 
barriers which fenced them round have been broken down; 
they have held closer intercourse with Europeans than in 
former times; their houses have been opened, not for heathen 
dances, as they used to be thirty years ago, but to receive 
the visits of ladies, and to welcome those who have wished 
to bring education and literature among the gentler members 
of the household. This course has again reacted to their 
advantage ; their interest in public affairs has been recognised, 
their books and papers have been read, and their opinion on 
important questions has been sought. Their progress in religious 
opinion has been observed with peculiar interest, and on many 
occasions English residents, not missionaries, have attended their 
gatherings for worship. Distinguished visitors to India, like 
Dr. Macleod, have sought them out ; and Englishmen generally 
have been struck by manifestations of solid progress in native 
society, which were scarcely expected, but which none can now 
fail to observe. 

There can be no doubt that the progress is real, and that it 
has been secured by large numbers in the principal native 
families, especially in the chief cities and their immediate 
neighbourhood. The educated gentlemen of Bengal in parti- 
cular have a strong sympathy with the Government, and are 
prepared to co-operate with Englishmen and with each other 
to secure important reforms. Several cherished institutions 
of Hinduism are being attacked with great vigour: infant 
marriages, polygamy, and caste, have again and again been 
assaulted in their periodicals and at their public meetings; and 
few things have been more striking in the social life of Bengal in 
recent days than the memorial against Kulin polygamy pre- 
sented three years ago to the lieutenant-governor, and signed by 
twenty-two thousand names. While the empire has been 
growing in material wealth—while a compactness and unity 
have been given to its numerous provinces which they never 
before enjoyed—while the wages of labour have increased, and 
all kinds of produce are in full demand—the mind of the people 
is waking up to activity and to thought. The millions of the 
ignorant are learning through the eye, and from the talk of 
their neighbours; while the myriads of the educated, with their 
larger knowledge, find broad convictions rapidly ripening, and 
thus the way is being prepared for those extensive national changes 
which will bring new life, and freedom, and —s to the 
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great empire which we have been called to rule. In the religious 
elements of this progress, missionaries see on a great scale 
the fruit of those labours of theirs of which superficial observers 
have taken little account. While many influences, in addition 
to their own, have combined to bring about this general advance, 
it is to their direct Christian instruction that the religious 
progress is due. Their constant preaching in the native tongue, 
their wide circulation of the Scriptures and of the simple 
Christian literature which explains them, and their system of 
thorough Christian education, have contributed greatly to crys- 
tallise into, definite forms the convictions widely felt respecting 
the folly of idolatry, the burden of caste, the real unity of men 
as one family, the duty of casting away the old deities, and of 
worshipping one living and true God. It is especially in their 
Christian schools that thousands of young scholars have been 
trained, who, grown to manhood and holding chief places in 
Hindu households, are now standing out as leaders of native 
opinion, and are advocating moral and social changes, which, 
as innovations on the customs of ages, must be felt to be of a 
marvellous kind. Some few have been won to the Gospel 
through hard trials, and have subsequently become distinguished 
as faithful converts and as native ministers of tried character 
and great boldness. But thousands more are convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, without courage to profess it or to bear 
the penalties which the profession so often involves. Beyond 
these many thousands more, still maintaining the caste customs 
which they profess to despise, are content with declaring their 
want of faith in the gods of their fathers, and their desire to 
be worshippers of the one God of heaven and earth. 

Much has been said in detached papers respecting this ad- 
vance of religious opinion in India; but few efforts have been 
made in England to gather up the elements of the story into a 
connected whole. We propose, therefore, to describe at some 
length the course which this progress has taken, and especially 
to show the views and the position of that Theistic school in 
India which, next to the Christian converts of the same rank, 
seems to be the most promising nucleus of moral and social 
improvement, and a exhibits the great weaknesses of the 
movement, as well as its elements of truth and power. 

The actual manifestation of this progress has been rapid; but 
the causes which have produced it have been at work for a long 
period, and have been both numerous and powerful. These 
native gentlemen, with their new views, have seemed to spring 
_up suddenly, like the rich verdure of the rainy season. It is only 
within a few years that even in India much has been heard about 
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them. But many have been labouring long to secure this result. 
The causes of these results have been in operation fifty years ; 
during the last thirty years they have been employed in greater 
number, with greater force, and over a wider surface. Many of 
the formidable barriers which resisted them have given way ; 
individuals who fanatically opposed them have died out; and 
the energy with which plans have been set in motion, and the 
time during which they have been working, adequately account 
for the result. 

The course and the causes of this wonderful advance in 
society may be observed most fully ond on the largest scale 
among masses of men. But they have been singularly illus- 
trated in the character and career of a distinguished man, who 
heartily sympathised with the end which they have secured, 
and greatly contributed to promote it. This native gentleman 
was the Rajah Rammohun Roy. Little is now known of him in 
England, except in the select circles of Unitarian society in 
which he moved; and the opprobrium poured on him in India 
was so great as to induce his relatives and admirers to keep his 
name and opinions in the background, and thus cause him to be 
forgotten even there. Two years ago, Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, 
who personally knew him, and whose father, Dr. Carpenter, was 
one of his valued friends, published the outline of his history 
which is contained in the volume at the head of our article, and 
gathered up those scattered notes respecting his last illness and 
death which still existed among his friends. Taking advantage 
of this little memoir, it will be useful to describe with some 
detail the events of his life and she distinguishing features of 
his character. "When these are well understood, it will be more 
easy to appreciate the great Theistic school, of one portion of 
which he was at the same time the actual founder and the most 
illustrious example. 

Rammohun Roy was the son of Ram Ranth Roy, a Rarhee 
brahmin, residing in the district of Burdwan, and was born 
about the year 1774. Taught Persian and Bengali under his 
father’s roof, he was soon sent to Patna to learn Arabic, and to 
the holy city of Benares to acquire the sacred Sanskrit. He 
evidently had a genius for languages. His knowledge of Arabic 
was so full and correct as to secure him the title of Moulvee, 
very rarely given toa Hindu. Sanskrit he read fluently ; and in 
later years, he wrote and spoke English with wonderful correct- 
ness. Very early also did he manifest his spirit of inquiry and 
his eagerness to promote reforms. When only sixteen years of 
age, he wrote his first paper against Hindu idolatry. His father 
and family were so alarmed and displeased at this tendency 
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to freethinking that he was sent away from home; and amongst 
other places to which he travelled, he spent a considerable time 
in Tibet, discussing Buddhism with the lamas. Returning to 
Burdwan at the age of twenty, he began to study English, and 
with the help of one of the English magistrates, who took a 
= liking to him, made rapid and satisfactory progress. But 

e could not leave the brahmins alone, and soon began a strong 
controversy with them on the subject of Suttee, a practice which 
was then immolating eight hundred widows a year in the pro- 
vince of Bengal alone. 

In 1804 his father died, and at the age of thirty he found 
himself a wealthy man, and free. Removing for a time to 
Moorshedabad, where his grandfather had resided, he published 
his first tract, in the language then employed throughout India 
in the courts and in literature—the Persian—with the formidable 
title, ‘Against the Idolatry of all Religions.’ Of course his 
enemies became more numerous than before. ‘Rashness and 
‘ self-conceit’ were charged against him; he was counted a 
terrible ‘ infidel;’ and in 1814 he found it most for his comfort 
to leave the country and take up his abode in Calcutta. Intent 
upon ‘one thing,’ the destruction of that corrupt Hindu idolatry 
which tly vexed his soul, he now published an abridgment 
of the Vedant, with a preface, in which he sought to show that 
the early authorities of Hinduism teach Theism, and that 
idolatry had supplanted a faith which was once pure. This 
was a home-thrust of great importance, because it was turning 
the weapons of the brahmins against themselves; and the 
effect upon his followers lasted long. 

The Vedas, which are the oldest and most revered writings 
of the Hindus, consist, to a very large extent, of hymns, which 
magnify and extol the great powers of nature. The earliest 
forms and ritual of worship were extremely simple, and the 
hymns contain, within a narrow range of thought and subject, 
a few passages of great beauty. As time went on, the philo- 
sophisers among the priestly tribes shaped out a Pantheistic 
system, at first loose and unsettled; in a later age, compact, 
consistent, and complete. To this they gave the name of 
Vedant, that is, ‘the end’ or ‘essence’ of the Vedas. Reading 
the theories of this book in the light of his own strong views, 
Rammohun Roy persuaded himself that the Vedic system was 
one of simple Theism, and that it was the duty of wise and good 
men to bring back the Hindu race to the point from which their 
fathers had started centuries ago. Herein he took up, in 
relation to modern Hinduism, the position which Luther had 
taken in reference to the Romanism of the middle ages. ‘Give 
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‘up later corruptions, fall back on the original book, and you 
‘ get oe Christianity.’ ‘Give up later corruptions, fall back 
‘on the Vedas, and you get pure Theism.’ With this design, 
in 1816, he published one and another of the original Vedic 
tracts, called Upanishads, from which the Vedantic system had 
been drawn, stating in a preface his view of the contents, and 
the purpose for which he put them in circulation. They were 
published at his own expense, and were freely distributed among 
his friends and in society at large. He also delivered lectures 
and addresses to his countrymen on the unity of God, and 
exposed prevailing errors with great boldness. In regard to 
idolatry, he held very strong views. Englishmen have been 
found who were anxious to palliate it and explain it away. 
But Rammohun Roy, who saw it with his own eyes, and knew 
what his countrymen and fellow-Hindus meant by it, showed 
the system no mercy; while at the same time he looked upon 
the people around him with feelings of deep compassion, as 
deluded and degraded through the false teaching of others. 


‘Hindus of the present age,’ he says, ‘ with a very few exceptions, 
are downright and gross idolaters. .. . . By the ceremony of pran 
pratishtha, the Hindu believes that the nature of the image is changed 
from that of the materials of which it is formed, and that it acquires 
not only life but supernatural powers. .... In attention to their 
supposed wants as living beings, he is seen feeding, or pretending to 
feed them, every morning and evening ; and as in the hot season he 
is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is equally regardful of their 
comfort, covering them by day and night with warm clothing, and 
placing them at night in a snug bed.’ 


But he was early taught the penalties which all reformers are 
called upon to pay. The whole Hindu community was greatly 
embittered against him; the brahmins and orthodox families 
were indignant in the extreme. During ten or fifteen years 
his life was repeatedly threatened. When he settled in Calcutta, 
scarcely one member of his family joined him. For a time, 
at least, his wife remained on the estate at Burdwan. His 
mother was alienated, and even cursed him. Eventually, she 
went on pilgrimage to Jugannath, and only as she drew near 
to death did maternal love begin to appreciate the son she had 
cast away. Yet he had strong friends. A few were found 
among his countrymen, whose views corresponded with his 
own. And there was a little group of Scotchmen, merchants 
in the city, who were charmed by his earnestness, his gentle- 
manly manners, and his large heart, and at whose houses he 
was always a welcome visitor. He paid one or two visits also 
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to the Serampore missionaries, who at first were much interested 
in his doings. On one occasion, he attended family worship, 
. with which he was quite delighted, and he received from 
Eustace Carey a copy of Watts’s ‘Hymns’ and ‘Songs for 
Children,’ which he kept and read with pleasure till his death. 
So anxious was he both to get and to give forth all the 
light he could on the fundamental questions of religion, and 
a - so assured that he should find his favourite doctrine of the 
‘ unity of God everywhere, that, after having examined the 
Koran, and edited the Vedic tracts, he began in 1817 to study 
| Hebrew and Greek, that he might read the Christian Scriptures 
F in their original tongues. Charmed also with the life and 
teachings of our Saviour, he compiled in 1820, especially from 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ a little collection of His sayings, 
and published them in English and Bengali, under the title, 
‘ The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness.’ 


‘ This simple code of religion and morality,’ he says at the close of 
Tl the preface, ‘is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high 
BE and liberal notions of our God, who has equally subjected all living 
creatures, without distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, 
disappointment, pain and death . . that I cannot but hope the 
i best effects from its promulgation in the present form.’ ‘They con- 

' tain not only the essence of all that is necessary to instruct mankind 
, | in their civil duties, but also the best and only means of obtaining 
ti the forgiveness of our sins, the favour of God, and strength to over- 
come our passions and to keep His commandments.’ 


; This book had an unexpected ending. In 1821, the Rev. 
W. Adam, a Baptist missionary, who had been his instructor 
in Greek and Hebrew, professed himself a Unitarian, and the 
fact gave rise to the report that while Mr. Adam had been 
trying to convert Rammohun Roy, Rammohun Roy had actually 
converted him. Those, however, who were acquainted with the 
earlier tendencies of Mr. Adam’s mind, justly explained the 
matter otherwise. But the fact and the book brought on 
Rammohun Roy a controversy with Serampore, which assumed 
rather a harsh tone, and in which he was spoken of as ‘a 
‘heathen,’ and ‘an injurer of the cause of truth.’ The argument 
was led away from the peculiar position in which Rammohun 
Roy had first placed it, and was made a Trinitarian one, re- 
specting the reality of the Atonement and the proper deity 
of Christ. That tender sympathy which was eminently due 
. from Christian men to one who had flung away such a vast 
+ amount of ancestral error, and who was actuated by such a 
philanthropic spirit, was rather lost sight of in the thought 
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that Trinitarian doctrine must be upheld. In reply, Rammo- 
hun Roy published an ‘ Appeal to the Friends of Truth,’ and 
afterwards, in reply to further criticisms, a ‘Second Appeal.’ 
When at length he had prepared his ‘Final Appeal,’ he was 
refused permission to publish it at the Mission Press, which 
had, in 1820, printed the original work, and all that had since 
followed it. One cannot but fear that, instead of leading him 
on to higher and more complete views of Christ and of His 
work, this treatment rather confirmed his previous convictions, 
and steeled him against further inquiry. His views, however, 
are not a little remarkable, considering the way in which they 
had been acquired ; and he has stated them with honesty and 
boldness in more than one passage of his writings. 

Respecting ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ he speaks as the ‘Christ of 
‘God.’ He places ‘implicit confidence’ in His ‘ veracity, can- 
‘dour, and perfection ;’ he represents Him as a ‘ Being in whom 
‘dwelt all truth, and who was sent with a Divine law to guide 
‘ mankind by His preaching and example.’ He held Him ‘supe- 
‘rior even to the angels in heaven, living from the beginning of 
‘the world to eternity ;’ and reckoned that the ‘ unity existing 
‘between the Father and himself’ is ‘a subsisting concord of 
‘will and design, such as existed among His apostles, and not 
‘identity of being.’ 

In regard to the usual work of evangelical Christianity, of 
which, in the province of Bengal, Serampore was in his day the 
centre, he says: 


‘I admire the zeal of the missionaries sent to this country, but dis- 
approve of the means they have adopted. In the performance of their 
duty they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are calculated 
to excite ridicule, instead of respect, towards the religion which they 
wish to promulgate.’ 

‘It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find that 
the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and His apostles are quite different 
from those human inventions which the missionaries are persuaded to 
profess, and entirely consistent with reason and the revelation delivered 
by Moses and the prophets.’ 

‘To these men (the Hindus generally) the idea of a triune-God, a 
man-God, and also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily 
shape of a dove, or that of the blood of God shed for the payment of 
a debt, seem entirely heathenish and absurd ; and, consequently, their 
sincere conversion to (Trinitarian) Christianity must be morally im- 
possible. But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on 
them in an intelligible manner.’ 


When pressed respecting his views of the way of salvation, 
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he answered, as his Theistic followers have repeatedly answered 
since his days— 

‘ Numerous passages of the Old and New Testaments distinctly pro- 
mise us that the forgiveness of God and the favour of His Divine 


Majesty may be obtained by sincere repentance, as required of sinners 
by the Redeemer.’ 


Of the beautiful and earnest spirit in which he commenced 
and carried on his own work, amid the obloquy and opposition 
to which he was exposed, we have the following illustrations in 
his own words :— 


‘If the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great 
age of the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the 
many objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must 
necessarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our 
own nature. 

€ On the other hand, sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner or 
later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having neglected 
opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. 

‘Being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my country- 
men, I have been stimulated to employ every means in my power to 
improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a purer 
system of morality. 

‘My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate, with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen 
to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiat- 
ing their supposed deities, the violation of every humane and social 
feeling, 


During the next ten years, he gathered other native friends 
around him, and maintained close intercourse with the English, 
who had learned to esteem him. At this time, one of his friends, 
Brojomohun, published a small pamphlet against the prevalent, 
idolatry. The work is full of the most pungent satire; the 
strictures on the system are exceedingly severe ; and the argu- 
ments are penned with great skill and vigour. The writer gave 
promise of good service to his countrymen; but died shortly after, 
at the early age of thirty-seven. But the opinions of Rammohun 
Roy made little way, and the number of those who truly shared 
them was but small. The opposition with which he met, amongst 
other things, took the formidable shape of a lawsuit against him 
by his own nephews for the possession of the family property. 
It was instituted under the plea that, by his opinions, he had lost 
caste, and therefore his possessions ought to is forfeited. Had 


Rammohun Roy really professed himself a Christian, and thus 
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in truth lost his caste, under the existing law—a law not altered 
in Bengal till 1832, and throughout India generally till 1850— 
there is little doubt that his property would have been lost. But, 
as he had always sought to remain a Hindu, he defended the 
suit, and, after many years of litigation, on a final appeal, it was 
decided in his favour. His religious discussions seem to have 
come to an end; but he was earnest in promoting practical 
reforms. In 1821 he wrote, ‘I consider the cause of the Nea- 
‘politans my own.’ The efforts made in England to abolish 
slavery in the West Indian colonies had his warm sympathies ; 
and he took a deep interest in the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, which was then approaching a practical issue. But 
he was chiefly devoted to a local evil, in the abolition of 
which his knowledge, his humanity, his pen, and his personal 
influence, rendered important service. This was the practice of 
Suttee, or burning widows alive, which was abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1829. The measure was adopted and pro- 
mulgated with little previous discussion, and none knew it was 
coming till it appeared in the official ‘Gazette.’ The orthodox 
were greatly scandalised by ‘the interference of the Govern- 
‘ment with the native religion ;’ and an address was presented, 
bearing eight hundred signatures, asking for its repeal. Ram- 
mohun Roy, at a meeting of his friends, moved a vote of thanks 
to the Governor-General for his humanity ; and an address was 
presented by him, signed by three hundred native gentlemen, in 
which they offered their grateful acknowledgments for the aboli- 
tion of the cruel rite. His active mind was not satisfied even with 
such things. At this period, he carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with the most celebrated Unitarian ministers in Eng- 
land and America. They had heard of his history and of his 
controversies ; had read and republished his chief writings, and 
took a deep interest in his concerns. He was ready to set any- 
thing right that was wrong; and he gives an amusing instance of 
his eagerness for reforms in the following suggestion that the 
exclusiveness of the Church of England should be broken down 
by that paragon of religion and morality, King George IV., of 
whom he had a very high opinion, and to whom he devotes one 
of the longest sentences he ever wrote :— 


‘But what disappoints, or rather grieves me much, is that our 
sovereign, whom all parties, either Whigs or Tories, enthusiastic 
Radicals, or political time-servers, are compelled by the force of 
truth to acknowledge as the most accomplished person of bis time, of 
most enlightened acquirements, and most liberal sentiments, should 
not use his royal influence to remove from the members of his national 
Church the fetter of a solemn oath, imposed by the thirty-nine articles, 
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naturally liable to doubt, and disputed as these have been, from the 
beginning of Christianity ; and that he has not caused to be discon- 
tinued the repetition of that general denunciation found in the con- 
cluding part of the Athanasian Creed, to wit, ‘This is the Catholic 
faith, which, except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.’ The 
only consolation that I can offer to myself is that, as his Majesty is 
the best judge of suitable opportunities for the introduction of im- 
provement in the National Church, it is probable that in due time 
more enlarged principles may receive the royal sanction.’ 


It is not difficult now to estimate the work which Rammohun 
Roy had done, and the position which he occupied. At the 
period to which we refer (1830), his work was in a great measure 
accomplished, and his band of followers had almost ceased to 
increase. His religious and theological discussions had given 
place to efforts for various practical reforms. The religious refor- 
mation he had planned advanced only up to a certain point. It 
was mainly determined by considerations relating to human need 
and suffering ; and had been urged on merely human grounds. 
It had unconsciously fallen within the same range of thought 
and motive as that generally adopted by earnest Unitarians, and 
it wrought the same kind of beneficial results. It stopped short 
where evangelical efforts only begin, and could not penetrate to 
the depths which those efforts soon reach. Rammohun Roy had 
said that for ordinary Hindus to comprehend the abstruse 
doctrines of the system generally taught by missionaries was 
impossible; and that if that taught by Unitarians were fairly 
presented, they would embrace it by hundreds. He taught it 
himself; others have taught it after him; and the results have 
not corresponded with his predictions. Unitarian Christianity, 
as such, has made less than a dozen converts in India. Evan- 
gelical truth has made its myriads among the poor ; its hundreds 
among the educated. 

One very important fact runs through the entire history. 
The system on which he acted had an inherent weakness, which 
was the ruin of its usefulness while he lived ; which has been 
its bane ever since; and was never more injurious than now. 
It has always permitted compromise with vital truth, and has 
accommodated itself to the personal interests of its followers. 
Apart from the ignorance and bigotry of the times in which he 
lived ; apart from the strength of the orthodox party, and their 
bitterness against his views; apart from a certain self-confidence 
and hastiness of judgment in his own character, Rammohun 
Roy was seeking to reform an evil system while upholding one 
of its most cherished institutions. He wished to destroy the 
degrading idolatry of India, but he preserved that caste which 
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is its strongest bulwark. He accused the brahmin priests of 
misleading their countrymen for private ends; he insisted on 
continuing to be one of those priests. He wished to be a 
philanthropist, to link himself with other nations, to speak, and 
act, and love as a man; while he persisted in remaining a 
Hindu, and preserving the rights which only as a Hindu he 
could legally enjoy. ‘To the last, he in a fashion kept his caste ; 
and his brahminical thread was round his shoulder when he 
died. Even from his own point of view, as a believer in one 
God and in the brotherhood of the human race, his position was 
untenable. His Unitarian friends believed him to be in the 
right. ‘Maintaining his caste (says Dr. Carpenter), he was 
able, as a brahmin, to address his countrymen authoritatively in 
relation to their religion.’ But where was the use of upholding 
his brahminhood when the first doctrine that he had to teach 
was, that because all men have one Father, Brahminism was a 
fiction, and they were not Hindus merely, but men? Morally, 
he compromised himself, and his orthodox countrymen regarded 
him as a traitor and an infidel. 

So far, he was committing an old error, and was seeking at the 
same time ‘to serve God and Mammon.’ Miss Carpenter her- 
self says his followers are doing so; and the accusation fairly 
applies to himself. Rammohun Roy was not sordid, but he can- 
not have forgotten that the retention of his father’s estates 
depended on the preservation of his caste. Dr. Carpenter 
indeed allows that ‘the Rajah, in various ways, manifested 
‘ solicitude to preserve his caste, with a view both to his useful- 
‘ness and fo the security of his property.’ So to live and act was 
the deliberate choice of himself and his friends. We read that 
amongst his followers, though no man was admitted to the 
society unless he renounced idolatry, yet ‘one of the society 
keeps in his house a number of gods, as well as two large 

agodas ; and the society has granted him a dispensation on this 
mery because he possesses a certain quantity of land from the 
King of Delhi for this purpose, and if he were to destroy his idols 
he would lose his land !” 

Such compromises of principle in view of self-interest, how- 
ever explained or defended, invariably ruin a man’s usefulness ; 
while nothing wields so much power as an enlightened con- 
science, doing and suffering all things because they are right in 
the sight of God. Self-sacrifice is a test of sincerity; and the 
truth of Christ has won its way slowly but surely in India, 
because the men who have embraced it with a whole heart have 
given up caste, and ‘suffered the loss of all things’ for Christ’s 
sake. God’s blessing has rested in marked measure on those 
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who have thus accepted ‘the offence of the Cross ;’ who have heard 
the Master say, ‘He that loveth father and mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me;’ ‘ He that taketh not up the Cross and 
forsaketh all that he hath, cannot be my disciple.’ Apart 
from special blessings, the decision itself has given firmness and 
strength to those who have received grace to make it. No men 
have been so strong in character, or so distinguished for use- 
fulness, as the men who have thrown off caste most completely ; 
and no men have been morally so weak as those who have 
sought to retain its restrictions. From the days of Ziegenbalg 
downwards, during the hundred and sixty years in which 
Christianity has been taught in India, resistance to caste has 
ever brought blessings; compromises with their selfish and un- 
loving restrictions have always done harm. The reforms really 
wrought in Indian society have come from the men who worked 
outside the system; and the men who have remained inside it 
have been able to yield only a partial assent to the views of their 
brethren, and to iollow them when the road had already been 
prepared. Viewed in this light, an English Christian will un- 
derstand why in India so much importance is attached to the 
ordinance of baptism in the case of adults, both by Christians 
and Hindus. By the act of baptism, caste is destroyed, and, as 
a rule, can never be restored. In all lands, on the passage from 
heathenism to Christianity, that public decision, that open pro- 
fession of the changes which are involved in baptism, have exer- 
cised immense moral influence. In India, it has been like 
burning the boats after landing on an enemy’s coast. Hence- 
forth, retreat was impossible. 

In November, 1830, Rammohun Roy left Calcutta, to pay 
that visit to England which he had long planned. The in- 
— and discussions necessary before the renewal of the East 

ndia Company’s charter were soon coming on. The petition of 
the orthodox Hindus against the abolition of Suttee had already 
been forwarded to the Privy Council, and he was most anxious 
to oppose it. The Reform Bil was making a great stir, and he 
was deeply interested in the measure, as one likely to emanci- 
pate the masses. He was anxious also to see a land which he 
admired so greatly, and in which already counted many of his per- 
sonal friends. On the eve of his departure, the King of Delhi 
besought his aid in pressing certain claims on the East India 
Company, and, having appointed him his agent, conferred on 
him the title of Rajah, which has since been attached to his 
name. Little need be said about this visit, as it bears but in 
small de on the work of his life. He landed at Liverpool 
on the 8th of April, 1831. He received a warm welcome, 
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especially from the more prominent members of the Unitarian 
body, both lay and clerical, and soon gathered round him many 
friends, including not a few who had met him in Calcutta. 
For awhile he was quite a lion in London. He was presented 
at Court, and received much personal attention from the East 
India Directors, though they ignored the Delhi claims. He 
visited the galleries of the House of Commons, dined with 
Robert Owen and Miss Lucy Aiken; went over to Paris, and 
dined with Louis Philippe. But he was no idler. He took so 
strong a view of the Reform question, that he threatened to 
renounce his connection with the country if the bill were not 
carried, and to retire to America! He gave evidence before the 
East India Committee in the Commons, and contributed several 
valuable papers to their report respecting the land tenures, the 
rights of the peasantry, taxation, and the like. He was present 
with Lord Wellesley, Charles Grant, and Earl Russell, when 
the decision of the Privy Council upheld Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s great measure for the abolition of Suttee. He visited 
schools and hospitals; appeared as a visitor on the platform of 
Exeter Hall ; and the Unitarian party, who have so frequently 
questioned the usefulness of evangelical missions, received him 
at their own annual meeting with unusual honour, and made 
much of their illustrious ‘ convert.’ 

So two years passed pleasantly away. His courtesy and gentle- 
ness, his winning manners, his purity of life, his great respect 
for women, his high moral tone, and his interest in all good 
schemes for benefiting his fellow-men, justly made him a favourite 
in society, and increased the number of his personal friends. At 
length, in September, 1833, he travelled to Bristol, to pay a long- 
promised visit to his friend, Dr.Carpenter; but he had only been 
there twenty days when he was suddenly cut off, and died from 
inflammation of the brain. The story of the visit, with its plea- 
sant intercourse, and with all its sickness, suffering, and pain, is 
touchingly told by Miss Carpenter, who remembers it as one of 
the most striking incidents of her younger days. The diaries 
and notes, the descriptions of his character, the funeral sermons 
and panegyrics, the sonnets and laments, are repeated again and 
again, until they greatly lose their force. The book which con- 
tains them is far too large. Nevertheless, the effort to embalm 
his memory is a worthy one, and the events themselves are very 
touching. On two occasions during this brief visit, John Foster 
dined with him, and much enjoyed the evenings passed in his 
company. During one of them, at Dr. Jerrard’s request, Ram- 
mohun Roy entered fully into his religious views, and made very 
clear and definite statements of the extent to which he accepted 
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Scripture truth. Mr. Foster says: ‘I had entertained a strong 
‘ prepossession against him, and had no wish tosee him. My pre- 


 Judice could not hold out half-an-hour after being in his com- 


‘pany. He was a very pleasing and interesting man, intelligent, 
‘ Saegely informed, unaffected, and, in the best sense of the word, 
‘ polite.’ Respecting their conversation, Dr. Jerrard adds: 

‘1. The Rajah Rammohun Roy expressed his belief in the Divine 
authority of Jesus Christ as an inspired teacher of righteousness and 
an accredited messenger from God. 

‘2. He explicitly declared that he believed in the miracles of Christ 
generally, and particularly in His resurrection, which, he said, was the 
foundation of the Christian faith, and the great fact on which he rested 
his own hopes of a resurrection.’ 

During all his later days, he read the Scriptures daily in 
Hebrew and Greek. ‘Miss Hare often read them to him also; 
‘this was never omitted at night. He was also in a constant 
‘habit of prayer, and was not interrupted in either by her pre- 
‘ sence; whether sitting or riding, he was frequently in prayer.’ 
During his brief illness he conversed -but little with any one ; 
but he was observed to be frequently engaged in prayer. ‘ He 
‘ passed away without one message to his countrymen, without 
‘ one last testimony to the truths which he had laboured to esta- 
‘blish.’ Amid the silent sorrow of a few attached friends, he 
was buried under a group of elms in the shrubbery at Stapleton 
Grove ; but his remains were subsequently removed to the new 
cemetery at Arno Vale, where his friend, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
erected a monument to his memory. Several funeral sermons 
were addressed to Unitarian congregations respecting his history, 
character, and work. A fine full-length portrait of him, painted 
in London, having been exhibited in Bristol, was purchased by 
his young hostess, Miss Castle, and was presented to the 
Bristol Institution, where it still hangs over the staircase. 
In describing his recollections of Rammohun Roy, the Rev. 
W. Jay, of Bath, expresses it as his view that he grew both 
in faith and character in his later years, and was an evan- 
gelical Christian, or very near it, when he died. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the point: perhaps Rammohun Roy himself 
did not care to lay down his exact position, or settle how far he 
was consistent in maintaining his caste while daily studying the 
Scriptures and delighting in all the efforts of Christian useful- 
ness. He was undoubtedly an extraordinary man, of a deeply 
devout —_, who had cast off all the grosser elements of the 

is fathers, and longed truly that all his countrymen 
should do the same. Though his creed was incomplete, and he 
injured and diminished his usefulness by what he retained of the 
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old system, he effected much towards the great changes which 
that system must undergo. Only God can justly weigh a spirit 
and a course like his; and it is well to hope that after a 
stormy life, in which he suffered much for the truth which he 
had found, he rested at last in the bosom of the Saviour, whose 
words and whose character he had so much admired. 

Before Rammohun Roy quitted Calcutta for England, he and 
his followers had formally established the Brahmo Somaj, t.e., 
meeting of the worshippers of the Supreme God. In earlier days, 
some English friends had joined them, and they were termed the 
Unitarian Church of Calcutta. But as they increased in number, 
and obloquy fell upon them, it was thought best for English and 
natives to keep apart ; and eventually, in January, 1830, the 
latter enrolled themselves in the Brahmo Somaj. It was planned 
that the meeting for worship should be held weekly ; that por- 
tions of the Upanishads should be read, and devotional hymns be 
sung. The anniversary of the day has long been observed by the 
disciples of the school, and was never kept more openly or with 
greater ceremony than in the present year. Many of the hymns 
used in the services were composed by Rammohun Roy himself. 
On his departure for England, the meetings were discontinued, 
and the society was dissolved. A few of his followers, however, 
held together around his distinguished teacher and friend, the 
Pundit Ramchundra Shurma ; and, after an interval of ten years, 
in October, 1840, they revived the society, and began actively to 
advocate their views, and to draw converts to their faith. 

The time was singularly opportune for their purpose. Eng- 
lish education, carried on for twenty years in Government and 
Mission schools, had led hundreds of young men to the position 
from which the Brahmo creed commences, viz., that Hindu 
idolatry is unworthy of belief. During the first half of this 
period, and while Rammohun Roy was still in Bengal, the 
earliest classes of English students had boldly adopted Atheistic 
opinions ; and the chief Government college, then called the 
Hindu College, had gained the credit of producing and foster- 
ing them. ut after his arrival in Calcutta, in 1830, Dr. Duff 
met these young men with an earnestness and a soundness of 
argument which none could resist, and won among them dis- 
tinguished victories. The Atheistic school was completely swept 
away ; and since that period, with very rare exceptions, the edu- 
cated classes among the natives in all the Presidencies of India 
have been numbered among Theists, either more or less advanced. 
In point of fact, that superior culture which had led onward 
Rammohun Roy has for more than forty years been producing 
masses of men possessed of like convictions. The class has not 
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been made by Rammohun Roy and his followers. But the same 
causes which made him have made them; and acting with in- 
finitely greater number and greater force, over a wider sur- 
face, have naturally produced men with those convictions in far 
greater numbers than before. Missionary institutions, Govern- 
ment colleges and schools, and even well-taught native English 
schools, contribute thousands to the class every year ; and wher- 
ever they are well maintained, in country towns as well as in the 
chief cities, the same important results naturally follow. Young 
men feel compelled to cast off faith in idols and the institutions 
which Hindu idolatry sustains. Some men advance far beyond 
this: and notably the Christian converts, who fight their way 
uphill to far higher stages of conviction, character, and resolves. 
But this rejection of faith in idols is the point from which thou- 
sands start in the religious life. 

Commencing their efforts at this juncture, and on this pro- 
mising soil, the members of the Brahmo Somaj did good service 
in seeking to give a distinctly religious form to the new views 
springing up around them. They wished their young country- 
men, not merely to cast off the old faith, but definitely to adopt 
another in its stead; and that, as they did recognise the ex- 
istence of the one true God and their dependence upon him, 
they should give him constant and sincere worship. Here, again, 
they were greatly favoured in their leader. The revived move- 
ment was headed by a man of high and earnest character, Babu 
Debendranath Tagore, the eldest son of Rammohun Roy’s closest 
friend, the well-known native merchant and landholder, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore. Relinquishing excellent prospects in business, 
Debendranath Tagore gave himself with singular devotion to 
what he believed to be a great cause; and in many ways gave 
promise of that lofty character and life in which he followed 
Rammohun Roy’s example, and for which he has during many 
years been greatly esteemed. He presented the Society with a 
printing press and founts of type ; repaired, and eventually pur- 
chased the house containing their hall for worship ; gathered a 
library of the sacred books; and despatched four students to 
Benares, that they might be trained to understand them. He 
edited their periodical ; took a prominent part in their publish- 
ing schemes; and was a constant preacher and speaker at their 
meetings for worship. His personal efforts, unflagging interest, 
and generous gifts, powerfully contributed to sustain and extend 
the Society in those early days; and to him its subsequent pro- 
gress and success to a large extent are due. 

One great mistake was made by the Somaj at this period, 
which it cost them both time and trouble to remedy. ithout 
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entering at any length into the doctrines of the Society, which 
may more conveniently be reserved to a later page, it may be 
stated here, that in shaping out their creed, the president and 
members followed far too closely on the steps of Rammohun 
Roy. We have seen how he persuaded himself that the Vedic 
tracts contained a pure Theistic doctrine; how he had committed 
himself to them, had republished them, had translated them, and 
with his mind full of Hindu terms, had insensibly given to his 
translations shades of meaning which he had derived from bis 
English studies, but which the original passages really did not 
bear. Debendranath Tagore and his companions followed the 
same course. They, too, adopted the Vedantic books and treatises ; 
republishing those of Rammohun Roy, and adding many others, 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, and English, selected or prepared by them- 
selves. Wishing to retain their native position, to retain their 
caste, and ‘dheselees to keep their system native and free from 
foreign associations, they gave a thoroughly Hindu aspect to 
everything around them—to their literature, their worship, and 
the technical terms by which their school should be described. 
Their worship was full of Sanskrit: during the service extracts 
were read from the Upanishads of the Vedas, and the sacred, 
talismanic verse, the Gayatri, was recited by all. Their monthly 
periodical, published chiefly in Bengali, contained improved 
editions, and frequently translations of Vedantic authorities. 
Thus the Society fairly committed itself to the Vedant system, 
believing that it was really a system of Monotheism. ‘The 
‘ Vedas alone are the sole foundation of all our belief. Our 
‘humble object is merely to revive and propagate an existing 
‘ system of truth. . . . Vedantism is our creed, and the Upani- 
‘ shads are our book of religion.’ At this time they frequently 
called themselves Vedantists. 

When therefore it became clear from the controversies which 
sprang up, from the works of scholars like Colebrooke, and 
from the teaching of their own pundits, that the Vedant was a 
system of Pantheism, and that the Upanishads distinctly taught 
Pantheism, and could be truly understood in no other sense, 
they found themselves in trouble. They were, in fact, plainly 
beaten on their own ground. But as they never meant to be 
Pantheists, and merely wished to rest their Theistic views on 
native ground, they found no difficulty in giving up the position 
they could not maintain. ‘The old fort was speedily deserted, 
‘ and the retiring squadrons, with a damaged reputation, them- 
‘ selves blew it in the air.’ After 1850, the Vedic system found 
no friends among the men who had mistakenly defended it. 

Their progress was at first slow ; and the fact would ee 
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to explain, were not their retention of caste, and other compro- 
mises with Hinduism, known greatly to diminish the confidence 
with which they have ever been regarded in general society. 
In 1841, they had about a hundred members; in 1846, there 
were five hundred. For several years their number did not in- 
crease; and the membership very rapidly changed. Evidently, 
the repetitions in the public service, the singing of the same 
hymns, the reciting of the same ritual extracts, the delivery of 
the same addresses on the works of creation, wearied the dis- 
ciples, and led them to leave a system which gave them so little 
satisfaction. The existence of the same class of educated men 
in various country towns, soon led to the establishment of branch 
societies. At first they were three in number, and were confined 
to Bengal. But within a few years the branches rapidly in- 
creased to forty, and were found in the North-West Provinces, 
the Punjab, and even in Central India ; the last established was 
a small Somaj at Hydrabad, in the dominions of the Nizam. 
They are now, according to the Indian Mirror, sixty in number, 
and have an income of about £1,000 a-year. The branches, 
however, are not strictly such; they are not formed of the 
natives of the towns and cities where they may be found. They 
are composed chiefly of Bengali members, whom employment in 
public offices is carrying to all parts of Upper India. No dis- 
tinct statements have recently been made as to the number of 
these members ; a careful calculation three years ago showed the 
names of nearly two thousand on the books of the parent society 
and its then forty branches. Their number is probably about the 
same at the present time. 

Great interest has been manifested in them by Englishmen, 
especially by Christian men; and many a visitor has been taken 
to their weekly service, held in Calcutta on Wednesday evenings. 
Men have found a peculiar pleasure in witnessing a service so 
simple and natural. Their long hall in the Chitpore-road, the 
floor of which slopes downwards from the two ends towards 
the centre, is neatly fitted with open pews, and is well lighted 
with chandeliers and wall-lamps, protected from the wind by 
the glass shades so common in India. In the middle of the 
hall, on a carpeted platform of marble, sit the two pundits or 
teachers who conduct the worship; and in a recess immediately 
opposite are the musicians, with their instruments. The service 
commences with the reading of various texts and passages from 
the Vedas in the original tongue. The Gayatri, a sacred verse 
supposed to exercise a powerful charm, is recited by all in mea- 
sured and musical tones, and is then silently meditated. A 
hymn from one of the Upanishads is then chanted by all 
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present. An pe eee of a text from the Vedas, a discourse 
on some topic of natural theology, or of moral duty, is after- 
wards given; and is usually followed by an extempore address 
by the president or one of the members, or it may be by some 
special lecture. The service closes with the singing of hymns 
by the musicians, who accompany the melody, a purely native 
one, with their instruments, and the whole service generally 
occupies about an hour. Special meetings have often been 
held on other days, especially on the Sundays, for consulta- 
tion, in times of controversy, or to receive some special 
address or lecture from one of their leaders; and in recent 
years such meetings have been frequently necessitated by the 
important questions which have sprung up among themselves, 
and which have given them the most serious concern. Before 
we describe their recent history, and show the position in which 
the Brahmos and the Theistic school generally are now found, 
it will be useful to exhibit as definitely as may be the doctrines 
which they profess to hold. 

The doctrines of the Somaj have not always been the same, 
nor have they rested upon the same basis. Their first autho- 
rities, as we have seen, were the Vedas; and in submitting 
themselves to their teaching, without having sufficiently ex- 
amined what that teaching was, they committed a mistake of 
the gravest kind, which did them considerable injury. 

Laying their old national books aside, they turned to the 
works of nature, and for a few years books like Paley’s ‘ Natural 
‘Theology’ were largely used; and formed a basis for many ad- 
dresses in their public meetings, and for articles in their periodi- 
cals. Next, corresponding with Theodore Parker, Emerson, and 
Francis Newman, whose works were sold in Calcutta in large 
numbers, they began to move onward, and to find that the 
theology of outward nature was but — of God’s teaching. 
‘ Revelation in these outer works is needless: the true teaching 
‘is within. Man’s own mind contains intuitions which are a 
‘ sufficient guide to truth and duty. No book is needed, the 
‘human mind contains the whole.’ This adoption of the doc- 
trine of intuition was an important change in the views of the 
Society, and wrought a manifest change in their literature and 
lectures. Their attitude towards Christianity has till recently 
been that of a watchful enemy. Twenty years ago, aroused by 
the marked success of the Gospel, they took for awhile a posi- 
tion of open antagonism to missionaries ; they interrupted their 

reaching, and tried to excite the people against them. They 
Sin ever felt a strong sympathy for the opponents of Chris- 
tianity ; and have read with avidity the works of Parker, Colenso, 
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Darwin, and of any other writer of mark who has made, or has 
been thought to make, a formidable assault on the Bible. Till 
recently, they were, asa body, remarkably ignorant of the Bible ; 
they were evidently afraid to read it, as well as strongly pre- 
judiced against its contents. As a rule, throughout their history, 
missionaries have dealt courteously and forbearingly with them: 
they have treated them as learners, who might be advised and 
instructed; as men in whom ‘some good thing’ was found 
toward God and toward men. At times, their boasting and 
their pretence have received, as they deserved, rebuke and strong 
argument. But for the most part, our missionaries have en- 
deavoured to secure for them greater enlightenment ; have pre- 
red for them special papers, tracts, and books, or have 
elivered special courses of lectures ; which they, on their side, 
have not been unwilling to attend. 

A few extracts from their writings will reveal their views 
with greater clearness. These might be multiplied to a great 
extent ; but the Theistic position, in its essentials, has no great 
range of expression and dogma; it is needless to encumber our 
pages with the repetitions found in their authorities. 

The Brahmos have not adopted or compiled any definite system 
of doctrine. They are firm in rejecting all special revelation ; 
such a revelation they declare to be ‘impossible.’ For all reli- 
gious truth, they therefore fall back on the works of nature and 
the intuitions of man’s own mind. In this simple system, they 
teach that God is a loving Father, and men are his children. To 
secure happiness, men must fulfil all duty and forsake all sin. 
For the wrong which they do, they must suffer punishment ; but 
the process will be remedial, and will purify the soul from all its 
errors. Meditation and prayer conduce to the same end. Very 
soon after the Somaj was established, a little book of moral pre- 
cepts was compiled, called the ‘ Brahmo Dharma, or Religion of 
‘the Brahmos.’ It is divided into two parts, which treat of the 
attributes of the Supreme, and of human duties. It is preceded 
by a statement of principles and a brief liturgy. The follow- 
ing is 


‘THE BRAHMISTS COVENANT. 


‘ Having full faith in this religion, I adopt the religion of the 
worshippers of Brahma. 

‘1. I will live devoted to the worship of that one supreme Brahma, 
who is the creator, preserver, and destroyer (of the universe) ; the 
giver of present and eternal good ; all-wise, all-pervading, full of joy, 
the good, and without form. I will worship him with love, and by 
doing things that will give him pleasure. 

‘2. I will worship no created thing as the supreme God. 
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‘3. Unless disabled by sickness or calamity, I will every day, in 
faith and love, fix my thoughts in contemplation on the Supreme. 

‘4, I will live earnest in the practice of good deeds. 
i: £5. I will endeavour to live free from evil deeds, 

‘6. If, overcome by temptation, I perchance do anything evil, I will 
surely desire to be freed from it and be careful (for the future). 

‘7. Every year, and in all my worldly prosperity, I will offer gifts 
to the Brahmo Somaj. 

*O God! grant unto me strength, that I may entirely observe this 
excellent religion,’ 


They constantly boast in their writings of the grandeur of 
their system, and affirm not only that it will pervade all India 
from the Himalayas to the sea, but that it will become the religion 
of the world. 


‘Here then is the object of our search. Here then is the religion 
that has come down to us direct from God, and exists from the begin- 
ning of the world in numerous forms, given according to the whims of 
men. This form, divested of all peculiar tenets, requires a name to 
distinguish it from all others, and we have happily a very judicious 
name given—Brahmism. The sum and substance, the pith and mar- 
row of Brahmism, is a collection of all those principles and precepts 
which every religion is found to possess, Hence it is that Brahmism 
is a universal religion ; its tenets are followed by all indiscriminately 
—by the Mohammedans, the Christians, the Hindus of our time, as 
well as by the Jews, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Romans, or any 
other nation of antiquity. Hence it is that that religion which we call 
Brahmism is intended by our Heavenly Father to be the religion of 
the world. Hence it is that Brahmism is from the beginning of the 
world, is universal, and is sufficient. Hence it is that Brahmism is 
the vital part of every religion under the sun. Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Hinduism, or any religion whatever, can be proved to be 
Brahmism alloyed with some particular opinions and tenets, the chief 
source of religious disagreement. No religionist can safely attack 
Brahmism ; it is wounding one’s own legs. Hence itis that we hardly 
hear of any sound and judicious argument against Brahmism from men 
whom we know to be wise and sincere.’ 


The following is their view of repentance. The extract is 
taken from a recent number of their periodical, the Indian 
Mirror :— 


‘The Theist deals with realities, not with fancies ; he neither dwells 
in imaginary heaven nor in imaginary hell. He sees there is actual 
sin in his heart, and he feels sorrow and repentance for it. Nay, 
repentance comes to him naturally, as uneasiness follows bodily dis- 
temper. He cannot ignore it. He cannot will it away, much less 
rejoice in sin. But such penitcace is proportionate to the acuteness of 
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the spiritual malady which induces it. In the natural state of the 
mind, it can neither be too little nor too much. The fact is, that the 
mortifying feelings of self-condemnation consequent on the violation of 
God’s law are, like other emotions, not dependent upon our will ; they 
do not rise or disappear, increase or decrease in poignancy at our fiat. 
We feel them in their due measure, because compelled to do so under 
the law of nature. Thus the soul in a normal condition is prevented 
from bringing down its sin through imagination to the zero point, or 
magnifying it into horrid proportions. Thus, while the sinner feels 
depressed, he does not sink into absolute and hopeless depression, 
under a conviction that he is absolutely a sinner. Such a conviction 
is prevented by the other fact which he cannot but be conscious of— 
namely, the fair side of his life. If he feels there is evil in him, he 
cannot but feel, on the other hand, there is something good in him ; 
and if sorrow is, as a consequence, inevitable, joy too is inevitable. 
Neither purity nor impurity is absolute in humanity. However wicked 
man may be, there must yet be some goodness within him. If there 
is in our biography much to deplore and repent for, there is also some 
matter for self-gratulation and thanksgivings to God.’ 


The following extract shows their view of a future state, and 
the source whence the knowledge of it is derived :— 


‘Our reverend friends lay great stress on the point that it was the 
Bible that brought life and immortality to light. If that be the case, 
why is the belief in a future existence and the distribution of future 
rewards and punishments so prevalent among almost all non-Christian 
nations? Whyare there such beautiful descriptions of the destination 
of the human soul found in their religious Scriptures? This leads us 
to believe that [the immortality of the human soul is as much an intui- 
tive belief as our convictions of the distinctness of the principle within 
us which we call ‘I,’ from the body, and of its immeasurable superiority 
to the latter. This belief in future existence afterwards gains ample 
corroboration from the moral attributes of God, which require a just 
distribution of rewards and punishments not witnessed in this life. 
Now, believing in an intuitive truth is one thing, and giving a de- 
monstration of it to others, another. People may often fail in the 
latter, though they cannot ignore the belief, as was the case with the 
Grecian philosopher, Plato. 

‘Logical demonstrations of the immortality of the soul given in 
modern times are more satisfactory than those given in ancient times, 
becanse the science of theology improves with time just as other 
sciences, while the primary intuitions upon which the science of theo- 
logy is based are the same in all ages and countries,’ 


Other quotations could without difficulty be selected from their 
numerous tracts, lectures, and periodicals, to illustrate their views 
of human life and duty, their hope and comfort in sorrow, and their 
idea of the relation of man to God. These topics are at times dis- 
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cussed with great earnestness, and with some beauty of thought 
and language ; but everywhere the reader misses the overpower- 
ing motive which should stimulate and guide the soul in its 
struggles against evil. No topic has been more frequently pressed 
upon them by missionaries than the way of salvation. Holding 
at one time the usual views respecting pardon as following at 
once on repentance, they were urged to show how the mercy of 
God is on that theory to be reconciled with justice in his public 
government. At length their teachers came to the conclusion 
that, in that government, justice must take its course; and mercy 
is shown because the punishment administered purifies the soul 
from guilt, and eventually sets it free. In the whole range of 
theology, there is no theory of atonement so dreary and devoid 
of hope as this :— 


‘Repentance will save the sinner, says Brahmism. Save him from 
what? Not from the punishment due to sins already committed, for 
Divine justice is immutable and its decrees irreversible, but save him 
from sin. You may fabricate a convenient theory of atonement, and 
do what you like ; bathe in the Hooghly, offer sacrifices, go through 
baptismal ceremonies, visit a hundred holy cities; nothing will save 
you from the punishment you deserve. The moment you have sinned, 
justice will rise up and say, “Sinner, thou hast sinned, and must be 
adequately punished.” Overburdened with iniquity, his conscience 
upbraiding him, such a sinner repents sincerely for ages, if need be, 
till he is liberated from the bondage of sin. Here you see justice and 
mercy acting in unison. The Lord is Father and Judge both. When 
the Judge has passed the sentence of punishment, the merciful Father 
appears before the sinner, and says: “ Suffer the pangs of remorse to the 
utmost measure for the sin thou hast committed—repent earnestly— 
repent day and night, and thou shalt be delivered from sin.” This is 
the sum total of the true theory of atonement. A Brahmo is thus 
taught to believe that the judge who punishes him for his sins is also 
his Father, and he drinks the cup of retribution, though bitter, know- 
ing that it cometh from the Father, and containeth not poison, but the 
medicine that healeth. In God’s moral government, justice makes 
punishment necessarily and inevitably follow the commission of sin; 
mercy makes that punishment remedial, and inflicts it.on the sinner 
for the sake of amendment.’ 


The professedly religious Theists who hold these views, who 
have organised themselves into societies, who observe regular 
seasons of worship, and who earnestly endeavour to propagate 
their views, occupy of course the front rank among the Theistic 
classes, and hold the same kind of relation to Christianity which 
many Unitarians do in England and America. But the Theistic 
school in. general extends on every side far beyond the Brahmos. 
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Behind them there are myriads of men, comparatively young, 
in whom a broad education has produced the same complete un- 
belief in Hindu idolatry ; and who accept that position the more 
readily because every educated man who is their senior has already 
reached it. These men abound in Bengal. They have been 
produced (as we have seen) by the Government colleges, the 
missionary institutions, and good native schools, which may now 
be found in every large native town; and of course the city of 
Calcutta, the heart of the province, is filled with them. Of 
their numbers it is difficult to speak, but they are very great. 
Thirty thousand lads are receiving an English education every 
year in Bengal alone; and of these, fifteen hundred come up to 
the matriculation or entrance examination of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. This process has been going on for a long period. 
The number of men now living in Bengal who have received an 
English education must considerably exceed a quarter of a mil- 
lion ; and it would not be difficult to find a hundred thousand 
who can read and write English with great ease. The other Presi- 
dencies and provinces of India are not so forward in general edu- 
cation as Bengal. Public opinion in them has grown more slowly. 
At the present time, their English scholars are about equal to 
those of Bengal, and the universities have begun to run the same 
useful career. They have probably contributed to the educated 
classes of the Indian Empire some two hundred thousand persons 
during the last twenty years. We cannot be far wrong, there- 
fore, in estimating the number of men in all India who have re- 
ceived their education in the English as well as the vernacular 
languages, at half a million. Another ten years will probably 
raise their number to a million and a half! 

All lads of respectability and enterprise enter English schools 
if they possibly can. ‘They believe that an English education 
will give them an honourable livelihood, will fit them to share 
in the business of the State, will secure them employment in 
commerce, in medicine, and in law, and will enable them to enjoy 
some of the highest blessings and pleasures of civilisation. ‘I'he 
expansion of mind and the enlarged knowledge thus attained 
exert a direct influence on their position as Hindus, They tend 
to weaken and then destroy national and family prejudices, to 
expose the selfishness and tyranny of caste, to put down the 
pretensions of the brahmin priesthood, to destroy the authority 
of the Shastres, and thoroughly to undermine the popular 
idolatry. They thus sweep away an enormous mass of public error, 
and prepare the mind for influences of a higher and better kind. 
The Hindus as a people have very strong religious tendencies, 
and feel but little sympathy with Atheism. The prime doctrines 
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of Theism—the existence of one God, creator of all men, the unity 
of the human race, and the general obligations of morality and 
religion—are acknowledged without difficulty. Thus, in a general 
way, the entire educated class, taught the English language and 
studying English literature, naturally reach the Theistic position, 
and, as a matter of conviction, ordinarily occupy it. Were prac- 
tice and conviction inseparably linked in the Hindu mind, we 
should hope the best from this state of things. But while caste, 
and idolatry, and national customs are not believed in, they are 
maintained as habits. In the case of Christian converts, ‘ per- 
‘ fect love casteth out fear ;’ and they break away from these evils 
in obedience to the Saviour. The rest, not having those all- 
powerful convictions, stop short; they ‘halt between two opinions,’ 
or rather, for fear of social penalties, which men like themselves, 
as well as the orthodox party, will feel bound to inflict, they 
refuse to break with these evils, and suffer them still to be main- 
tained as social observances in the families to which they belong. 

The great mass of educated native gentlemen hold this 
position ; but there is one section of them who, in considerable 


- numbers, have been led to a higher faith, if not to a higher 


practice. The missionary schools of Bengal contain 8,000 
scholars, of whom more than a thousand annually leave with 
a considerable knowledge of Christian truth. These schools 
have been at work for forty years, and have been training this 
number for about twenty years; and thus they have exercised a 
very powerful influence in elevating the educated classes. 
They have indoctrinated with Christian truth the minds of 
not less than twenty thousand scholars among the respectable 
families of the country, who would not otherwise have been ac- 
cessible to missionary effort ; they have given them an accurate 
knowledge of the way of salvation, have brought them into con- 
tact with lofty motives and principles of life, have made deep im- 
pressions upon their hearts before they were hardened by the 
world, have conciliated affection, confidence, and good-will, and 
have created a respect for Christianity and for Christian men 
throughout the community at large. In connection with them, 
missionaries have also secured opportunities of instructing by 
lectures, books, and pamphlets, thousands of men who were 
not their immediate scholars. They have to a very great 
degree guided the educational movement, and determined its 
generally healthy character; and by their efforts and their 
controversies have done much to diffuse, to invigorate, and to 
maintain a religious spirit amongst the educated classes, not 
excepting the Brahmos themselves. The young men who have 
been trained in mission schools have manifested in many ways 
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the fruits of their Christian education. Though not converted men, 
and ready to contend bravely with the evils of idolatry, many have 
lived a superior moral life, have been distinguished for truth- 
fulness, gentleness, uprightness and diligence in business, and 
have exhibited an anxiety to benefit others. Thousands of them 
have attained a faith far higher than the simple Theistic 
formulas, and have been convinced that if any religion on 
earth be true it is Christianity. Yet, like myriads similarly 
taught, they remain in name Hindus, quietly observing so 
much of the current idolatries, ceremonies, and customs of their 
families as the public opinion around them compels them to 
follow, and in many cases waiting for the good time when 
the universal change, from which no one is to suffer, shall set 
them free! 

It has frequently been asked why, with these myriads of 
prepared minds about them, the Brahmo societies can reckon 
up only two thousand disciples. The answer is a simple one. 
The universal opinion has been, ‘ These men, with all their pro- 
‘ fessions, are no better than ourselves.’ The want of a teacher 
authorised to say, ‘This is Divine truth ;’ the dreary creed, the 
sameness of the instruction, the lack of a discipline among the 
professed disciples, the compromises with caste and idolatry (the 
most wen eS defect of all), have led thousands, when pressed 
to join the Society, to reply, Cut bono? Many reasons exist why 
such an objection may be raised by the Theists at large. These 
reasons are specially valid and numerous in the case of the men 
who have obtained an acquaintanee with Christianity, who feel 
its influence, and who respect its book as of Divine authority. 
So far as their views are definite and clear to themselves, these 
men have gone beyond the Brahmos, and think very little of 
them or of their creed. From no class have the latter drawn 
so few members to their Society as from the Christianized 
scholars of mission schools. 

Such has been the general growth of the Theistic school, and 
such is the ern it at present occupies. Important changes 
have recently taken place among the Brahmos; strong efforts 
have been made to advance in usefulness, numbers, and in- 
fluence; and the whole Theistic body are at this moment in 
a restless state of transition, which may well be watched with 

_ interest, and call forth special efforts on their behalf. 

Five years ago, the Brahmos began to display unwonted 
activity. New blood had come into the Society. They had 
secured the services of a new preacher, and he had rapidly 
made for himself an influential position. This was Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen. The president of the Somaj was still 
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Babu Debendranath Tagore, who had held the office for twenty- 
five years. Mr. Sen was one of the acharyas or appointed 
teachers. He proved to be a fluent speaker, especially in 
English, and was found to possess a power of public expo- 
sition which rendered great service to the community. His 
English lectures became celebrated, and large audiences 
gathered to hear them. At times, he was forced into con- 
troversy ; notably on one occasion, with a native missionary, 
who had been very severe on the system; and his happy hits 
in reply to his antagonist were received with vociferous cheers. 
With English missionaries he has usually been on good terms, 
though their criticisms, while full of kindness, have never lacked 
fidelity; and the kind and courteous tone of his discussions with 
them have been deserving of all praise. From the first, Mr. 
Sen earnestly pressed on the Somaj the importance of new 
efforts to diffuse its tenets. His own pen and the pens of 
others contributed several additions to their literature. New 
missionaries were appointed, and he himself paid numerous 
visits to the country towns of Bengal, lecturing to large 
audiences in the branch Somajes that had been established in 
those places. Branches were also commenced in the North- 
West Provinces. In 1864, he was deputed to visit the cities 
of Madras and Bombay, to confer with the educated classes 
they contain on the importance of establishing religious 
societies like that of Bengal. He found the society of Madras 
narrow and backward, opposed to innovations, thoroughly afraid 
of caste rules, and in complete bondage to Hinduism. When 
therefore he ‘discoursed in English for two hours, fluently 
‘and forcibly, upon education, woman’s mission, and social 
‘tyranny, sounding out a prose Evxcelsior in the ears of his 
‘ people,’ the native mind of Madras was stirred to its depths, 
and found itself face to face with a breadth of knowledge, a 
freedom of thought, and a fearlessness of speech to which it 
was a total stranger. A few gentlemen, however, gathered 
around him, and formed a society called the Veda Somaj, on 
principles similar to those of the Brahmo Somaj. He found 
the society of Bombay full of educated men, but very deficient 
in moral principle, and submitting to the galling yoke of caste 
almost without remonstrance. His description of the Parsees 
is very striking :— 

‘ We in Calcutta have a great deal of show, and glitter, and tawdry 
outside, pompous nonsense and big talk ; but I find the Bombay people 
have a great deal more. The Parsees, though they do not recognise 
caste, are no less conservative than the Hindoos, and adhere to the 
policy of compromise. In spite of their enlightened notions, they still 
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wear the husti or poita (the sacred thread); use cows’ urine for the 
purification of the heart ; stick to the revolting and barbarous custom 
of exposing dead bodies to be rent into pieces by vultures and wild 
beasts, instead of burying or burning them, lest by so doing they defile 
the earth or fire, both of which are held in the Zend as gods; and 
observe several other domestic and social ceremonies which they know 
to be absurd and pernicious. Whom do they fear, if not their Dustoors 
or high priests? The fear of God casteth out the fear of man. May 
the Parsees, who otherwise justly command our respect, and who have 
nobly proved to the world what self-reliance and perseverance can 
achieve, even amid most discouraging circumstances, abjure these 
prejudices ere long! ‘Worldliness or mammon-worship prevails to a 
fearful extent in Bombay, and hence a sad want of earnest thought, 
and serious reflection on God and immortality among the educated 
classes. Wholly devoted to the cares and pursuits of worldly life, 
they seldom exalt their thoughts and aspirations to the realities of 
the spiritual world.’ 


The result of these efforts was expansion and growth. These 
were shown, not in questions of doctrine, but in relation to the 
great social evils which have corrupted Hindu society. Many 
of the Brahmos began to feel themselves compromised by caste 
observances, and by the idol worship in their houses, which met 
them every day of their life. They felt stirred also to advocate 
publicly, and to promote in their own circles, female education ; 
to oppose the customary marriage of children, or the numerous 
marriages of Kulin Brahmins, and to promote the marriage of 
widows, especially of those who had become so while still young 
girls. Conviction increased that on these great questions the 
time was come for them to act, the day for mere talk was gone 
by. Hinduism is not merely idle worship; it is a strict system 
of social rules—faith in the gods, caste rules, social penalties, 
all mutually involving each other. The social and domestic cus- 
toms of the Hindus are interwoven with their ancestral system 
of belief and worship. The Brahmos felt that they must now 
separate them. Necessarily, a struggle took place in the com- 
munity. The older members stood aghast at the proposal. 
Men who had been Brahmos for twenty years, and had con- 
nived at the worship of Durga «ll the time, saw no reason 
for change. But others felt it to be incumbent on every true 
and sincere Brahmo to discounteziance such customs, even at 
‘the risk of being excommunicated and otherwise persecuted.’ 
A division .at length took place, towards the close of 1865. 
The majority, weak, conservative, and timid to the last, ‘ kept 
‘aloof from this bold undertaking,’ and remained where the 
were. A small band of reformers, headed by Mr. Keshu 
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Chunder Sen, broke off from the old Somaj, and, having en- 
larged their basis of principle so as to ‘incorporate in their 
‘ theology the truths of all Scriptures, and admit to member- 
‘ship the Theists of all nations,’ in November, 1866, organised 
themselves into a society, under the name of The Brahmo Somaj 
of India. 

It was specially with the view of making the acquaintance of 
the Brahmo school that Miss Carpenter, at the close of 1867, 
aid her visit to Calcutta. Known as a personal friend of 
ammohun Roy, she had unusual claims upon their attention, 
as she was particularly anxious to learn their views, and show 
her sympathy with all earnest efforts at reform. Miss Car- 
penter, however, was greatly disappointed with them; their 
weakness and their compromises with caste met her at every 
turn; some even distinctly avoided all intercourse with her, 
apparently ashamed of their position, and expecting — 
at her hands. One of the saddest pieces in her journal gives 
utterance to her impressions, which refer specially to the older 
school :— 


‘ Various indications which had recently reached us in the West 
had excited a hope that the period was now come when the spirit 
of the Hindoo reformer was leading on his countrymen to a purer 
religion and a higher civilisation. My present visit to the scene of 
his labours, however, did not enable me to realise these hopes. One 
place of worship only, that which he had himself founded and 
dedicated to the worship of one true God, was pointed out to me, 
as the house where the Brahmos assembled for worship once a week, 
on Wednesday evenings. This had been recently renovated by 
Debendranath Tagore, the leader of the sect, the son of his personal 
friend. There I joined in their Bengali worship, in memory of him 
whom I so highly venerated ; but I did not see the leader of the 
sect, nor even had I a personal interview with him, as he left the ° 
city shortly after my arrival. No interest appeared to exist in learn- 
ing anything respecting a man who had conferred such honour on his 
country. I could not even learn where was his house in the Circular- 
road, formerly the resort of enlightened Hindus and friendly 
Europeans, nor where was the site of that printing-press which he 
had established in Dhurumtollah to defend himself to the public 
against the attacks of his opponents. 

‘ The absence of any cenotaph record on marble tablet of his very 
existence, or statue, as an enduring memento of his grand and noble 
presence, was rendered more remarkable by the fact that a finely- 
executed bust of his friend Dwarkanath stands in the Public Library 
to testify to the respect of his fellow-citizens. 

‘Nor did I discover any trace of his spirit among his followers. 
Tustead of that earnest and candid search after truth which was so 
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characteristic of Rammohun Roy—that devoted study of the Christian 
Scriptures, because he perceived that they were a “ universal guide to 
truth and happiness’—I found among the Brahmos an extreme pre- 
judice against Christianity, combined with ignorance of the contents 
of the New Testament, which they were unwilling to study, having 
satisfied their minds by a perusal of Deistical works, of the antecedent 
impossibility of revelation or miracles. Even the “ Precepts of Jesus,” 
with its various translations, is out of print, and its very existence 
appears generally unknown. In social progress they were in many 
respects beyond what are called “orthodox Hindus,” or those who 
most tenaciously adhere to their religious rites and ancient idolatrous 
social customs; but, at the same time, further progress is discoun- 
tenanced by them ; and it was on this ground particularly that Keshub 
Chunder Sen and the advanced party had separated from them. 

‘Yet with all these discouraging facts before me, I gradually dis- 
covered that the character of the great reformer had produced a deep 
impression on many hearts, and one which is slowly but surely 
preparing for future improvement.’ (Vol. I., pp. 176, 177.) 


Since the division, the new school has set earnestly to work. 
It has endeavoured to establish closer intercourse among all 
the Somajes in India, and to propagate their faith more exten- 
sively and systematically throughout the —* Upwards of 
sixty such Somajes, or ‘ Churches,’ as they are called, exist in the 
different provinces of India, in which the members assemble 
weekly, and in which ‘ hymns, sermons, prayers, and the reading 
‘of Theistic texts from the Hindu, and sometimes from other 
‘ Scriptures, compose the service.’ About a dozen missionaries 
who have ‘ given up worldly pursuits, and depend on the volun- 
‘tary contributions of the Brahmo community for the bare 
* necessaries of life, go about the country visiting the Somajes,’ 
and preaching to the natives generally, even ‘to the lower 

_orders of the people.’ For the first time, the women of their 
families have been invited to share their worship; in the meet- 
ings in private houses, on many occasions, Brahmika ladies have 
been present ; and their leader calls aloud for rules of etiquette 
under which this new thing in India, the public meeting of the 
sexes, shall be conducted. In more than one place, an wtsab, or 
festival, has been held, in which religious services have been kept 
up at intervals for a whole day. Many marriages have been 
performed among them without any idolatrous ceremony, mar- 
riages in which both parties were adults; and as there is doubt 
about the legality of a ceremony so conducted, the Legislative 
Council have been considering a Bill to clear the doubts, and 
render such marriages legal. It will be made to cover the case 
of all similar reformers of the native systems, and after some 
further inquiry, will, in all probability, speedily become law. 
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The new hall erected for this advanced school was opened with 
t ceremony in January last, on the anniversary of the 
founding of the Somaj ; and the day’s proceedings were closed by 
a meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta, and a lecture by Mr. 
Sen, at which many Englishmen were present. 
But the tree is known by its fruits. ‘Do men gather grapes 
‘ of thorns or figs of thistles ?? Where one least wishes it, there 
the Brahmo system is always revealing its internal weakness. 
Like a patient whose constitution is tried by a hard climate, 
who suffers first from one sickness, then from another, and never 
enjoys real health, so this system, subjected to many trials, is 
always breaking down. The great interest shown by English- 
men in India in the recent developments of the Theistic school, 
and the kind attention paid to its most prominent leader, have 
led to grave mistakes in himself and his followers, which have 
not only injured their own spirit, but have done the system per- 
manent harm. Two years ago, Mr. Sen delivered to a large 
native audience in Calcutta a striking lecture, entitled, ‘ Jesus 
‘ Christ : Europe and Asia.’ It was an eloquent and glowing 
description of the character of Christ and of his great followers 
both in the apostolic age and in later times. It dwelt strongly 
on the spirit of self-sacrifice which Christianity inculcates, which 
has effected such great good in the world, and by which true 
Christians in India have sought to benefit the empire. And the 
lecturer ended by saying: ‘ The better to stimulate you to a life 
‘ of self-denial, [ hold up to you the Cross on which Jesus died. 
‘ May His example so influence you, that you may be prepared 
‘to offer even your blood, if need be, for the regeneration of 
‘your country.’ The lecture produced a great sensation; there 
seemed to be a genuine enthusiasm in the speaker, which 
aroused corresponding feelings in his audience ; and throughout 
the address the cheers were hearty and long-continued. But 
the impression soon passed away ; the enthusiasm cooled down. 
Calm reflection showed the audience that in following their 
teacher so heartily they had reached the very Rubicon of Chris- 
tianity ; if sincere, a little more earnestness and decision would 
carry them across the boundary. They drew back in consterna- 
tion. Their leader found himself all but deserted. Then the 
pendulum swung back the other way. Twelve months after, 
he determined on a public retractation, practical, if not expressed 
in words. He delivered another lecture on ‘Great Men.’ It 
was a complete contrast to its predecessor ; and the audience, 
resolved not to be taken in, listened to it in profound silence. 
Such men, said the lecturer, are born great; they are super- 
human, yet there is nothing miraculous about them; they 
NO. XCVIII. 00 
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appear when needed ; they are representative of their age and 
of special ideas; they are unselfish ; they are heroes. Luther, 
Knox, and Mahomet, were such men ; and on a level with them 
he placed the Bengalis’ favourite, Chaitonyo, who lived three 
hundred years ago, and founded the Vaishnava system! The 
name of Jesus was not uttered once during the address, and the 
example so extolled twelve months before was totally lost sight 
of. The last lecture which has been published was delivered in 
January of the present year. It is on ‘The Future Church,’ 
and asserts among other things, ‘ No prevalent religious system 
© is wholly false.’ It greatly disappointed all who heard it. 

A more unhappy model for a reformer could scarcely be 
chosen than that of Chaitonyo. He contended, indeed, against 
idolatry, and taught that the true way of salvation was to be 
found in Faith. But his followers formed a secret society: it 
was in secret their caste was broken, and there was no manly 
resistance to ancient customs and evils in the light of open day. 
Naturally, therefore, the system came to a miserable end, and led 
to vicious practices worse than any which it professed to reform. 
Like Chaitonyo and his followers, the Brahmos have begun to 
gather to their festivals with processions and gaudy flags, and 
triumphal hymns. And like Chaitonyo and other great teachers 
of Hinduism, Keshub Chunder Sen permits the more degraded 
of his followers to prostrate themselves before him and worship 
him! Of course, several of his better disciples have in conse- 
quence of these things quitted the system. 

This is not the way to lead on the Theist school to truth and 
life. The Church of the future in India will not be a Church 
of Vaishnavas. It will not be a Church of men, compromising 
and timid, caring for numbers, and swayed by the opinions of 
the passing hour. It must rest on the rock of principle; its 
followers must have the fidelity of martyrs ; its saeth can be no 
other than He who laid down His life for man. In form and 
system, that Church may be purely native, organised by its own 
native members, instructed by its own native ministers; its 
sections differing on minor points of worship and outward order. 
It may be cut free from all English ties and English models ; 
and may stand before the world as a true Indian Church. But 
it will be true to the Bible, true to the Saviour, and consecrated 
: = best interests of man, because its meat is to do the will 
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Art. IX.—The Result of the Irish Church Debate. 


Since the foregoing pages were written, the second reading of 
Mr. Gladstone’s bill has been affirmed by a majority of 118, in a 
house of 618 members. The mere announcement of this splendid 
majority seems to have added momentum to victory, and even 
by those who doubted the future attitude of the Lords, it is now 
confessed that resistance on the part of that house would seem no 
loiger consistent with ordinary prudence, or dignity. This is 
no new question. The Irish Church, with a loathsome pedigree 
of 300 years of political violence and moral wrong, has been 
condemned for at least half a century ; and when on the memo- 
rable morning of Wednesday, the 24th of March, 1869, Mr. 
Gladstone, pointing to the clock of the House of Commons, said, 
in accents never to be forgotten :—‘ As the clock points rapidly 
‘ towards the dawn, so we are rapidly flowing out the years, the 
‘ months, the days that remain to the existence of the Irish Esta- 
‘blished Church,’ everyone present must have felt that the end 
had come at last. The writer of these lines would not willingly 
have foregone the shout of generous enthusiasm which greeted 
those simple, but most emphatic words. England has wronged 
Ireland ; and there are wrongs which are hard—hard indeed— 
to forgive. But assuredly no Irishman, with the soul of a man 
within him, was present on that historical occasion but must 
have felt that the tide of conciliation had begun to flow with an 
irresistible current; and that, whatever might be in the heart 
of Ireland, there is in England’s heart nothing left but a yearn- 
ing desire, that the right may prevail; and the hateful reign 
of ascendency give place to brotherly kindness, peace, good-will 
towards the lowliest inhabitant of the sister island. 

The Lords, we trust, will not betray their dignity by compro- 
mising their consistency, and lending themselves to the pettiness 
of a policy of procrastination. Noblesse oblige. Last year the Peers 
solemnly declared that if they resisted Mr. Gladstone’s policy it 
was but to ascertain the voice of the country. That voice spoke 
by an overwhelming majority at the recent elections, and that 
majority has been even increased, in the solemn ratification 
given to the bill introduced by the chosen Premier of the 
country. How then could the Peers, without stultifying them- 
selves and imperilling that political faith of which they, above 
other men, claim to be the exemplars, resist or evade Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill; especially as amended, with the help of a still 
powerful and most determined minority in committee of-the 
House of Commons? Will they condescend to follow the mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy, in his amendment, and at the very a 
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when, as we suppose, they will grant that the dis-establishment 
and disendowment of the enriched minority, who have been occa- 
sions and instruments of wrong, is a righteous national atone- 
ment to the pauperised majority—will they think it politic, right, 
wise, just, ney ee: befitting the magnanimity of the grandest 
political act on record, to say, ‘ we have reserved the life interests 
* on a gigantic scale of those who, conscious or unconscious, have 
* been the occasions and instruments of your cruellest wrongs’— 
but so little do we care for you, that the sixpence we gave with 
a sour face, to bribe your just resentment, we will, in your case, 
see thrown into the gutter with happy unconcern! No—we 
know that this is not the temper of the present House of Com- 
mons—and we are not afraid to say, we believe better things of 
the House of Lords. They will pass Mr. Gladstone’s bill. 
Henceforward that bill may be looked upon as law. 

It is impossible not to add to these sentences a few words con- 
cerning the great statesman to whom, it would not be just to say, 
‘that this “ gigantic question’”’ has fallen to his lot,’ —it fell to 
other men’s Tot before him—and most of all, it fell at the very 
moment to the lot of his great antagonist ; but that he took it in 
his arms of his own accord (which is a reproach brought against 
him by his opponents), and having so taken it in his arms, he 
grappled with it, and subdued it, with a mastery, a sciehce, and 
an ease, which belong only to the greatest statesman that a land 
of great statesmen has ever produced. The case of Mr. Glad- 
stone is equalled only by the infinite versatility of his intellect; 
and the versatility of his intellect, if ever it was looked upon in 
times past by impartial or hostile observers, as a source of alarm, 
has been proved to be the humble handmaid of ‘a mind capable 
of measuring every polititical distance, and of embracing every 
political horizon. It used to be said, a short while ago, that Mr. 
Gladstone had ‘no sense of proportion.’ Those who thought so 
then—and among them was the writer of these few lines—may 
well think differently now. The mists of interested opposition 
and of class calumny are slowly rising, and at a moment of 
national regeneration, when almost every organic institution 
stands a fair chance of passing in review, we may well be thank- 
ful that the country has fallen upon the ripeness of a statesman’s 
energies, whose moderation has been stamped with the seal of 
overwhelming majorities, whose unbending purpose is testified 
by the bootless recriminations of loud minorities, whose varied 
and extraordinary attainments and capacity are celebrated by 
his most implacable enemies, and whose integrity is denied by 
no man who has attained to the level of common self-respect. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By Witttam Herwortu Drxon. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 


Under a somewhat incongruous and unmeaning title Mr. Dixon has 
written a very pleasant and fascinating book. The Tower of London, 
and not, as some might imagine, the Round Tower of Windsor Castle, or 
the Victoria Tower of the Palace of Westminster, is the subject of Mr. 
Dixon’s book. It is not easy to describe it. It is not in any sense a 
history, either of the archeology or the fortunes of “The Tower.” For 
the former we must go to Mr. G. F. Clark’s learned monograph, read 
before the members of the Archeological Society at its recent meetin 
in London. The latter, although much has been written about it, sti 
remains to be written. Mr. Dixon has conceived the idea of identifying 
with the different parts of the venerable structure certain historic incidents 
of which they have been the witnesses. His book, therefore, is a series 
of independent historic sketches, whose only bond of union is that they 
all had the Tower for their common scene. Upon the investigation and 
identification of the localities of these he has bestowed great and pains- 
taking labour. For twenty years, he tells us, his attention has been 
directed to the Tower, and to the human interests which cling around it, 
and he has ‘noted with care, such passages in either the State papers or 
‘ printed books, as threw light into the cells once occupied by the heroes 
‘and heroines of English story. This volume—a book of identification 
‘ —is the fruit of this long-continued search.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Dixon 
does not enable us to estimate either the extent of his labours or the 
value of their result, for he gives us none of the references which are 
so characteristic of the patient and conscientious scholar. To say 
nothing of more stately historians, such as Froude, he might see, in Dean 
Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ how even a book of 
popular historic and biographical sketches may be made scholarly and 
Sloshle by careful references. Mr. Dixon’s book is interesting and vivid 
in the highest degree, and few who take it up will put it down without 
finishing it ; but its pictorial power would not have been diminished by 
the marginal addition of historic references. 

When we remember how much in English history that is central and 
vital is connected with the Tower,—that for centuries after the time of the 
Conqueror the history of the Tower is substantially the history of England, 
we may imagine the importance and the interest of the episodes which 
Mr. Dixon treats. History and romance, legend and biography, court 
pageants and lonely suffering, noble deeds and base crimes, glory and 
shame, have almost equal place in the history of the Tower; and Mr. 
Dixon deserves the highest credit for having so admirably preserved the 
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flavour of the romance, while so skilfully and self-denyingly compressing 
the history. We will not catalogue the historic events which pass under 

r. Dixon’s review, from the twenty-five years’ captivity of Charles of 
Orleans, the poet-prince, taken captive on the field of Agincourt, to the 
fourteen years’ captivity of Raleigh, our English Bayard; nor can we, 
owing to the absence of references, in any detail criticise his treatment 
of them, even where we are suspicious of his accuracy or colouring ; it 
is a little too much to expect that we should put him to the test by 
an independent inquiry into authorities, and an examination of his ma- 
terials. Both the romantic and the historic interest of the Tower 
culminate in the reigns of the Tudors, to which, therefore, the chief 
portion of Mr. Dixon’s book is directed. Henry VIII. built the Lieute- 
nant’s house, and Cardinal Fisher was the first victim there of Henry’s 
polygamous passions. Then follow the fanatics of the romantic ‘ pil- 
grimage of grace’—the not unnatural, but ineffectual attempt of the 
Romish party to restore the old faith—of which the fifth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland and the Bulmers were the leaders and victims. Mr. Froude 
has told the story with great power; and here, as in most of the Tudor 
incidents of Mr. Dixon’s book, readers will be tempted to revert to the 
far higher historic workmanship of the former. 

The controversy about the succession to the throne, especially after the 
death of Edward VI., filled the land with conspiracies, and the two Tudor 
Queens who successively occupied the throne, and their successor James 
Stuart, with disquiet, and the Tower with victims. Mr. Dixon devotes a 
chapter to the various branches of the Tudor succession, and with admir- 
able clearness and succinctness he furnishes the perplexed readers of this 
confused period of our history with a clue to it, which, in the sense of 
being the most available, is the best that we remember to have seen; 


and he tells the history of each unhappy victim of the lust of ae 
VIIL., whom guilty conspiracy or royal suspicion consigned to the bloc 

or to the Tower. More picturesque or graphic chapters of this trou- 
bled period of our history could hardly be named. Mr. Dixon’s object 
being to give popular sketches of historical incidents, rather than to 
write history itself, he has made no material contributions to our know- 
ledge, nor has he thrown any new light upon incidents and characters 


with which we are familiar. Neither does he appear to have subjected 
to any severe sifting, the new materials for history which the Record 
office is supplying. He has, however, used what lay ready to his hand 
with intelligence andcare. Necessarily he has had to deal with episodes 
of history, but he has presented these with a skilful completeness and a 
graphic power which make his book an historical romance, which the 
young will devour with delight and the mature will read with interest. 
In point of style, too, this book is a great improvement upon the 
author’s former works. Mr. Dixon’s power of popular writing is con- 
siderable, but his power of self-restraint, and his good taste have 
been sadly lacking. His really telling and brilliant style has become 
—s and meretricious, and his offences against good taste, both 
iterary and social, have been very serious. in his present work he 
has manifestly striven against his besetting sin of fine writing, and 
if not with complete succcess, yet with a success that shows him 
to be conscious of his defect. The tendency to overdress his really fine 
and forcible style is still strong, and the effect upon all lovers of chaste- 
ness and true beauty is still unpleasant. Mr. Dixon forgets that beauty 
consists chiefly in proportion, and not in mere crnamentation, and he 
overlays his sentences with strong epithets, which are as incompatible with 
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accuracy as they are offensive to taste. Sometimes his incongruous or 
out-of-the-way allusions produce the impression of ‘bounce.’ For in- 
stance,—‘ the Tower has no rival among palaces and prisons; its origin, 
‘like that of the Iliad, that of the Sphinx, that of the Newton stone, 
‘being lost in the nebulous ages.’ Mr. Dixon dearly loves to pile up 
epithets that sound grandly, but that produce upon = readers the 
elfect of a cracker or a kick. Thus,—‘ the dabs of lime, the spawls 
‘ of flint, the layers of brick which deface the walls and towers,’ &c. 
‘ Her Court,’ that of Eleanor la Belle, ‘is filled with an owtery of mer- 
‘chants who have been mulcted of queen-geld; a wrangle of friars who 
‘have been robbed by her kith and kin; a roar of tiremen and jewellers 
‘ clamorous for their debts ; a murmur of knights and barons protesting 
‘ against her loans; a clatter of poor Jews objecting to be spoiled.’ This 
is the grand style with a vengeance. It is the grandeur of an over- 
dressed woman who puts on all her ornaments without any regard to 
taste, or of a parvenu to whom ‘ expense is no object,’ and who ostenta- 
tiously displays his costly purchases. It is fineness without taste, and 
description without accuracy. The passage is overcharged and ex- 
aggerated into either untruth or no meaning at all. Why should the 
epithets be thus distributed? Why should friars wrangle and Jews 
clatter, tiremen roar and knights murmur, rather than the reverse? 
Imagine Thackeray, in ‘Mr. C. J. Yellowplush,’ dealing with such a 
sentence! with what ridicule he would cover such a strut, and bid him 
come down from his stilts and walk on the ground with a natural gait! 
One of Dr. Arnold’s pupils would have had an imposition for such a 
sentence. We give emphasis to this defect, because the bulk of this 
volume abundantly proves how much better Mr. Dixon can write. After 
the first thirty of forty pages, as soon, that is, as he forgets that he is 
writing a book, and forgets himself, Mr. Dixon writes naturally and 
admirably. There is a lightness in his touch, a vivacity in his narrative, 
a sparkle upon his style, yeAdopa, which fascinates the reader 
and carries him on with untiring interest. Mr. Dixon has bestowed upon 
his work a large amount of conscientious labour; he has not merely 
brought together materials, he has thoroughly assimilated his know- 
ledge and reproduced it ina living narrative, full of vivid realisation 
and artistic skill. His sympathies, moreover, are always liberal and 
enerous. We may sometimes question his taste, but no one can deny 
is painstaking labour and his pictorial power. As a book of historical 
sketches, Mr. Dixon has been fortunate in the selection of his theme, 
and he has treated it with a brilliancy and a power that make it by far 
the most interesting book of its kind with which we are acquainted. 


Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Henry Hart Mitman, 
D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. London; Murray. 


It is a fortunate circumstance that our two metropolitan Cathedrals, 
with their strangely different and eventful histories, should have had 
at the same time, in their respective deaneries, men possessed of anala- 
gous, though not equal, faculty of historical research, alike characterised 
by faithfulness to the evidence before them, and by fearlessness in the 
utterance of unpalatable truths; and both singularly endowed with the 
enviable faculty of historic imagination. In very different ways Dean 
Stanley and Dean Milman have succeeded in rehabilitating a forgotten 
past. They have each vividly pourtrayed the scenes and actors of a 
distant age, and, by striking the responsive chords in modern society, 
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have assisted us to understand the confused and obscure records of 
ecclesiastical strife. Dean Stanley by his pictorial sketches, his lucid 
style, his shrewd penetrating glance, has fairly photographed the Council 
of Nicea in mid-session, and, assuming acquaintance with the life and 
writings of Athanasius, has given a series of portraits of the great 
Homééusian. Dean Milman has traced the features of the same history 
with a master’s hand, and has presented in sharp outline a picture of the 
world, of the Church, of the Empire, of the Emperors, of Christian 
Philosophy, and of expiring Paganism in the fourth century, which may 
compare with Gibbon for historical research, and with Albert de Broglie 
for grace, charm, and eloquence. The whole history of Latin Christianity 
is a succession of triumphs; and though at times the style becomes in- 
volved and parenthetical and rough, the fairness and thoroughness of 
this great work cannot be impeached. The Dean never loses an oppor- 
tunity of expressing sympathy, respect, and admiration where these are 
deserved, either by institutions or men, yet he faithfully strips off the 

orgeous clothing which pious reverence has thrown round ecclesiastical 

eroes ; he does not spare the most honoured name, Council, or literature, 
which has violated the canons of the Christian spirit; and from the 
Nestorian controversy down to the merits of the ‘ de Imitatione Christi,’ 
alike in his estimate of Gregory the Great, of Nicholas I., and of the 
ee he becomes the embodiment of English fair-play and 

onest dealing. It has been said that he has done more than any other 
writer to wipe out the reproach uttered by Dr. J. Hf. Newman, that the 
only Protestant history of the Church is that of the infidel Gibbon. 
For our part we know no sedative for Romanist and Churchy tendencies 
so powerful as the brilliant, varied, straightforward, candid pages of 
Milman’s ‘ History of Latin Christianity.’ Great as is the credit due to 
Dean Milman for his colossal work, it should also be borne in mind that 
his history is far more occupied with men than with things, with stirring 
events than with the intellectual tendencies of each age, with the noise 
of battle and the unravelling of intrigue rather than with the moral and 
theological diversities which lead to the open strife. To pass from the 
pages of Milman to those of Neander reminds one of the change ex- 
perienced on passing from the battle-field and the glare of day, the 
outward pomp and pageant of war, to the quiet monastery or cloistered 
aisles, where thought and prayer and logic and conscience are servitors 
of some supernal presence. ‘The titles of Dr. Milman’s books are, in our 
opinion, some indication of his spirit. There was, to him, in Christianity 
something larger than the Church so-called; and it was this of which he 
claimed to be the historian. The national life of the Jewish people, from 
the time of Abraham to the — day, was another theme which 
especially interested him, and he called the result of his labours ‘ The 
‘ History of the Jews.’ Dean Stanley has called his records of the Jewish 
nation ‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ and thus has given prominence 
to his favourite theory of the identity of the spiritual and temporal 
powers. He has also set forth asa ‘ History of the Eastern Churches,’ 
a series of interesting, ‘even fascinating monographs, which inciude the 
biography and character of Constantine, and the career of Mahomet, but 
are strangely silent with reference to the Christological controversies of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 

Our two Deans have had very different work to do in their records of 
the metropolitan Cathedral and Abbey. We have already referred at 
some length to the historic memorials of Westminster; to the different 
scenes enacted within that venerable pile, which dates back to the earliest 
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and most romantic period of our ecclesiastical history. A continuity of 
interest links England’s Abbey throughout with the national life; and the 
present building is the visible memorial of Saxon enthusiasm and Norman 
superstition, of Plantagenet independence and Tudor absolutism, of 
Puritan iconoclasm and of national tolerance, and is the shrine and the 
tomb of that which is most famous in the genius, statemanship, and in- 
tellect of England. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is the direct antithesis of allthis. Great deeds 
were done on its site, great national celebrations left their shadows on 
walls and monuments, which have, nevertheless, long since utterly 
perished. No associations of 8S. Erkenwald, of Wickliff, of Dean Colet, 
of Bonner, or Laud or Henry VIIL., or of Latimer can be conjured up 
within its enclosure. Sir C. Wren and the miserable jealousies by which 
his magnificent design was impaired, Nelson’s and Wellington’s funerals, 
the Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy, are, in spite even of Dean 
Milman’s annals, the most rememberable things which the great Protes- 
tant Cathedral suggests. Nevertheless, the reader of this fascinating 
volume, fresh from communion with this last utterance of the high-souled, 
courageous, quiet scholar, will never pass by the most considerable eccle- 
siastical edifice of the Reformation — without recalling some of the 
stirrings of that national life which has surged and raged and died away 
on the site where the present noble edifice stands. By careful description 
and by a goodly number of illustrations, Dr. Milman has enabied us to 
conceive the successive erections which have dignified this remarkable 
eminence in the City of London. Thus, the Church of St. Faith beneath 
the old St. Paul’s, the several successive buildings devastated by fire, 
the anomalous, though beautiful portico of Inigo Jones, which was 
added to the huge unsightly mass of Gothic which crowned the summit 
of Ludgate-hill; the noble designs of Sir C. Wren which were nct 
adopted, as well as those plans which were finally accepted by Parlia- 
ment, are all clearly discriminated and described by our author. The 
Paul’s Cross comes in for a large share of attention, as throughout the 
stirring changes of _— in Church and State it occupied the primary 
place of interest. There great preachers lashed the vices of great eccle- 
siastics, and denounced by turns ery and sacerdotalism; there the 
pulsations of the heart of national iife became perceptible; the citizens 
of London held there their folk-motes; the dominant faith, the civil 
policy, or the dogmatic tendency of many generations was sure to get 
expression there; the smothered animosity, the secret groaning after 
better things exploded there ; the gravitation of fear towards the beggarly 
elements of royal, priestly, or Papal supremacy; forbidden Bulls, and 
forbidden Bibles found revelation and publication there ; and, strange to 
say, the fanatical period of the Reformation gave expression to its fiercest 
and most sorry iconoclasm in the demolition of this famous open-air 

ulpit. 
7 he rapid review of the ecclesiastical history of England, as far as that 
history calls the Cathedral and the Bishopric of London, and the School 
and Deanery of St. Paul’s into prominence, is instructive in many ways. 
As an history of the Anglican Church it is necessarily imperfect, and 
many of the ecclesiastical biographies are maimed and shortened by the 
translation of Dean or Bishop to some other post of importance. St. 
Paul’s is the author’s text, and he sticks to it. e cannot refrain from 
the remark, that it is a melancholy history; the history of grievous 
wrongs and daring —_ of + acts and cruel persecutions. 
Perhaps all the history of manissad. Ecclesiastical history is peculiarly 
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charged with bad passions and false appearances. The glozing lie of 
lofty motive, holy impulse, and Divine consecration perpetually blackens 
with a deeper shade acts of gross selfishness, ambition, and lust. The 
history of one central ecclesiastical institution, just at the point where 
incompatible powers came into collision, gives innumerable illustrations 
of the greatest vices of the ecclesiastical character. ‘The fierce light 
‘ that beats upon a throne’ seems concentrated in our author’s camera, 
and we have a long succession of dismal things done in the name of our 
holy, righteous, loving Lord. Thus we have—e.g., A’Beckett’s excom- 
munication of Gilbert Foliot; the invasion of foreign ecclesiastics in the 
thirteenth century; the beheading of Simon Sudbury by those whom 
he called ‘shoeless ribalds’; the conflict between Wickliffe and the eccle- 
siastical power; the wicked funeral of Richard II.; the melancholy and 
contemptuous tergiversation of Reginald Pecock to save his life; the 
successive honour heaped on blood-thirsty rivals during the wars of the 
Roses; one Bishop—Thomas Kemp—occupying the See and singing ‘ Te 
Deums’ in St. Paul’s for Henry VI., Edward [V., Edward V., Richard 
III., and Henry VII. Then, in later times, the burning of the Bibles ; 
the abjuration of some and the condemnation of other heretics; the 
various memorable scenes in the religious tragedy and farce of Henry 
VIII.; and the ungovernable rage of the Reformers in the reign of 
Edward VI. On this, however, our author remarks with great force :— 

‘If the Reformers saw not how or where to draw the fine and floating 
* and long obscured line between religion and superstition, who shall dare 
‘to arraign them? While the old system appealed almost entirely to the 
‘senses, and but remotely to the conscience, they would address the 
* conscience alone, which must now in each individual assume the sole 
* perilous responsibility for the soul. They, unwisely no doubt, disdained 
‘all lawful, innocent, rational and subservient emotion of the senses. 
* Yet if the Reformers were blind to the intimate union of the beautiful 
‘ with the good and true, surely this was pardonable in the first shock 
‘and convulsion of the old and new creeds. If Ridley inclined to 
‘ Puritanism; if in the gradual, but rapid expanse of his mind to the 
* dawning truths, his zeal went beyond the calmest wisdom, let us remem- 
‘ber his saintly life, his intrepid martyrdom.’ It is obvious that in 
the days of Mary, Elizabeth, and the Stuarts, St. Paul’s brought to the 
surface grievous changes of opinion, apparently dictated by civil authority. 
The whole career of Gardiner and Bonner, and the Marian martyrdoms, 
make one blush almost for Christianity herself. Then, the high-handed 
spirit in which Elizabeth asserted and maintained her supremacy amid 
the sore anarchy of those days did something even in our unsympathizing 
minds to justify it. When Dean Milman tells us that ‘the Royal 
* supremacy has been the great guarantee for the freedom of the English 
‘Church,’ we cannot avoid the criticism, that it has been freedom for 
many generations to trample upon and exclude from civil rights and 
sound education and social dignities all who could not accept its shib- 
boleth. We will admit that it is now fast settling down ‘into the 
* supremacy of law—law administered by ermine, not by lawn, by dis- 
* passionate judges, by a national court of justice, not by a synod of 
‘ Bishops and clamourous Convocation.’ But the question is coming on 
fast—whence did these laws come? and is there no power to legislate 
for the future? Are the laws of Edward VI. and Elizabeth and James 
and Charles so admirable and perfect that they cannot be improved 
upon? Is the Parliament of this free people, not one half of which be- 
longs to the Anglican Communion, competent to make or mend these laws? 
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Will not the Royal supremacy itself, if it simply means the supremacy 
of laws made two or three hundred years ago, have to give way, 
before the overwhelming force of opinion and the irresistible logic of 
facts ? 

Many scenes of triumphant partizanship must have been witnessed in 
St. Paul’s during the eras of the Stuarts and the Commonwealth; and 
after reviewing these with fairness and brilliance, Dean Milman draws 
near the memorable event which destroyed half London, and with it the 
whole of the venerable fabric. The descriptions of the fire, as far as 
it affected St. Paul’s, drawn from the gossip of Pepys, from the solemn 
recital of Evelyn, and other sources, are exceedingly vivid; and the whole 
history of the resuscitation is told with extraordinary vivacity. Dr. Milman 
is great in his biographic monographs; and in his sketches of Dean Colet 
at the dawn of the Reformation, and in those of Ridley and Bonner, of 
Grindal, and Laud, and Sir Christopher Wren, he has put forth all his 
power. One extraordinary practice, which seems to have prevailed in 
old St. Paul’s throughout every régime, is the curious secularization of 
its consecrated walls to worldly amusement, commerce, and assigna- 
tions. ‘St. Paul’s Walk’ must have resembled an Oriental Bazaar in 
the continuous motley group which for every purpose under the sun 
persisted, generation after generation, in gathering there. Such union 
of the secular and sacred roused the holy indignation of our Lord when 
he witnessed the like in the Courts of the Temple, but neither the thun- 
ders of king nor priest,—nothing, in fact, but the great fire ever fairly 
destroyed it in the cathedral of St. Paul’s. It is somewhat symbolic of 
the entire history. There is a union and fellowship of prayer and work, 
which it is the aim of all true religion to secure, but it is not effected by 
the degradation of worship, nor by the secularization of God’s house. 
Neither the trampling down of conscience by legal enactments, nor the 
intrusion of the unspiritual man into the sanctities of the heart, or the 
Church, or the home, will effect such a fellowship, for it is nothing less 
than the consecration of all work, all art, all law, all science, all enter- 
prise, by the spirit of the Gospel and the presence of the Lord. 


Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara: a Biography illustrated by 
rare and unpublished Documents. By 
Two volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


The lurid reputation of Lucrezia Borgia will suggest to those who see 
the title of Mr. Gilbert’s book, that her character has had a fascination 
for him, as affording a good subject for that same morbid kind of moral 
anatomy in which he has shown himself so great a master. It is with no 
little surprise, therefore, and some relief, that instead of a subtle physco- 
logical analysis of the elements and motives of one who combined in one 
character Lady Macbeth, and Mary Queen of Scots, we find an elaborate 
vindication of aspersed innocence, and the portraiture of one who, if she 
was what Mr. Gilbert represents, was one of the ablest and noblest, and, 
with due allowance for the atmosphere in which she was nurtured, one of 
the purest women of her generation. Judas, according to De Quincy ; 
Henry VIII., according to Mr. Froude; Mary Queen of Scots, accord- 
ing to Miss Strickland, were not half so cruelly and wantonly slandered 
as Lucrezia Borgia, according to Mr. Gilbert. The summing up of his 
book will sufficiently indicate his work. 

‘With no wish whatever to speak of her more highly than she deserves, 
‘we submit that it is impossible, from the data which we have placed 
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‘ before the reader—all of which are authentic—that Lucrezia could have 
‘ been the execrable character she has so frequently been painted. That 
‘she could have lived for five or six years in the atmosphere of her 
‘ father’s Court, and have quitted it without being contaminated, would, 
‘ perhaps, be as impossible as for a man to touch pitch and not be defiled. 
* Of those charges of specific acts of gross immorality which have been 
‘ brought against Lucrezia during her residence in Rome, not the slightest 
‘trustworthy evidence exists, nor do her bitterest contemporaneous 
* enemies ever accuse her of being directly or indirectly implicated in a 
‘murder. And while the strong possibility is admitted, that her reputa- 
‘ tion did not pass without blemish while she resided in Rome, it would 
‘ be hardly fair to judge her conduct in that profligate age with the same 
* severity we should use in criticising the reputation of a modern 
princess.’ 

The daughter of Alexander, the sister of Cesar Borgia, it was almost 
inevitable that her reputation should come under the dark shadow of the 
detestable crimes of her family ; and the presumptive evidence is conflict- 
ing enough to make her character a great historical puzzle, and to justify 
Mr. Gilbert in demanding a fresh hearing on her behalf; and we may say, 
that while he has by no means established a conclusive proof of her 
innocence, he has adduced sufficient to justify an arrest of judgment, 
perhaps a verdict of ‘not proven.’ He can boast, moreover, the very 
able support of Mr. Roscoe. Mr. Gilbert, however, has not entered into 
an examination of the evidence so minutely and judiciously as could have 
been desired. Nordo the ‘rare and unpublished documents,’ which with 
great industry he has investigated among the records of Ferrara, throw 
so much light upon the character of his heroine as they do upon the 
manners and customs of the period. The crimes of which she is accused 
are incest andthe murder of her second husband, in addition to a general 
profligacy prior to her third marriage to Alfonso d’Este, heir to the Duke 
of Ferrara. Her accusers are Gioviano Pontano and Giacamo Sannazarro, 
contemporary poets, whose works abound with satirical censures and 
broad insinuations of murder, incest, and profligacy ; these, however, 
were attached to the house of Arragon and avowedly hostile to the 
house of Borgia. More serious is the adoption of these charges by 
Guicciardini, the historian who lived at the same time, and whom Hallam 
eulogises for his ‘ gravity and impartiality.’ But itis urged that, although 
Guicciardini died in 1540 his history was not published till 1564; and it 
is asserted by Mr. Madden that the accusations do not appear in the 
early editions. Mr. Gilbert's not unwarrantable inference, therefore, is 
that they were interpolations made by the enemies of her house. 
Guicciardini, moreover, was a partisan of the house of Medici, and 
therefore presumably hostile to that of Borgia. Burchard, grand master 
of the ceremonies to the Pope, during Lucrezia’s residence in Rome, also 
testifies ‘in his Diary to her shameless profligacy, although he does not 
repeat the charges of incest and murder. Upon this testimony the grave, 
conscientious, and painstaking Gibbon believed her guilty, and such has 
been the popular impression concerning her. Mr. Gilbert does not 
attempt directly to refute these statements, he simply adduces counter- 
balancing evidence, such as the praises of Ariosto and other contemporary 
men of letters ; the absence of such charges in the reports of ambassadors ; 
the attachment of her husband ; and the strong indications of affection and 
piety in her own letters. But it is possible, even on the assumption of her 
guilt, to account for these things on obvious principles, while, on the other 
hand, even on the assumption of strong hostility, it is difficult to account fur 
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such definite and contemporary charges as were brought against her, and 
for the absence of femal rebsabions when it was very easy to disprove 
them. Mr. Gilbert is too much of a special pleader to inspire confidence, 
and his evidence and reasofiing are too circumstantial to produce con- 
viction. He compels us to feel somewhat of distrust, by constant attempts 
to damage the character of every adverse witness. Moreover, he proves 
too much for his own admissions. The portrait that he presents to us is 
that of a most exemplary, affectionate, and even pious woman, not only in 
everything diametrically the opposite of the popular conception of her, 
but altogether inconsistent with the supposition of any of the contami- 
nations at her father’s court, which Mr. Gilbert admits. Neither do we 
feel quite sure about the completeness of the evidence adduced in exéul- 

ation. We should, of course, be pleased to see another of the repro- 

ates of history svccessfully rehabilitated ; but although Mr. Gilbert has 
made out a strong case, it is not, we think, strong enough to reverse the 
verdict of history. 

The portion of. the book that strictly relates to Lucrezia Borgia does 
not occupy a third of these two volumes; the rest is made up partly of 
details of related biographical sketches, but chiefly of Court pageants 
and the manners and customs of the day. To court pageants, Mr. Gilbert 
devotes a space that is sometimes wearisome. Much more interesting are 
his details of the manners and customs, and the general state of a 
in Ferrara in the sixteenth century. With amazing industry and great ski 
he has, concerning these points, availed himself of the rare and unpublished 
documents mentioned upon his title page, and concerning the hospitality 
of the Ferraese nobility, their love of ostentation,—especially that of 
Duke Ercole—their banquets, games, medical science, literature, marriage 
ceremonies, housekeeping, municipal regulations, criminal laws, astrology, 
state of religion. festivals, processions, &c., he has brought together a 
mass of most curious and interesting information, which both the anti- 
quary and the historian will value. Mr. Gilbert always writes carefull 
and well. His book is a specimen of good literary workmanship, ih 
it somewhat lacks the interest and importance which, in Mr. Gilbert’s 
hands, a better selected subject would have had. Lucrezia Borgia’s 
bio hy scarcely demands a couple of volumes; a place among Mr. T. 
A. ope’s ‘Italian Women’ is amply suflicient for her. 


Lives of the Tudor Princesses; including Lady Jane Grey and 
her Sisters. By Acnes Srricktanp. London: Longmans 
and Co. 


Of the three prime qualifications for a historian of political life— 
accurate knowledge, right principles, and narrative power—Miss Strick- 
land can be fairly wweaiten with only the last. She is now a veteran 
writer, and her books have had considerable popularity, but this has 
been almost exclusively owing to her art of putting things. Whatever 
be her defects as a historian, she is never dull, nor is she ever pompous. 
Tn a simple, natural way she tells her story, and it reads like a romance. 
Whether we agree with her estimates or not, we have no inclination to 
put down her book till we have read it to the end. Probably, too, she 
owes something of her popularity to her Tory principles; like Alison, 
according to Disraeli’s mot, she has written a good many volumes to 

rove that Providence has always been on the side of the Tories. As a 
Eiesten she is, let us hope, the last of the school of which Hume and 
Alison are the representatives; a school which cares for as much of 
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accuracy and completeness of facts as suffices for the picture which they 
wish to pourtray, and with the theory which they wish to establish, but sets 
aside as inconvenient whatever would modify it. Of Hume it is said that 
he refused to read some State documents just discovered, lest they should 
affect the conclusions which he had formed; and of Miss Strickland it 
must be said, that, whatever the cause, she has been strongly oblivious of 
the labours of the Record office ; possibly she thinks it too late in life to 
modify her conclusions. Mr. Froude, Mrs. Everett Green, Professor Craik, 
and lien Cooper are entirely ignored ; from anything that appears in her 
book Miss Strickland may be utterly ignorant pe ee iar tt Her book, 
as more than one critic of it has pointed out, is full of extraordinary blun- 
ders, which only the pictorial or political style of writing history can account 
for. Worse than this, in spite of proof upon proof, accumulated by Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Burton, and others, Miss Strickland adheres to her worship 
of the good and gracious Mary Queen of Scots; while for Elizabeth she 
has not a single good word to say—the harshest judgment is put upon 
every action, the worst possible construction upon every motive. ith 
Miss Strickland history is a polemic, and evidence is to be dealt with as 
a barrister deals with an adverse witness—what if inconvenient is, if 
possible, to be ignored, and what cannot be denied is to be put in lights 
and shades that will give both the colour and the proportion desired. 


Biographical Sketches. By Harrier Marrryeav. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 


These sketches were contributed to the Daily News, as events—com- 
monly their decease—directed attention to the subjects of them. Unless, 
therefore, Miss Martineau’s desk, like that of the editor of the Times, is 
furnished with anticipatory biographies, leisurely written and patiently 
finished, they were produced under most disadvantageous circumstances. 
This, especially when their wide range of character and circumstances is 
considered, places them among the most remarkable productions of the 
day ; for they are not roughly written, nor are they mere generalizations 
of character, or limited to prominent characteristics. In style they 
have the careful finish of miniatures, and in* substance they abound in 
facts, often minute and personal, and extending over a long life-time. They 
could have been written, therefore, only by an accomplished artist, whose 
long practised pen rendered the dime labor little needful; and by an 
accomplished historian, of knowledge both wide and recent, well acquainted 
through reading, with the past, and raged familiar, through observa- 
tion and a large social acquaintance, with the present. No doubt many 
of Miss Martineau’s studies for her greater historical work are here 
carefully completed and reproduced. These sketches are to history what 
a miniature is to a kit-cat—equally truthful in minute feature, and in 
proportion equally finished, but on a reduced scale, and more deli- 
cacy in their touch. Their only defect is their brevity. We are generall 
surprised and disappointed when we turn the page and come to the end. 

he first thing that will strike the reader is the variety, compass, and 
minuteness of Miss Martineau’s knowledge. The sketches are forty-six 
in number, they are classified as royal, political, professional, scientific, 
social, and literary. The royal include such diversities as the Ozar 
Nicholas, Metternich, and the Duchess of Kent; the political—most 
of the notabilities of English political life who have died during the 
period, ending with Lord Brougham; the professional—such varied 
characters as Bishop Blomfield, the Napiers, Seed Campbell, and David 
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Roberts; the scientific—George Combe and Alexander von Humboldt ; 
the social—Miss Berry, Father Matthew, Robert Owen, and Lady Noel 
Byron ; the literary—fourteen of her own contemporaries, most of them 
acquaintances. It is evident that only a very remarkable degree of 
general and accurate hnowledge could have enabled a writer to meet the 
exigencies of newspaper notices of persons so diversified and distant. 
Microscopic critics, who have the eye of a fly, not of a man, may doubt- 
less detect small inaccuracies, and thus, with the aid of biographical 
dictionaries, exhibit their own superior knowledge; but the accuracy of 
general knowledge displayed in these untouched sketches is something 
very remarkable. Another thing that will strike the reader is the rare 
sagacity of the writer, the almost instinctive way in which salient points 
are seized, put into right lights, and exhibited in true proportions, so that 
the reader is never left in doubt as to the moral significance of charac- 
ter. Very few of Miss Martineau’s immediate judgments have been 
reversed by more leisurely estimates; we do not remember any. On 
the contrary, her penetrating sagacity anticipated and helped to form 
many of the judgments which have since been formed of public men, 
especially of those the glamour of whose success, or the sorrow for whose 
loss, seemed at the time to forbid any mention of defects. This is mainly 
the result of another of Miss Martineau’s strong characteristies—viz., the 
high uncompromising principles upon which her judgments are formed. 
From her political principles many, of course, will differ; although we 
are in hearty sympathy with them, and she has the satisfaction of seeing 
them adopted by thousands who once held them as little less than revo- 
lutionary ; but with her uncompromising moral principles all will agree; 
as with her stern application of them to every form of life and work— 
to politics and literature, to clerical life and to science. Asif she felt 
that her judgments were the first utterances of Rhadamanthus, every 
shade brought to her bar is severely, though never unfairly or harshly 
dealt with. Concerning the dead she speaks other than good, if she finds 
it. We may! not deem her always infallible, but she is always conscien- 
tious, and few will differ from her without grave consideration. Her 
sketches have not only great beauty, they have a stern fidelity which is 
= of their true beauty, and yet they are uniformly kindly, their blame 

eing the reluctant weer the moralist andthe preacher. In her 
judgment of the Emperor Nicholas, for instance, with whom she could 
scarcely have a particle of any kind of sympathy, her reprobation of his 
lawless selfishness passes into pitying tenderness, as with a few touches 
she delineates his utter and retributive loneliness. ‘He is,’ she says, 
‘perhaps the greatest sufferer in Europe ;’ a thought that could not have 
occurred to any but a kindly heart. er book, indeed, is a fine tonic ; it 
lifts all the works of human life high into the region of moral obligation. 
With its robust honesty, its fearless courage, its varied knowledge, its 
intellectual power, and its fine artistic finish, it is an admirable book to 
ut into the hands of young men, that they my | learn how to shape their 
ves ; and equally admirable as a vade mecum for maturer men, that they 
may see how sternly they will be judged by other standards than those 
of mere success. 


Life of the Rev. John Milne, of Perth. By Horarius Bonar, 
D.D. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 


‘Within six months of each other died James Hamilton, William 
‘Burns, and John Milne. Twenty-nine years ago they were fellow- 
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* labourers in Scotland; their after-work drew them into different fields; 
‘ their later life was spent in different lands, and their graves are far 
‘asunder. It is thus that Dr. Bonar introduces his loving, graphic 
portraiture of John Milne; whose biography—offering no strongly 
marked outlines—is a record of the simple, earnest life of one whose 
meat and drink it was to do the will of Christ. After receiving his edu- 
cation at Aberdeen, Mr. Milne spent a short interval at Richmond, in 
Surrey, as tutor in the family of a clergyman of the Church of England. 
It was during this period that he became an earnest Christian, and for a 
time thought of seeking Episcopal ordination. After studying the question 
of Church polity he decided in favour of Presbyterianism, and returned 
to exercise his t ministry in Aberdeen; whence he subsequently re- 
moved to Perth. In the latter place—with the exception of a short 
interval devoted to missionary work in India—he laboured with all zeal 
and fidelity for nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Milne possessed a mind of great vigour and versatility. His 
memory was richly stored with classic lore, and he did not cease to be a 
scholar when he became a minister. His mind does not appear to have 
been of atheological bent, but he was sound in doctrine, lucid and pointed 
in style, and gifted with a remarkable power of simplifying the abstruse. 
He was noecclesiastic, but a thorough Presbyterian; and while he shrunk 
instinctively from strife and separation, he held firmly to principle, and 
possessed his soul in patience. He never found a lion in his way when 
there was a duty to be done, a brother to be comforted, a soul to be saved. 
He was a thorough Free Churchman, and while he mingled little in 
ecclesiastical strife, those who thought that a man so spiritual and so 
silent in Church Courts would take no part in the struggles that were 
rife during the early years of his ministry, were surprised at the decision 
with which he adopted, and the energy with which he maintained, the 
great principles for which the disruption of 1843 so nobly witnessed. 
The secret of Mr. Milne’s = however, and the distinguishing feature 
of his character, were singleness of aim. In all he wrote, or said, or did, 
one overmastering purpose, one ruling holy passion was conspicuous ; and 
we believe, with Dr. Bonar, that ‘ it will be found good to mark the course 
* of one who took as his great model, both in service and suffering, the 
Son of God; who knew, above most, what intimacy with Him could do 
‘in moulding character and in producing a true and telling life.’ 


Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in English-speaking 
Countries during 1866 and 1867. By Cuartes Went- 
wortH Ditke, M.P. 2 vols. Second Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Dilke’s very able and interesting book has soon reached a second 
edition. Shrewd observation, great industry, good sense, and generous 
feeling, are the characteristics of his remarks about men and things in 
the English-speaking countries which he visited. His success in the 
embodiment of these qualities is not, indeed, always equal to his inten- 
tions, and is so much greater in the latter part of his book than in the 
earlier, that it is a pity he had not disciplined his pen somewhat more 
before he began. Had the work throughout been as skilfully written as is 
the latter half of it, he would have produced one of the best books of travel 
published during the last few years. He has done so well that we greatly 
wish he had done better. His style is lively, without the meretricious 
spangles of his fellow-traveller, Mr. Dixon, but also without the artistic 
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skill that makes Mr. Dixon’s books so admirably lucid. His facts are 
industriously collected and are full of interest, but or would have been 
more effective had more care been bestowed upon their selection and 
grouping, and had they been weeded of a good deal of the fragmentary 
matter which encumbers them. His theories are ingenious, sensible, 
and suggestive, although they are open to criticism on the ground of 
hasty generalizations, preconceived opinions of a somewhat extreme 
character, and some imperativeness. They are always, however, prompted 
by generous and liberal sympathies. But these are comparativel 

slight qualifications of manifold excellencies. Mr. Dilke has used his 
opportunities for extended and varied observation admirably ; he has 
great pies of keen perception, great industry in collecting facts 
from all accessible sources, considerable power of ingenious disquisition 
and suggestion, as also of vivid and picturesque description. His 
volumes, therefore, are full of interesting information and valuable sug- 
gestions concerning the wonderful belt of English-speaking people that 
encircles the globe. He ‘followed England,’ he tells us, ‘round the 
‘world,’ and was ‘everywhere in English-speaking, or in English- 
‘governed lands.’ His great ‘idea’ was ‘the grandeur of our race, 
‘already girdling the earth, which it is destined, perhaps, eventually to 
‘overspread.’ ‘England,’ he justly remarks, has ‘done more than found 
‘plantations of her own, she has imposed her institutions upon the 
‘ offshoots of Germany, of Iceland, of Scandinavia, and of Spain. 
‘Through America, England is speaking to the world... . If two 
‘small islands are by courtesy styled “ great,’ America, Australia, 
‘ India, must form a Greater Britain.’ Mr. Dilke may well be proud of 
his race. The empire which it has founded, and in which the English 
tongue is spoken, is ‘ five times as great as that of Darius, and four and 
‘a half times as large as the Roman Empire at its greatest extent.’ He 
calculates that ‘no possible series of events can prevent the English race 
‘ itself in 1970 numbering 300 millions of beings, of one national charac- 
‘ter and of one tongue.’ But although Mr. Dilke may be right in 
saying that ‘In America the peoples of the world are being fused toge- 
‘ther, but they are run into an English mould,’ two things are also 
true: first, that everywhere the primal nationality is qualified by inter- 
mixture ; and so modified in character and habit that the type is essen- 
tially changed—even the American is already a distinct species, features 
and character are both changed ; and next, that this aggressive vitality 
of the Saxon is at the cost of aborigines whom it would on every account 
be desirable to preserve. The Red Indian, the South Sea Islander, and 
the New Zealander alike disappear before his intolerant’ presence. 
Beginning with America, to which Mr. Dilke devotes the greater part 
of his first volume, and which he traversed from east to west, from Vir- 
ginia, by Chicago and St. Louis, across the Prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains, to California, he proceeded to New Zealand, Australia, and 
India, returning home by the Overland Route. It is impossible in this 
short notice, and receiving the book on the eve of publication, to follow 
him in his course, to select from his facts, or comment upon his opinions. 
It is enough to say that nothing escapes either his observation or his 
judgments ; whatever he sees he estimates in its relations to political or 
social life, down to the condition of Egypt, the Suez Canal, and the 
influence of the French in the East. At a thousand points he touches 
us, either in our prejudices or our sympathies. He always gives us 
information and affords us amusement, and few travellers are more 
pleasant and interesting as a companion for a journey round the world. 
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Chaucer’s England. By Marrizw Browne. Two vols. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 


This is a curious book, full of learned, out-of-the-way things, and 
of subtle and sometimes wayward speculations. Taking the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales’ for his text, as being one of the most complete pictures 
of the fourteenth century we possess, Matthew Browne discourses 
on the characters delineated and the incidents described in them; 
and devotes a series of chapters to such aspects of contemporary 
English life as they exhibit or suggest. Thus, after a chapter devoted 
to Chaucer himself—bringing together and commenting upon all the 
scraps of biographical information and of personal character that can 
be collected—and another chapter devoted to ‘the Story and the 
Pilgrims,’ its conception, source, and general characteristics, Matthew 
Browne gives us chapters on ‘Chivalry’ as existing in Chaucer's day, 
and illustrated by the ‘Tales;’ ‘The Gay Science, or Love-making ; 
‘Female Types in Chaucer;’ ‘Merry England’ or popular happiness 
as compared with that of the present day; ‘The Heart of England, 
meaning thereby the relations of domestic life; ‘Motley,’ or Jesters; 
‘ Medieval Nuditarianism,’ a curious chapter on certain refinements and 
delicacies of life ; ‘ Food, House, Dress, and Minor Morals; ‘ Familiari- 
ties of Faith,’ or religious reverence; ‘Wonder, Knowledge, Belief, 
Criticism ;’ ‘ Under the Shadow of the Church’ ; ‘Town and Country ; 
‘Trade and Travel.’ &c. The result is a large amount of curious and 
diversified information about the manners and customs of our ancestors, 
gathered from innumerable sources, and brought together in a pleasant, 
gossippy, piquant way; lit up with sagacious comment and shrewd sur- 
mise, and controlled by clear judgment and high toned feeling, which 
will make the volumes as valuable to the antiquarian as they are interest- 
ing to the general reader. It is singular that Mr. Gilbert and Matthew 
Browne should simultaneously have produced similar works. Mr. Gil- 
bert has made Lucrezia Borgia the centre of a delineation of contempo- 
rary Italian life, Matthew Browne has made Chaucer and his fable 
the centre of a delineation of medieval English life; and both have 
done their work with consummate ability ; both are painstaking scholars, 
vivid delineators, and conscientious literary artists. In Matthew Browne 
there is more of gentle, inoffensive egotism, which gives his book the 
air of an easy gossipping conversation with an accomplished antiquarian. 
It is a work that does not lend itself easily to general characterizations. 
It were best illustrated by extracts, or by criticism of individual points, 
for neither of which we have space. We content ourselves with a strong 
commendation of it to all who are interested in medieval social life, 
and who can appreciate literary workmanship equally characterized by 
loving interest and scholarly ability. 


Under Egyptian Palms ; or, Three Bachelors’ Journeyings on the 
By Howarp Hortzy. London: Chapman and 
all. 


We all know what there is to be seen in Egypt and on the Nile. Most 
persons of average intelligence have far more accurate and vivid con- 
ceptions of it than they have of Scotland or Cornwall. The interest of 
a new book re narrating a journey to the first cataract, must 
consequently depend chiefly upon the eyes that see. Edéthen can make 
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the old familiar East glow with fresh colour, but then so he could Cheap- 
side. 

Mr. Hopley has the faculty of seeing, and he has reproduced what he 
saw in a vivid, interesting way. The interest of his book is as much sub- 
jective as it is objective. He does not minutely describe—he rather 
touches his points, and passes on, telling us about the effect upon him- 
self. “His book, therefore, is neither exhaustive nor exhausting. If we 
were to be put under examination as to what we had learned from Eéthen 
about countries, men, and manners, the sum total of information would be 
very small. We could only say that we had been enchanted in reading. So 
Mr. Hopley charms us a good deal, blending sketch, anecdote, and personal 
feeling in a very skilful way. No one who opens his book will lay it 
aside, although no one who reads it will get from it much that is new. 
It is a clever, sketchy, brilliant record of scenes and impressions. One 
of the best passages is the description of a mummy cave at Sidut. 

‘Said and I were accustomed to hunt about among the hills for old 
‘ tombs—and in this case we were rather high up among the crags when he 
‘ called me to a triangular nook or aperture in the rock. ‘He be house 
‘in there, Sare,” said he. He called them all houses. I looked at him 
‘ineredulous. It was hardly bigger than a rat-hole, and the rocky débris 
‘ from above, with a huge fallen splinter that I could not move, almost 
‘ covered it. However, I determined to try; one gets used to that sort 
‘ of thing up the river. I am not fat—certainly not; but I fairly stuck 
‘in the middle, hard and fast. It had always been a point with me not 
‘ to fail in a dignified bearing towards Said; for he was a lad that if you 
‘ gave him a button he would want the whole boot. But, alas! now the 
‘ thing was difficult. However, I had to humble — and apply for 
‘ assistance, and so, with some panting and kicking, I managed to extri- 
‘cate myself. Then, looking well to my matches and candle, I went 
‘ at itagain, this time head first, like a fly struggling into a narrow-necked 
‘bottle. I was successful now, and by the help of a kindly shove from 
‘the boy, I found myself inside. Darkness there, and an indescribable 
‘ odour, but plenty of space, as an echo testified. Crawling on a little 
‘to get room and strike a light, the suspicion seized me with a shudder 
‘ that I was travelling over dead bodies. Yes ; there was no doubt about 
‘it. When I stood up, their bones cracked under me. A ray of twilight 
‘that penetrated a yard or two into the cavern, revealed dimly to me a 
‘ confused litter of dead—huddled helplessly, as in a plague-pit, one upon 
‘ another—unshapely, grim, forbidding. I lit my candle and stumbled 
‘ on some twenty yards, always over the same yielding floor. Neither wall 
‘nor roof, however, was visible through the blackness, and even the 
‘ entrance aperture was —- Kicking aside some dozen of skulls and 
‘scattered bones, I stooped down and ripped open with my knife the 
‘ outer covering—a sort of rough canvas shroud—of amummy. It was 
‘a woman. Never, in all likelihood, had she been stirred from that place, 
‘where thousands of years ago they had laid her. Some hair—long 
‘ plaited hair, black as jet—still hung about the head, and there was a 
‘ kind of grin on the face. Insects—dead ages ago, as the flesh they had 
‘ fed on—were in the eye sockets; other insects, too, that in turn had 
‘ preyed upon them, were there, and the hideous succession fell out as [ 
‘ raised the skull, which leftits body very easily. The teeth were perfect 

every one of them, white and pearly still; the only evidence, save 
‘ shapeliness of form, of possible beauty, quick sped and long since past. 
‘Throwing down the skull, and plodding on, always over the same 
‘ ghastly pavement, I peered into the darkness—but it was = until I 
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‘had gone at least fifty paces that the depth of the cavern became 
Near , rough hewn, and blackened by age, the piles 
‘ were higher—an embankment of dead. I could not see the roof, nor 
‘ did I proceed farther. The Professor, coming after me, found an outlet 
‘ t6 another cavern, but I missed it. However, I had had enough. 

‘As I turned,’ the candle flashed on a group which, in its grotesque 
‘ horror, might well, like Gorgon’s head, have petrified the beholder. It 
* stood out of the darkness like a tangible nightmare. Leaning in easy 
‘ attitude, against a pile built of skeletons, and shapeless Tunas, still 
‘shrouded and bound in their cave-clothes, there were two or three 
‘ bituminous mummies, stark and stiff, muscle and limb perfect, planted 
‘ umbrella fashion, apparently engaged in easy chat, and on the best of 
‘terms. Their features had been drawn intoa distinct and even amiable 
‘ expression ; but behind the pile, looking over it, as it were, there rose 
‘ up a sinister face, vampire-like in its hideousness, which seemed to mock 
‘at them, and a long brawny arm, somehow loosed from its socket, 
* stretched forward, fist clenched threateningly—a fantastic, ghoule-like 
‘ defiance ; it was like some wild dream out of the “Inferno.” To say 
* that there were hundreds of skulls littered about at random, would give 
‘a very inadequate idea of the population of this place of the dead. 
‘ Below the surtace everywhere was a close layer well packed, of Things 
* such as I had cut open, and then beneath that another, and another, how 
‘ deep I could not tell. But one strange thing struck me in all I looked 
* at—and I examined a great many—the teeth were perfect : no decay or 
‘failure: and the front upper teeth had in many instances been fil.d 
‘ sharp. Livingstone speaks of certain tribes in Central Africa where 
‘ women thus file their teeth to a point by way of embellishment, but I 
‘am unaware of any mention of the fact in ancient history.’ 


From the Levant, the Black Sea, and the Danube. By R. 
Arnotp. Two vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 


In the combination of graceful description, keen observation, and 
ainstaking information, Mr. Arnold’s book is one of the best that we 
lose seen for a long time. Instead of throwing off a book of hasty 
observations and superficial impressions, Mr. Arnold has made a serious 
business of his journey. He remained in each important place long 
enough to rectify the errors of firstimpressions; he devoted himself with 
— assiduity to comprehend the present condition of social and political 
ife, and brought to his aid all the information that books and history 
could give him. His account of Greece is enriched with a sufficiency of 
classical allusion and historical knowledge, brought to bear upon the 
social and political condition and prospects of the modern subjects of 
his Majesty King George. Mr. Arnold, moreover, has the eye of an 
artist, and adorns his narrative with considerable beauty of natural 
colour and form. The rich and diversified scenery of Greece, with its 
classic ruins and heroic memories of three thousand years ago; the 
marvellous grandeur of the Golden Horn, with its early Christian memo- 
ries and later Mahometan domination; the bare bleak uplands of the 
Crimea, with its ruins and heroic achievements of fourteen years ago, 
destined, as more than a second Troy, to be in the future the theme of 
poetry and romance, are depicted by Mr. Arnold with equal felicity, both 
of artistic skill and historical keeping. In description he seems always 
to hit the exact medium, to do neither too much nor too little. His de- 
scriptions are lucid, and never permitted to degenerate into tediousness. 
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He teils us just enough of his personal experiences of travel to sustain 
our sympathy and enliven his narrative, but never falls into the blunder 
of magnifying his hotel discomforts into the main theme of an epic. He 
uses simple, graceful language, and is altogether as pleasant and instruc- 
tive a compagnon de voyage as we could wish to find. 

Mr. Arnold is an ardent politician, and his main object is to present 
to his readers the various phases of the Eastern question, and his own 
solutions of them, as these present themselves to his own mind. At the 
same time, it is only just to him to say that he is always perfectl 
candid, and states the facts that militate against his theories with as muc 
fulness and frankness as he states those that support them. 

The three principal centres of Mr. Arnold’s narrative are Athens, 
Constantinople, and Sebastopol. He describes Greece and its capital 
as they are, and gives us all the information that he could collect con- 
cerning the social and political state of the people. As the impres- 
sions of an acute and candid observer his observations are worthy of 
the attention of both the general reader and the politician. His 
account of the Greeks is not very encouraging, although he is avowedly 
a Philhellene, and, in his retrospect, regrets that he has not been more so. 
It is difficult, however, to fix Mr. Arnold’s precise prognostication. At 
Athens he is so impressed with the political wildness and the social defects 
of the Greeks that he appears conclusively to pronounce against the proba- 
bilities of their empire upon the Bosphorus. At Constantinople he re- 
nounces all faith in the Turk, and thinks the permanency of his dominion 
in Europe impossible. The Christians in Turkey, he says, are ‘ anxious to 
‘leave the waning Crescent for the White Cross of the Philhellenes.’ 
He thinks it impossible that the covetous eye of the Muscovite can ever 
be gratified by the possession of Constantinople. He deprecates the 
idea of a shilling being spent, or a drop of blood shed by England and 
France in further support of the Turk ; and yet concerning the Turks he 
says, ‘ they will he their exclusiveness rather than their city, and 
‘abandon the peculiarities and prejudices of their caste rather than 
‘ abandon their hold on Europe.’ ‘If,’ he adds, ‘the millions of Euro- 
‘pean Turkey were polled to-morrow, their free vote would maintain 
‘ the supremacy of the Porte rather than the supremacy of any other 
‘ power, excepting, perhaps, that which is impossible—England.’ And 
yet he manifestly believes the long continuance of Mussulman dominion 
impossible. He is evidently perplexed with the hatred that the Bul- 
garians and Servians feel towards the Greeks, ‘a traditional hatred that 
* has endured for ages and ages, and which, were the Turk to fall, would 
‘ seriously perplex the possibility of his successor.’ Mr. Arnold thinks 
that a reformed Turkey would be the best solution of the Eastern ques- 
tion; but as that seems well-nigh impossible, he permits us to infer that 
the only probability is the succession of the Greeks. To Greece Mr. 
Arnold devotes the whole of his first volume. He saw Athens in the 
excitement of a public election, and cordially recommends the method 
of ballot employed; which, unlike those of | rance and America, seems 
thoroughly effectual in avoiding bribery, intimidation, and even popular 
excitement. This is saying a great deal in a city where the people are a 
pure democracy, with a king who reigns but does not govern, and almost 
every respectable man either has played or hopes to play some part in 
the national administration; where —_— are a popular passion as 
perhaps in no other city in the world; where there are forty public 
journals, written often with the fiercest feeling and an unscrupulous pen; 
where there are no rich men, and every one hopes either for the pecuniary 
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advantage either of office or of its patronage ; where the ‘great idea,’ the 
one absorbing thought and passion of every individual Greek, is the Em- 

ire of the Bosphorus, for which they leave their own country a prey to 
rh and, for which, as in the Cretan war, they are willing to sacrifice 
one half of the 27,000,000 drachmas of which their national revenue consists. 
Sixteen Cabinets and thirty new Ministers have held office since 1863, 
when the present king succeeded to the throne. Of the corruption, we 
may judge from the fact, that in one of the coast steamboats, at least one 
third of the passengers travelled without paying. We cannot follow Mr. 
Arnold through the rural districts of Greece, nor cite his accounts of its 
agricultural resources, its brigandage, its education, its religion, its 
peasantry. His account of his visit to Euboa, and of its village life, is 
one of the best parts of his book. We earnestly commend these in- 
teresting and instructive chapters. 

Mr. Arnold’s descriptions of Constantinople are clearly cut, vivid, and 

graceful, and his accounts of Turkish institutions and habits are fair, but not 
very flattering. Mr. Arnold thinks the Sultan’s liberalism all bunkum. 
He does justice to the great sagacity and ability of Fuad Pasha, since alas! 
dead ; but evidently he does not think the Mahommedan Government 
capable of much improvement. The distinction which the Koran makes 
between the sexes is fundamental, and fatal to progress. Turkish wives, 
however, are becoming so expensive, that polygamy is rapidly diminish- 
ing: the rule now in Constantinople is to have one wife only. The 
yashmac, too, is thinning, and not only the features, but the complexion 
of Turkish ladies may be seen through it. Evidently Western ideas are 
making fast progress. 
Perhaps the most interesting section of Mr. Arnold’s book is that 
devoted to eR where the ruin is complete, and is rapidly becom- 
ing picturesque. r. Arnold gives us very vivid impressions of the 
effectual way in which the English engineers accomplished their work of 
destruction, and, in obedience to the treaty of Paris, the Russians have 
made no attempt at reconstruction ; save, indeed, the erection of a colossal 
statue to Admiral Lozroff, the founder of Sebastopol, in front of the 
ruined fagade of the Alexander barracks, which Mr. Arnold regards as 
significant, and which he thinks the Czar could not have intended ‘ should 
‘ always have for a background aruined wall full of vacant window holes.’ 
We thank Mr. Arnold very heartily for a book which is much more than 
a book of travels, and which is as interesting as it is instructive. 


Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By Auserr §S. Bicx- 
morE, M.A., &c. London: John Murray. 


- Lawrence Sterne, in his enumeration of the various descriptions of 
travellers, makes no mention of scientific ones, unless he intended them 
to be included under the general term ‘ inquisitive.’ Yet such travellers 
deserve a very honourable place in the catalogue ; for to their laborious 
endeavours we are indebted for enlarged and accurate information con- 
cerning distant lands and their productions, of which we should be other- 
wise utterly ignorant. Mr. Bickmore has laid us under great obligation 

the researches which he pursued in the East Indian Archipelago, and 
e results of which he has so ably embodied in this large and handsome 
volume. His purpose was mainly scientific. ‘The object of my voyage 
‘to Amboina was simply to re-collect the shells figured in Rumphius’s 
‘Rariteit Kamer.”’ Of this great conchologist, he gives the following 
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brief sketch: ‘George Everard Rumf, whose name has been latinised 
‘into Rumphius, as an acknowledgment of the great service he has 
‘rendered to the scientific world, was a German, a native of asmall town 
‘in Hesse-Cassel. He was born about the year 1626, and, having studied 
‘medicine, at the age of twenty-eight went to Batavia, entered the 
‘ mercantile service of the Dutch Fast India Company, and thence pro- 
‘ ceeded to Amboina, where he passed the remainder of his life. At the 
‘age of forty-two, while contemplating a voyage back to his native land, 
‘he suddenly became blind, and therefore never left his adopted island- 
‘home; yet he continued to prosecute his favourite studies in natural his- 
‘ tory till his death, which occurred in 1693, when he had attained the ripe 
‘ age of sixty-seven. His great work on the shells of Amboina, which was 
‘ not published till 1705, twelve years after his death, was for a long time 
‘ the acknowledged standard to which all conchological writers referred.’ 
In Mr. Bickmore, Rumphius has a most indefatigable, enthusiastic, and 
competent successor. For, sparing no labours, daunted by no dangers, 
animated by a pure love of scientific exploration, he traversed a large 
portion of the Archipelago, amid wild and sometimes cannibal races, 
often at the imminent peril of his life. In a lively and picturesque 
manner he describes the means by which he obtained the longed-for 
treasure he bad come so far to seek, and with which he returned to en- 
rich the collection of his native country, America. He says: ‘ Amboina 
‘has long been famous for its shells, and the Dutch officials have been 
‘ accustomed for years to purchase very considerable quantities as presents 
‘ for their friends in Europe. The natives, therefore, are in the habit of 
‘gathering them for sale, and a few have become exclusive traders in 
‘ these beautiful objects. It was soon noised abroad that a foreigner had 
‘come from a land even farther away than “Ollanda,” as they call 
‘ Holland, solely for the purpose of purchasing shells ; and immediately, 
‘to my great delight, basketful after basketful of the species that I had 
‘ always regarded as the rarest and most valuable, began to appear, every 
‘native being anxious to dispose of his lot before his fellows, and thus 
‘ obtain a share of the envied shining coin, which I was careful to displa 

‘to their gloating eyes, before I should say I had bought all I desired. 
‘ Competition here, as elsewhere, had a wonderfully depressing effect on 
‘the price of their commodities, judging from what they asked at first 
‘and what they were finally willing to take. The trade, however, be- 
‘came more brisk day after day, and some natives came from long dis- 
‘stances partly to sell their shells, and partly to see whether “ that 
‘ man” could be sane who had come so far, and was spending, according 
‘to their ideas, so much money for shells. At first I bought them by 
‘ the basketful, until all the more common species had been obtained, 
‘and then I showed the natives the figures in Rumphius’s “ Rariteit 
‘ Kamer,” of those species I still wished to secure, and, at the same time, 
‘ offered them an extra price for others not represented in that compre- 
‘hensive work.’ Many such extracts might be given. We should, how- 
ever convey a false impression of this book were it supposed that it is 
interesting alone to the conchologist. Mr. Bickmore has contributed 
very extensive and profoundly interesting information concerning the 
botany, geology, pol ornithology of what Thomas Moore described as 
‘the warm isies of India’s sunny sea.’ The ordinary reader will also 
find the whole volume most delightfulreading. The account given of the 
habits and customs of the natives, of the history and government of the 
islands, and the pictures of grand and gorgeous scenery, enable us to un- 
derstand what life is in the East Indian Archipelago. The adventures by 
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sea and land are sometimes, we must confess, apparently coloured with a 
touch of Yankee sensationalism; as in the description of the perilous 
ascent of a volcanic mountain, and the exciting encounter with a 

ython. But such pardonable sins demand no very fierce criticism. 
The illustrations and maps are numerous, and well executed. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Bickmore on the successful completion of his voyage, and 
on the fascinating addition he has made to the travel department of our 
libraries. His book is intrinsically valuable, and worthy to be ranked by 
the side of Livingstone’s ‘ Africa,’ and Tennant’s ‘ Ceylon.’ 


The Isle of Wight. By J. Reppinc Wave. London: Provost 


and Co. 


Another of the series of photographic gift books which seem to be a 
spécialité of Messrs. Provost. The letterpress, though at times disfigured 
by somewhat of the professional guide-book style, contains a vast amount 
of valuable information with respect to the geology, botany, and other 
natural features of the Isle of Wight, its various attractions for the 
tourist, and the — advantages which it offers to the invalid. One 
chapter is devoted to the political history of the island, beginning with 
the early Roman and Saxon times, and continued down to the period when 
it was sold to the British Crown ; since which date it has been nominally 


ruled by a Warden, or, as he is now termed, a Governor, whose office is _. 


at the present time a sinecure. The author hazards the conjecture, that 

ossibly the peninsula of Wight may have been converted into an island 
. the mighty storm which swept along the Channel in 709, and which 
severed Jersey from the mainland of France. Subsequently, however, 
he tells us, that in 661, Wulshere, one of the earliest of the Saxon kings 
who fought for the Christian faith, passed over to the isle, and quick] 
subdued it; and that when, soon after, Audalwald, king of the Sout 
Saxons, accepted Christianity from the hands of Wulshere, the victor 
gave him, as a baptismal present, this same Isle of Wight. ‘The Venerable 
Bede, also writing in 686, refers to ‘the Isle of Wight’ as if at that 
date it had long been known by that designation, so that it is pretty 
clear that its severance from the land must have taken place at some 
remote period, certainly much earlier than 709. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it is a favoured spot, and the action of the rude forces which once 
swept round it have only added to its charms, and left their traces on 
its lichened rocks and picturesque chines. The volume contains useful 
information about almost every spot in the island which the traveller can 
visit ; and its numerous attractions of scenery and climate are praised 
with no stinting hand. 

A number of photographic illustrations, some of them of great beauty, 
increase the charm of the volume, whose pages are also enriched with a 
collection of passages from various writers who have combined to 
celebrate the beauty and salubrity of the Isle of Wight. 
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On Labour : its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; its Actual 
Present and Possible Future. By W. H. Tuornron. 
Macmillan & Co. 


The thoughts of all reflecting men are at present often directed to 
the difficult problems connected with labour, and any -_ towards their 
solution deserves, and will receive hearty welcome. Mr. Thornton’s 
earnest and, in many respects, originai book will be certain to excite 
attention, not only for its own merit, but from the deep interest of the sub- 
ject which it worthily discusses. 

A carefully-written chapter on ‘ Labour’s Causes of Discontent’ forms 
the introduction, in which is pointed out the change in the relations of 
employer and employed, which is gradually reducing so much of the 
inequality in their social relation, and which is accompanied with the 
same difliculties as a transition from slavery to a state otf freedom. The 
old kindly feeling of dependence and guidance is passing away, and a 
noble discontent at anything less than perfect freedom has taken posses- 
sion of the minds of many in all ranks of society. This is a state of 
things full of possibilities tor good or evil, and craves all the assistance 
that can be afforded for its right and safe direction. 

After the introduction, three books of very unequal merit compose the 
rest of the volume. The first book, on ‘ Labour and Capital in Debate,’ 
is much occupied with questions of political economy affecting price, and 
demand and supply. Mr. Thornton labours very vigorously to show that 
price does not depend upon demand and supply, and advances a theory 
of his own that it is competition which regulates price. He further con- 
siders that capital is stronger than labour, and is able usually to dictate 
the amount of itsreward. We had marked many passages in this chapter 
which, we think, contain economic fallacies, but it would not be consistent 
with the limits of this notice even to state them. On the whole, we think 
Mr. Thornton has quite failed to shake the common and orthodox expla- 
nation of price, which regards it as immediately and temporarily in- 
fluenced by demand and supply, and ultimately and permanently regu- 
lated by cost. While, however, we do not highly value Mr. Thornton’s 
economical disquisitions, and think that he has made innumerable 
questionable statements about labour, capital, and price, we recognise 
the great value of the careful examination of the relations between the 
employer and the employed contained in book the third, entitled ‘ Labour 
‘and Uapital in Antagonism.’ He shows much more power in treating 
of the moral than of the economic bearings of the questions in debate. 
‘The subject, too, is one which so much needs all the light that can be 
thrown upon it that we are grateful to Mr. Thornton for the warm 
and enlightened interest he has shown init. Noone can read the five 
chapters which form this book without feeling that Mr. Thornton is a 
worthy labourer in the field he has chosen. In the last book, the various 
remedies proposed for the diseases which affect the relations between 
labour and capital are carefully stated and discussed. It would be too 
much to say that he has been successful in clearing away from the future 
all the clouds which hang over it. But certainly he shows us glimpses 
of a happier condition, and gives us hopes of success; but, after all, the 
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future only can fully reveal itself. We close Mr. Thornton’s earnest and, 


“in the main, admirable volume, with the feeling that it is a well-timed 


and useful book. 


A Manual of Political Economy for Schools and Colleges. By 
James E. Toorotp Rogers. Macmillan & Co. 


Some feeble and timid persons would perhaps hesitate to accept Mr. 
Rogers as a master in the wide domain of general politics, but very few, 
indeed, we think, would doubt his claim to teach in the special depart- 
ment to which he has attached himself. Political economy has seldom 
been taught in a manner at once so sound and pleasant as in this manual, 
which we cordially recommend to all whom it may concern. Mr. Rogers’ 
great and well employed powers of research have placed him in posses- 
sion of stores of facts, such as have rarely fallen to the lot of any other 
economist, with which to illustrate and correct his teaching. 

A manual of any science must, of course, to a great extent consist of a 
recapitulation of its ascertained facts, and Mr. Rogers’ book is no excep- 
tion to this rule, as he does not pretend to revolutionize political economy 
by new and startling views subversive of those held by men of eminence in 
the science. In the main, he agrees with Smith, Chalmers, Mill, and other 
great thinkers ; while there are frequent indications of independent 
judgment; sometimes he differs from these authorities even on points of 
importance. Difficult and even abstruse questions—such, for instance, as 
those relating to currency—are presented with great simplicity ; and his 
mastery of the science enables him to present its results in a simple yet 
complete form. 

In his short preface, Mr. Rogers states that he thinks there is reason 
to differ from some of the views generally entertained by economists, on 
population, rent, wages, profit, and one or two other cognate terms; and 
he challenges his readers to judge whether he has succeeded in substan- 
tiating the conclusions at which he has arrived on these topics. As to 
rent, which has always formed a verata questio with economists, we 
think the explanation given as to the way in which’it has arisen, better 
than any we have met before, and it certainly avoids hypothetical specu- 
lations, and is based on actual facts. As to the definition of what rent 
really is, we do not see much difference between Mr. Rogers and the able 
economists, such as Dr. Chalmers, Perronnet Thompson, and others, who 
have pointed out the fallacy of the Ricardo theory of rent. 

Mr. Rogers’ careful examination of the source of profit and interest 
which results in establishing this identity, we regard as most ingenious and 
satisfactory, and it may fairly be called the conquest of a fresh district 
to be added to the settled domain of political economy. 

On the great subject of population, we cannot so unreservedly 
accept Mr. Rogers’ conclusions. In opposition to Malthus, who 
stated that population has a perpetual tendency to increase more rapidly 
than the means of subsistence, he says that ‘Population cannot, for 
* obvious reasons, increase faster than the means of life,’ and that ‘ the 
‘ supply of food is a “‘ condition precedent” to the growth of population 
‘itself.’ Hence, the fear of a too rapid growth of population is treated 
by Mr. Rogers as chimerical. But, if we understand Malthus’ theory 
as stated by himself and expounded by able economists who have fol- 
lowed him, it is, that population, by its rapid increase, if unchecked b 
prudential restraint, has a constant tendency to reduce, or keep reduced, 
the great mass of labourers. to a low condition of life, barely obtaining 
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its necessaries. ‘The theory thus stated has not, we think, been shown to 
be unsound by Mr. Rogers, and, in our view, no community can escape 
such a lowering of the cendition of its population as will drive them to 
emigration to better themselves, unless its members act on prudential 
motives in contracting marriage. The working classes must, in fact, 
consider the prudence of marriage at any given era in their lives in the 
same way as the middle classes already do. While thus demurring to 
some of Mr. Rogers’ statements on this matter, we feel that the subject is 
so important, and he is so well qualified to throw light upon its varied 
aspects, that we should be very glad if he would devote a volume to a 
careful examination of the question of population in relation to the 
standard of comfort enjoyed by the labouring classes. 


Thoughts on Ireland : its Present and Future. By the late Count 
Cavour. Translated by W. B. Hopason, LL.D. London : 
Triibner & Co. 


This is the translation of an article which Cavour wrote for the Biblio- 
theque Universelle de Genéve in 1844. Regarding the condition of Ire- 
land at that date as a direct result of its antecedent history—a conviction 
which is, of course, not limited to Lreland—he introduces his work by a 
brief sketch of that history from the date of Henry II. We see little of 
the man of geaius in the first part of his task. His narrative is simple, 
clear, and, we think, rather superficial, very different, in most respects 
from the same kind of sketch furnished by the masterly pen of Goldwin 
Smith. Cavour merely tells us what everybody sees on the surface ; 
Goldwin Smith, wishing to account for the phenomena of the surface, is 
ever sinking shafts into the soil, and bringing up specimens of the forma- 
tion below. The really valuable part of this treatise is that in which the 
author deals with the actual evils and their remedies. He points out 
most clearly that the one cause of all the woes of Ireland is injustice; a 
cause which has operated with but occasional cessation from the twelfth 
century downward. ‘The sins of England against Ireland on this score 
cry to heaven for redress. This policy of injustice, as involving the 
denial of the full rights of citizenship to those who were compelled to 
bear its burdens and responsibilities, Cavour energetically denounces, at 
the same time that he treats the proposed remedies for the wrongs of 
Ireland calmly and judiciously, though, we must say, not decisive enough 
for our taste. Cavour was a statesman, and the morality of statesmen, 
as well as their policy, is not unfrequently too cautious and temporising. 
Take, for instance, the way in which he treats the utterly shameless 
corruption by which the Government of the day brought about the 
passing of the Act of Union. He criticises the Irishmen who sold their 
country for bribes; but then, statesmanlike, he has salves for the con- 
sciences of the bribers. These, he says, he would have equally condemned 
had not ‘public opinion’ sanctioned a different standard of morality for 
governments and for private indviduals, and treated indulgently ‘the 
‘immoral acts which have brought about great political results; and, 
therefore, though he charges this very public opinion with the commis- 
sion of a ‘fatal error’ of policy, yet he hesitates to condemn the 
Government of 1799 for pursuing the like policy. And, strange to say, 
the cause of this timidity ana temporising in Cavour is, that if we 
condemned Pitt, we should also have to condemn Louis XIV., Joseph IL., 
and ‘the Great Frederick ;’ as if eminent names could commend what is 
acknowledged to be corrupt in principle and fatally erroneous in policy. 
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We recommend those who are now earnestly studying the problem of 
Treland to read this book. They cannot fail to be interested in the calm, 
clear, impartial, and unimpassioned manner in which questions of so 
momentous a character to the men of England and Ireland are treated 
by so celebrated a man. 

The translator has done his work admirably, and his preface is quite 
as well entitled to consideration as anything in the body of the pamphlet. 
Indeed, we cannot but think that if he had taken the subject in hand 
himself, he would have done more service to the public than he has done 
by making us acquainted with the views of Cavour. 


Gheel : the City of the Simple. By the Author of ‘Flemish In- 
teriors. London: Chapman & Hall. 


- Gheel is the name of a town in Belgium, some twenty-five miles from 
Antwerp, in the midst of an extensive desert of sand called the Campine, 
which for 1,200 years, so the tradition goes, has been a settlement for 
the insane. Among the 10,000 of its inhabitants, that is, 800 are insane, 
and are domiciled in 620 houses, The patients are received as members 
of families, and are, save in extreme cases, subjected to no restraints. 
The houses where they are domesticated are, according to the character 
and severity of their disorder, arranged in four classes or cordons ; those 
who are the most affected being placed in the outer circle, compara- 
tively remote from the village—its circumference being about twenty 
miles. Until 1858, all patients were indiscriminately located; but in 
that year, under the supervision of MM. Ducpétiaux and Guislain, the 
whole has been re-organized. A central hospital, called ‘ L’Asile Patro- 
‘nal’ has been built, over which Dr. Bulchens presides. In this the 
patients reside for a kind of probationary quarantine, and as soon as 
each case is thoroughly studied, it is placed in the class to which it 
belongs, according to its spécialité, under a nourricier ; the whole village 
being divided into six districts, under the surveillance of six gardes, all 
trained by and subject to Dr. Bulchens ; thus, every patient is seen and 
reported upon daily. The patients are simply ‘aamibeve of the family, 
and are placed under no restraint ; they go where%they like and do what 
they like, paying the nourricier according to their means, from 200 francs 
a year for paupers to 2,000 for persons of higher rank. The enjoyment 
of liberty and the free air treatment produce wonderful effects. Violence 
is almost unknown, even among those who were given to it when under 
restraint ; and the most soothing influence is exercised by family life and 
confidence upon the patients. The externes are those found during their 

robation to be epileptic or turbulent, or subject to fits of fury, or who 
from any cause are deemed ‘dangerous,’ are placed in the most distant 
hamlets ; and, being separated from the ‘ harmless,’ the latter are greatly 
benefited, while the former, treated with the least possible restraint, are 
wonderfully improved. The compatibility of seclusion and freedom, and 
the beneficial effects thereof, seem abundantly demonstrated in these 
cottage asylums. ‘The details and anecdotes given in this volume are 
intensely interesting, and we trust the attention of the philanthropic, as 
well as of medical science, will be directed to it. One of the anecdotes 
told is very rich— 

A gentleman was accosted by a patient, who introduced himself as the 
Angel Gabriel. *The Angel Gabriel!’ replied he, ‘Why, the last time I 
* was here didn’t you tell me you were Lucifer?’ ‘ Well, sir, and so I am, 
* but it’s by different mothers,’ answered the lunatic with a wonderful 
quickness as we walked on. 
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The King’s Daughters ; or Words on Work and Educated Women. 
By Annte Harwoop. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Miss Harwood’s interesting little book is a sort of commentary or de- 
velopment of the parable of the talents, adapted to the times in which 
we live. Her main object, as stated by herself. is ‘to show the relation 
‘and proportion which exists, or should exist, between education and 
‘work.’ She writes for ‘ those who, as the daughters of the Great King, 
‘have a royal right to all that is lovely and good and true in the kingdom 
‘of earth and ofheaven.’ The leading motive of the book is to urge on 
those who are thus endowed the duty and the privilege of employing 
their endowments for the good of their less favoured sisters. She “ too 
much good sense to claim for this position any credit of originality, but, 
on the other hand, she may justly claim the credit of earnest purpose and 
genuine sympathy from all who are engaged in the same work. Her 
main principle, which she enforces with much gracefulness of manner and 
charm of style, is this: ‘That every creature God has made is, without 
‘ exception, bound, by the very fact of creation, to the utmost development, 
‘ which circumstances render possible, of every power given.’ In pursu- 
ing her argument, she purposely avoids the discussion of woman’s rela- 
tive capability, and insists on the far more important consideration that 
every woman is responsible, not for failing to reach an ideal standard of 
perfection, whether of refinement or knowledge, but for failing to reach 
the standard formed for her by the faculties and powers which she actually 
ae, These are the talents which she is called on to use for the 

onour of Him who gave them; empioying them, not as means of self- 
gratification, but as instruments for the diffusion of life and light through- 
out the circle in which she moves. 

We are glad to recognise in Miss Harwood a fellow-worker in the 
effort to make teaching as a profession more truly valuable to the taught. 
‘ So long,’ she says, ‘ as teaching is taken up as a means merely of making 
‘a livelihood, by persons unfit for anything else, the pious frauds of the 
‘ school-room unconsciously [not always unconsciously | practised by igno- 
‘ rant teachers on credulous mothers and unsuspecting children will have 
‘ neither limit nor end.’ We believe this to be absolutely true ; and, further, 
that one of the most pressing wants of the age is more teaching and train- 
ing of the teacher. Perhaps in time we may accomplish even this ; 
not, mei until society feels the need, and provides seriously for the 
remedy. 

It a impossible not to admire the freedom, grace, and power which 
characterise Miss Harwood’s style; and even more, the earnest and affec- 
tionate tone in which she opens up views of the field in which she invites 
her sisters to work. We trust that much good may be the result, and 
strongly recommend this little volume to the attention of all who are 
anxious to do their part in the good work of Christian civilisation. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Culture and Anarchy: an Essay on Political and Social Criticism. 
By Marruew Arnotp. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Mr. Arnold is perfectly aware of the < aap which he provokes. He 


feels the lash keenly, though he speaks generously of his numerous 
critics. He has again taken up his old parable, and, not dismayed by the 
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-smile with which his frequent allusions to Dean Swift’s ‘two noblest 
‘ things—sweetness and light’—have been received by those who aim at 
something else as well, our author makes them once more the text of a very 
racy and suggestive essay. One of the practical applications of his discourse 
—tke pith and point of this interesting essay—the motive of his appeal to 
those ‘ Barbarians,’ ‘ Philistines,’ and ‘ Populace’ which in their totality 
make up the people of England—is to arrest the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, which is being proceeded with in deference, as Mr. Arnold 
says, to the antipathy of Nonconformists to all establishments. This may 
seem far enough away from the text, and the ingenuity of their correlation 
is nearly equal to that of Mr. Coleridge’s celebrated sermon on the ‘ corn- 
laws’ from a well-known evangelical text; or of the American who was 
never tired of dilating on the beauty and grandeur of the Falls of Niagara. 
His friends, we are told, accompanied him to Vesuvius, and wondered 
whether his oft-repeated text could furnish him with any aid in appre- 
ciating the fiery voleano. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘in my country there is a mill- 
‘stream which would put out that fire in two minutes.’ Now Mr. Arnold 
is fairly and strongly convinced that the Nonconformist opponent of 
establishments is lamentably deficient in culture, i.e., in the cultivation 
of these noble things ‘ sweetness and light ;’ is indifferent to the beauty, 
order, harmony, perfection, of his own nature; and has never cared to 
irradiate his ‘ fetish,’ his ‘ petrifaction of thought,’ with any of that higher 
light which comes from a large acquaintance with men and things. Mr. 
Arnold thinks that this Philistine is not aware of the essential difference 
that exists between a machine and the work the machine is intended to 
perform; that the Nonconformist and the common-place middle-class 
Englishman in general worships his ‘machinery,’ and is satisfied with 
that; is almost destitute of any sense of beauty, or of any aspirations after 
truth, or of any harmonious expansion of the whole of his nature; and that 
it is a grievous adulation of the potent Nonconformist ‘fetish’ which 
has induced the Liberal leaders to fall in with such an anarchic principle 
as the disestablishment of the State Church in Ireland which simply proves 
that the true and highest culture is lacking all round. So the text ‘ suits’ 
the sermon. This remarkable essay, like all the writings of Mr. Arnold 
both in prose and poetry, is full of shrewd, delicate, and penetrating 
thought expressed in felicitous English, revealing the completeness of 
finish which Oxford boasts. Yet he has not renounced his habit of nick- 
naming people and classes, nor the somewhat irritating fashion of taking 
individuals as types of classes, and of perpetually recurring to the ‘ Rev. 
*W. Cattle,’ ‘Mr. te a ‘Mr. Murphy,’ and the rest of his dramatis 
persone. Mr. Arnold tells Dissenters that no large-minded, thoroughly- 
cultivated men have sprung up among them, because of their separation 
from establishments; that these establishments bring those who are edu- 
cated under their influence into connection with national life, and thus tend 
to the harmonious perfection oftheir whole being. As our author will not 
allow us to ee ‘a genius’ who, says he, is always delivered from the 
class to which he belongs by birth, it is hard to disprove the assertion. He 
is scarcely fair thus to disparage those who, by religious scruples which had 
little to do with the question of establishments per se, have been forcibly 
excluded, not only from the Universities, but trom every higher school 
in the kingdom, and who have had to extemporize their entire system 
‘of education for themselves, who have, nevertheless, shown in almost 
every department of knowledge, art, energy, and literature, that they had 
aspirations after the perfection of being, and have been able to achieve 
something answering to that desire. He speaks somewhat contemptu- 
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ously of the large towns and their life, as though they: were entirel: 
devoted to the pursuit of wealth and the creation of machinery of all 
kinds. Manchester is not Oxford, Birmingham is not Pall Mall; but 
we believe that there is an amount that would surprise him both of 
intelligence and culture, even in Mr. Arnold’s own sense of the word, 
to be found within the provincialism which he so much denies. It 
seems to us that there can be little dispute as to the main thesis of 
his essay—viz., that the perfection of our whole being, and that inward 
growth, and deep meditation, and high commerce with pure ideals— 
that encyclopedic knowledge and a habit of looking at both sides 
of every subject—would cure many of our defects, would compose 
much of our anarchy, would silence much of our clamour. Still we are 
disposed to ask our author whether his estimate of the advantage of 
universal culture in his own sense of the term might not be abated 
somewhat by the remembrance that all progress and motion are due to 
the composition of opposing forces? If there had never been one-sided, 
narrow men in the world, minds which were surcharged with one idea, 
would the present condition of our race have been as satisfactory as it 
is? Ifall thinkers had had the judicial mind and the Oxford training in 
Aristotle, and all poets had been as many-sided as Shakespeare or Goethe, 
apart from their genius, and all statesmen had been pure patriots, 
and all confessors of the faith able to estimate fully their opponents’ view, 
would not the history of the past be a dull humdrum—without passion, 
fire, or enthusiasm—and literature itself be deprived of both sweetness and 
light? We thank Mr. Arnold most heartily for much of his wise reproof, 
but we are convinced that there is a grand cosmopolitanism which is created 
by the very freedom from State enactments in the matter of conscience 
and worship which is more ennobling than that which is engendered by 
institutions, however excellent, however national. We believe that there 
are sympathies with the whole Catholic Church which itis the boast and 
power of the free churches to quicken, and which have more ‘ sweetness 
‘and light’ in them than can be possibly procreated by societies which 
draw hard and fast lines around themselves, and array themselves with 
infallible decisions, indelible orders, and exclusive privilege. There is 
much worthy of study in the contrast which Mr. Arnold draws between 
what he calls Hebraism, or ‘strictness of conscience,’ and Hellenism, or 
the ‘spontaneity and free flow of consciousness.’ We, however, hold 
that ‘man’ is more than a‘ religious animal,’ and have not been convinced 
by our author that Hebraism, or the prevailing and exclusive attention to 
the dictates of the conscience and of the religious life, ought to be regarded 
as a complete exposition of the spirit of the perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
‘In Him there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither male nor female, neither 
‘bond nor free, for all are one.’ The special characteristics and needs of 
the Hellenic spirit are provided for and met in Christ quite as much as 
the peculiar demands of the Hebraic mind and will. Humanity is incom- 
plete if it be deprived of the Hellenic element of culture, and it is utterly 
emasculated without what Mr. Arnold calls the Hebraising tendency or 
factor; but surely the Christian is the combination of the two. We 
cannot but thank Mr. Arnold even for his sharp blows, and we should be 
delighted if he could appreciate more fully the totality of English life. 


Literary and Social Judgments. By W.R. Gree. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Triibner. 


It is a gratifying proof of the keenness and soundness of the literary 
taste of the reading public that Mr. Greg’s essays have so soon reached 
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a second edition. Notwithstanding the prejudice, which most men feel, 
against a collection of serial papers, genuine ability is soon recognised in 
any form; and it is to be remembered that some of the pleasantest and 
most valuable volumes in our literature—from the ‘Spectator’ to the 
Essays of Elia, from ‘The Friend’ to the Essays of Macaulay, Sidney 
Smith, and Henry Rogers—are papers collected from serial publications. 
Mr. Greg’s essays are by no means ephemeral. Whatever the passing 
interest of a theme, he has the master’s art of underlying the discussion 
of casual phenomena with deep and permanent principles. His work- 
manship, moreover, is most careful and conscientious, and for his pur- 
poses well nigh perfect; his sentences are clearly cut, and are well laden 
with thought; his criticisms are genial, and even when severe, are not 
vindictive; they are never mere opinions, but are always justified by 
proof. His style is direct and pointed, and beautifully pellucid; his 
judgments on public questions are not always unquestionable, but 
they are always plausible; even when the suspicion of an underlying 
fallacy forces itself upon us, it is not always easy to detect it. Asa 
reasoner, Mr. Greg thinks clearly and reasons closely, with a tendency, 
however, to prove foregone conclusions rather than judicially to examine ; 
and also with a predominant belief that every problem must yield to 
mere intellectual solution, whereas some of the profoundest problems of 
our social life cannot even be understood without keen moral intuitions 
and deep human sympathies. He is a formidable opponent when he 
seeks to establish theories of political or social economy, and is very 
severe on Mr. Kingsley for venturing to hint a doubt of the infallibility 
or philanthropy of political economists; forgetting, apparently, that the 
theories of very warm-hearted men are often very severe, and that there 
isno hobby that aman rides so hard as a philanthropic one. Mr. Greg, 
therefore, often supposes himself to be criticising an author or a theory, 
when really he is only combating the latter, as is notably apparent 
thoughout his paper on Carlyle and Kingsley, which is one of the ablest 
and most amusing in the volume. Of the biographical essays, that on 
Talleyrand is incomparably the best, that on Chateaubriand the worst. 

Mr. Greg has not much of either humour or wit. He is a grave, 
earnest philosopher and moralist, writing strongly because he feels 
strongly ; profoundly impressed with the evils of society, he argues and 
appeals like a preacher for their removal. His sympathies are broad and 
genial, his principles uncompromising, and his advocacy of them that of a 
pleader equally able and accomplished. We often differ from him,—if 
we did not, he would not be worth reading,—but always with respect, 
sometimes with admiration for the very eminence of the virtues by which 
he is beguiled. The volume is one to be put by the side of the best of 
its class; it is worthy of frequent perusal, and will never be read without 
a heightened sense of its great ability, accomplished scholarship, literary 
excellence, and gentlemanly urbanity. 


The Northern Heights of London; or, Historical Associations of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. 
By Wituram Howirr. London: Longmans & Co. 


To most of our readers William Howitt’s very interesting ‘ Visits to 
‘ Remarkable Places’ are well known, as combining much information 
with much that is ‘ right pleasant reading.’ They will therefore be pre- 
pared, we are sure, to welcome the volume before us, where, ranging 
over the northern heights of London, Mr. Howitt aims, as he tells us, 
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‘to bring the most prominent of their historical incidents and characters 
‘into one connected view, freed from much of the mere topographical 
‘ matter which, in the local records, envelopes them;’ thus ‘introducing 
‘ them to the public as a third series of his “ Visits to Remarkable Places.”’ 

Many are the important historical incidents of our later history, and 
many are the memories of men great in their day—in many instances, 

eat to all generations—which cluster round these ‘northern heights.’ 

ampstead, during the middle ages one of the outlying possessions of 
the Abbey of Westminster, but partially cultivated, and the abode of 
only a few tillers of the ground, does not rise into notice until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and then it became a kind of Tunbridge Wells, 
through the fame of its medicinal springs. Hampstead, however, did 
not lose its lately conferred prestige with the decline of their fame. It 
exchanged it for a more honourable one, and in place of dissipated men 
and women, idlers, gamblers, and worse, it from henceforth became the 
abode of literary men, artists, and statesmen, attracted alike by the quiet 
and the beauty of Hampstead. A goodly array of well-known names meet 
us in these pages, all dwellers for a longer or shorter time here. Arbuth- 
not, Akenside, Mrs. Barbauld, Lucy Aiken; and, later, Leigh Hunt, Shel- 
ley, Keats, and Joanna Baillie. Of artists resident here, we have Romney, 
Constable, Collins, Stanfield, Herbert; while of statesmen, Hampstead 
can claim Vane, Chatham, and Erskine. Of all these—poets, artists, 
statesmen—Mr. Howitt gives us pleasant notices; in some instances, as 
in that of Lord Erskine, an excellent condensed biography. 

Although Highgate is richer in historical remembrances, it cannot claim 
so early a date as Hampstead ; for Domesday Bock is silent concerning it, 
and the wide forest of Middlesex doubtless clothed it to its summit, until 
the fourteenth century, when the kind hermit, William Lichfield, set about 
making a road, so runs the tradition ; and, from its lofty standing, the hill 
itself received the name of Highgate. From henceforth the road seems to 
have been much frequented, and many a royal procession passed over it. 
The most important of all, perhaps, was when Elizabeth, released, by the 
death of her sister, from her stern and dangerous captivity at Hatfield 
House, met the city authorities here, and began that reign, which for 
literature, for commerce, and for general progress stands so pre-eminent 
in our annals. During this reign many noble families settled at High- 
gate ; and, during the following reign, poor Arabella Stuart resided here, 
and from hence she fled, only to return a hapless prisoner to the Tower. It 
was here, too, Lord Bacon, victim to his love of experiment, received his 
death-blow in that strange attempt ‘touching the conservation and in- 
‘ duration of bodies,’ to stuff the lately killed fowl with snow. During 
the commonwealth, Highgate seems to have bey, be favourite locality, 
Among others, Ireton and Andrew Marvel resided here ; and, in the sub- 
sequent ‘ days of darkness,’ many a Nonconformist, or suspected Repub- 
lican, found here a safe refuge. For literary celebrities, Highgate, 
during the past fifty years, could almost rival Hampstead. First 
among them all was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, of whom we have a 
very pleasant and suggestive notice. Thomas Pringle and Josiah 
Conder, and men celebrated in other departments, have also resided here. 
Caen Wood and Lord Mansfield supplies a very interesting chapter 
too. Islington follows, with its crowding memories of the past; indeed, 
the very fields, within the last thirty years so thickly covered with brick 
and mortar, would supply a work of many volumes from their historical 
associations alone. Many celebrated men have dwelt in the older parts 
of Islington from the time when Sir Walter Raleigh smoked his pipe at 
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the Old Pied Bull, to the days when delightful Charles and Mary Lamb 
welcomed that illustrious band of scholars and poets in the pleasant par- 
lour of their white cottage in Colebrook Road. The work is excellently 
‘got up,’ and the numerous well-executed vignettes from scarce prints, 
or photographs taken for the work, add greatly to its interest. Altogether, 
the ‘ Northern Heights of London’ is a very attractive volume, and will 
prove a pleasant addition to the drawing-room table. 


Feudal Castles of France. By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


This handsome volume forms a very interesting addition to the ever- 
increasing number of illustrated guide-books which offer to tarry-at- 
home travellers—if any such there be in this 19th century—distinct, 
and even brilliant, reflections of the enjoyment realized by those who, 
with open eye and ready hand, have wandered far and wide. The author 
evidently rambled over these old castles with the determination to elicit 
from their deserted halls and crumbling towers all the annals of past times 
with which they are so richly dight, and these he recites with considerable 
enthusiasm. Almost all the castles described here are situated within the 
limits of Touraine, and among them we may mention the stately piles of 
Blois and Amboise, the stern and gloomy remains of Loches, and the 
striking and still complete Chenonceaux, ‘ unique,’ as our author says, ‘in 
‘ its history, its construction, its situation, and its attractiveness.’ Of each 
of these, and some others, we have capital wood-cuts from sketches made 
by the author. 

Around these various spots he gathers many a thrilling tale of feudal 
chief and royal magnate ; of the gay doings of successive monarchs, and of 
the wail of captives doomed through long years to ‘draw the accursed 
‘breath of dungeon dew;’ of magnificent pageant, and deliriousg uilty 
love ; of dark conspiracy, and murderous thrust, and wild revenge. At 
times the scene changes, and these hoary walls are found to have been 
linked with gentle memories of a mother’s love and a sister’s influence, 
to have resounded to the minstrel’s lay, and to have enshrined vast 
treasures of literature and art; but these come only as stray gleams of 
sunlight flecking the dark pages of a history hugely disfigured by 
intrigue, bloodshed, and crime. We can bear our own testimony to the 
pleasure of a brief sojourn in Touraine, and to the accuracy of many of 
the details which are here so pleasantly recorded; and if any of our 
readers intend to make a vacation trip in that direction, let them take 
this volume as a guide book. 


Passages from the Agnerican Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Two vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


We are inclined to think that injustice is done to an author by the 
publication of a book like this. The memoranda of a literary man are 
fragments corresponding to the rough ‘ studies’ of an artist, which may 
or may not be worked up into pictures yet to be. The author of ‘Our 
Old Home,’ in the preparation of which many rough sketches hastily 
dashed off were afterwards polished and edited, would never have sanc- 
tioned the issue of a selection so crude and miscellaneous as that now 
offered to his admirers. 

There is, however, in these copious extracts much that is interesting 
to an English reader. They are of two kinds: some are portions of a 
diary relating the events of the writer's life, others are entries in an 
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intellectual day-book; jottings of thoughts which passed through the 
mind, and of facts met with in reading or conversation. For the 
reader's relief these are alternated—a few pages of very miscellaneous 
eer coming in here and there as a variation from the journal. 

e do not hesitate to give the preference to the narrative portions of 
the volumes. Many of the fancies put on record are curious and 
ar: some of them are ingeniously and painfully unnatural. But 

r. Hawthorne’s cbservant faculty was vigilant and acute, and his 
command of words ready and felicitous. He took a great pleasure in 
inferring, from the dress, language, and demeanour of persons whom he 
casually met, their occupation, culture, and character; and his remarks 
were often discriminating. His descriptions of New England scenery 
under the changing seasons of the year are graphic, and sometimes as 
elaborate and minute as a water-colour study of William Hunt. Hence 
as they stand by themselves they are occasionally tedious; though, if 
worked up by the literary artist, they would doubtless have added 
interest and meaning to his tales. 

The second of these volumes is decidedly the more entertaining, 
embracing, as it does, the period of Mr. Hawthorne’s literary activity, 
but terminating before his removal to England. Not that there are 
many allusions to his works or to his habits of composition ; but he was, 
at this period of his life, brought into association with several distin- 
guished men. The following charming passage describes a meeting of 
three remarkable persons, in somewhat romantic circumstances : 

‘I returned through the woods, and, entering Sleepy Hollow, I per- 
‘ceived a lady reclining near the path which leads along its verge. It 
‘was Margaret (Fuller) herself. She had been there the whole afternoon, 
‘meditating or reading; for she had a book in her hand with some 
‘ strange title, which I did not understand and have forgotten. She said 
‘ that nobody had broken her solitude. .... We talked about autumn, 
‘and about the pleasures of being lost in the woods, and about the crows 
‘ whose voices Margaret had heard; and about the experiences of early 
‘ childhood, whose influence remains upon the character after the recol- 
‘ lection of them has passed away ; and about the sight of mountains from 
‘a distance, and the view from their summits; and about other matters 
‘ of high and low philosophy. In the midst of our talk we heard footsteps 
‘above us, on the high bank; and while the person was still hidden 
‘among the trees, he called to Margaret, of whom he had gotten a 
‘glimpse. Then he emerged from the green shade, and, behold, it was 
‘Mr. Emerson. He appeared to have had a pleasant time, for he said 
‘that there were Muses in the woods to-day, and whispers to be heard 
‘ in the breezes.’ 

One of the most interesting portions of these ‘ Notes’ is that which 
relates to the writer’s share in the experiment of the community at 
Brook Farm—the basis, in fact, of the ‘Blithedale Romance.’ Milking 
cows, hoeing potatoes, and carting manure, appear to have wearied and 
disgusted this one, at least, of the brethren. ‘ My life there,’ he writes, 
‘was an unnatural and unsuitable, and therefore an unreal one.’ And 
again: ‘I cannot and will not spend the winter here. The time would 
‘be absolutely thrown away, so far as regards any literary labour to be 
‘performed. .... The intrusion of an outward necessity into labours 
‘ of the imagination and intellect is, to me, very painful.’ The sunniest 
portion of the Diary is that which concerns Mr. Hawthorne’s early 
married life near Concord. There is also a pleasing account ofa summer 
holiday spent in the pretty islands off the New Hampshire 7" 
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Burlesques. By W. M. Tuackeray. 


The Irish Sketch-Book : and Notes of a Journey from Cornhill 
to Grand Cairo. By W. M. Tuackeray. 


The Book of Snobs and Sketches and Travels in London. By W. 
M. Tuacxeray. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This fine edition of the works of our greatest modern satirist advances 
steadily towards completion. It is amazing how much Thackeray wrote— 
and especially how much in the ‘Jeames Plush’ vein. Of course, much of 
it at one time would be wearisome; but, open where you will, there is a 
grave meaning beneath the farcical mask, and always a superlative clever- 
ness and care in even the veriest trifle. What abundant fun, and yet what 
keen satire there is in the ‘ Novels by Eminent Hands!’—short stories in 
which the absurdities of Bulwer, Disraeli, Lever, G. P. R. James, Cooper, 
and others are cleverly imitated and thereby exploded. 

The ‘Irish Sketch-Book,’ and the ‘ Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,’ are 
more serious in character and meaning; but have yet a charm of vivid 
description and vivacious narrative of acute observation and abounding 
anecdote that never flags. We must, however, again express our great 
regret at the absence of bibliographical information, which might have 
been so concisely given, and would have added to the edition so great an 
interest. 


Sartor Resartus ; the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrickh. In 
Three Books. By THomas Cartyte. [1831.] London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1869. 


This is the first volume of a new library edition of the works of the most 
idiosyncratic writer of the present century. He has no rival; and those 
who i tried to imitate his style, his audacity, his grim sardonic hu- 
mour, his egregious outrage of the proprieties, his word-making, his 
iconoclasm, and his hero-worship, have only made themselves ridiculous. 
In the Sartor Resartus he gives us some of | the first pressure of the acrid 
fruitage of his a See ager mind. It is too late in the day to 
comment upon the work. This edition is made very interesting by alife. 
like portrait. The sad and worried expression of the face might do for 
Herr Teufelsdréckh himself, before he had quite emerged from the 
‘Baphometic Fire Baptism,’ but there is sweetness and gentleness play- 
ing about the corners of the dreamy eyes, and a latent smile of sympathy 
for all who love the truth and reverence conscience as their king. Mr. 
Carlyle has appended to the volume a few characteristic words which 
introduced at length, from English and American reviews, the first delight- 
ful blunders which were perpetrated about his books; and some of the 
daring guesses which were made, to the effect that there was no such 

lace as Weiss-nicht-wo in the entire map of Fatherland, and that this 

iography of Teufelsdréckh was, after all, the product of the author’s own 
mind. This edition de luxe is a curious commentary on the theme of the 
author. The print-dress and gorgeous clothing of these wild thoughts 
may, after all, give them a new audience; if so, the old seer will smile 
again. 


_— — By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ 
c. &e. 


When a novel has received recognition and approval, not only from 
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numerous diurnal critics, but from Mr. Punch himself, it may reasonably 
py? age that there is something in it. Such has been the fortune of 
‘ Meta’s Faith.’ We are quite prepared to join in the general voice, 
though we may have ‘to temper our eulogium with some slight reserve. 
We know more of the sphere into which the author has entered than out- 
lying critics, and can notice inaccuracies and oversights which would be 
unperceived by them. At the very outset, however, we have to offer a 
word of congratulation both to the writer and ourselyves—a word which, 
we are sorry to say, authors do not permit us to utter as often as we 
think they might. In our notice of the work which immediately pre- 
ceded the present one from the same pen, we took the liberty of adminis- 
tering a little gentle admonition, coupled with some sound advice. The 
book before us proves that our warning was taken in a proper spirit, and 
our advice followed with praiseworthy attention, and, we need hardly add, 
with eminent advantage. ‘The point on which we were constrained to 
touch some months since was the haste, the want of labour and pains- 
taking, with which, as it appeared to us, the book then under review had 
been thrown off; and we urged on the writer the necessity for more dili- 
gent study and careful composition, if her books were to possess artistic 
and literary excellence. e are happy to be able to report that ‘ Meta’s 
‘ Faith’ is, in every respect, a manifest and vast improvement upon its 
predecessor. It is felicitously written; the style is pure, transparent, 
and graceful, imparting a pleasure in the perusal distinct from and addi- 
tional to the incidents of the story. Of incident, indeed, there is very 
little, and of story not much; but it is this very circumstance which, to 
those who can perceive and understand, gives the work qualities which 
excite admiration of the powers of the writer. There is so little to tell, 
that the wonder is how it could be made so long in the telling, and yet 
produce no sense of prolixity or weariness. The secret turns out to be that, 
like a Dutch or pre-Raphaelite picture, every minute object is elaborated, 
so that the most trifling event, circumstance, or conversation—and the 
latter, though over and over again turning on the same topics—has always 
something about it which keeps up attention — interests, charms, or 
amuses, as the case may be. Where the scene of the story is laid, or 
what locality, if any, it is intended to suggest, we know not. There is a 
dissenting college near a village, and not far from some large manufactur- 
ing town ; over the college, as ‘ governor,’ professor, and principal, there is 
a tine old gentlemanly and scholarly man ; in the village, there is a widow, 
who has made up her mind, though a church-woman, to secure the ‘ gover- 
‘nor’ as agecond husband. She hasastep-daughter, however, who capti- 
vates the old man, from her resemblance to the wife of his youth, whom 
he had lost some twenty years before. It is round these two characters 
that the real interest of the book revolves. There is a poor student, in- 
deed, of eminent ability, who has to make his way, and does make it, 
against many humiliations; and who not only secures literary and pro- 
fessional distinction, but gains the love and the hand of the fair girl who, 
unconsciously, had enthralled the professor. There is another student, 
rich, false, and unfeeling, who acts as a foil to the first; and there is a 
maiden sister of the widow, rough and outspoken, whose sterling virtues 


are in admirable contrast to the silly, scheming, worldly-minded woman, 


whose folly and selfishness are so admirably and so 
These four people are the prominent characters of the story. By putting 
on her title-page the motto ‘In our days a man is the son of his own 

deeds,’ the author would seem to indicate that the poor, persevering 
student is her hero. We ate much mistaken, however, if the charm of 
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the book will not be found to gather about the ‘ governor’ of the-college, 
with his tenderness of nature, guilelessness and simplicity of character ; 
and the woman who ‘sets her cap at him,’ whose planning and vigilance 
is incessant, and whose talk, always the same, is endlessly amusing from 
its ridiculous absurdity. ‘There is the sister, indeed, already referred to, 
and a fine old lady, the mother of the professor, both of whom contribute 
to the interest of the tale. We have been so pleased—gruff and dis- 
eeable as, being critics, we are by nature—in writing of what has 
ven us pleasure, that we had almost forgotten to mention what we 
inted at, when commencing our notice, as forcing itself on our attention. 
The point is simply this, that the author having put in the foreground a 
* dissenting’ college, uses terms and language respecting the ‘ governor,’ 
and depicts scenes of student life, which show that she is not quite at 
home in such matters; unless, indeed, she intentionally selects her 
| eg eg so that no particular institution could seem to be alluded to. 
The book deserves much praise, and will pleasantly repay perusal. The 
reader, however, must persevere in spite of some slow movement at 
first. He will find, as he proceeds, that the second volume improves 
on the first, and the third on the other two. 


Robin Gray. A Novel. Three vols. By CHartes Gipson. 
London: Blackie and Sons. 


Scarcely could two novels be more unlike than ‘ Meta’s Faith’ and 
‘Robin Gray.’ The former almost entirely destitute of incident, and 
filled with description and sentiment; the latter with scarcely a sentence 
of either description or sentiment, but full of incident of a surprisiog 
and exciting kind—a genuine sensation novel. It is, however, pure in 
sentiment, well written, and cleverly constructed. To a critical reader 
the entanglement will seem too elaborately piled up, and the melo- 
dramatic element too pronounced. A breath of common sense, such as 
would always be found in actual life, would have blown half the trouble 
away; but then it would seriously have disarranged the plot, which has 
as many pieces cunningly put together as a Chinese puzzle. A rightful 
heir cheated out of his inheritance by a canting hypocrite, who, although 
an elder of the kirk, is also the unsuspected father of a daft son, and an 
aceomplice in villany of the child’s uncle. Jeanie’s lover, the rightful 
heir, is supposed to have perished at sea by the machinations of the laird, 
who causes the ship to be set on fire. He returns safely to find her 
married to Robin Gray, who, like his prototype in the song, is an old 
man. Then the tragedy turns upon the jealousy fermenting in Robin's 
breast. Murder, abduction, half a dozen conspiracies, &c., are necessary 
for working out the issue,—which is the proof of Jeanie’s faith and the 
perfecting of Kobin’s. The characters are well drawn—Jeanie especially 
is very noble, and so, iu a lesser degree, are her lover and her husband. 
Perhaps the word ‘clever’ will describe the story better than any other. 


Krilof and his Fables. By W. B.S. Ratston, M.A. London: 
Strahan & Co. 


In the interesting sketch of Krilof which Mr. Ralston prefixes to his 
translations, he tells us that he was the sou of a Russian officer, born in 
1768. His father died when he was fourteen years of age, leaving little 
behind him for his son beside a large box of books. His widow obtained 
for her son a place in the public service at a salary of two roubles (six 
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shillings) a month. His literary tendencies early developed themselves. 
He tried dramas, and periodicals—of which he called into existence and 
edited unsuccessfully three—and thus attained his fortieth year before he 
struck upon the hidden vein of his genius. He one day adapted some 
fables from La Fontaine, inserted them in the Moscow Spectator, and 
from that day his fame as a writer may be dated. He was clearly pre- 
destined to be the ASsop—or La Fontaine—of Russia. As his fables 
accumulated, they were collected into volumes; he, in the meantime, 
having become the head of a department in the Imperial Library, where 
he spent thirty years. He soon became the most popular writer in 
Russia; his fables were household words in every part of the em- 
pire. They appear to have been generally elicited, as the cartoons in 
Punch are elicited, by passing circumstances; and the times (1809 
et seq.) were very eventful. e was an eccentric man, and amusing 
anecdotes and traits of his eccentricity are given by Mr. Ralston. The 
fables were originally written in verse—of which, in our ignorance of 
Russian, we can pronounce no opinion; but that they necessarily suffer 
in a prose translation we may safely conclude, all the delicate aroma 
of poetry evaporates, and only the hard prose meaning remains; nor 
even this always, for it is the characteristic of this sort of composition 
that meaning is often subtly hinted rather than broadly expressed. 
Judging from the translation, they appear to want conciseness and 
rapid stroke ; although such a judgment on any translation—and Mr. 
Ralston’s is very able—is hardly fair. But there is in them unquestion- 
able genius of a very high order, and the meaning of the allusion is 
helped by judicious annotation. The best proof of their sterling worth 
is their great popularity at home, some 40,000 copies having been sold 
within ten years. The one great characteristic of the fables is their 
high-toned patriotism, which in the eventful times in which they appeared 
had a very great influence in sustaining the spirit of the nation. What 
may be called the social fables are also very clever, and admirably impale 
the flunkeyisms of the day. It is, perhaps, hardly too much to say that 
Krilof will rank as one of the three great fabulists of the world. mr 


On the Edge of the Storm. By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Mori.’ London: Frederick Warne. 


The storm is the French Revolution; the time is 1789; the scene 
Ibarraye in the Pyrenees ; the dramatis persone the families of Comte 
de Lestrelle and the Marquis St. Xist, Gavarnie,a French emigrant from 
America, and the bourgeoisie of Ibarraye. The authoress endeavours to 
sketch the gathering and outbreak of the French Revolution, as it was 
realized at this distant edge of the voleano. Her story cannot be com- 
pared in minute colouring or finish or in dramatic power with Miss Tytler’s 
* Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ but it is written with great care and skill, and 
with sufficient knowledge, and is thoroughly imbued with the ideas and 
feelings of French social life, both aristocratic and plebeian. The cha- 
racters are well selected for bringing out varieties of these, and the strange 
incongruities and feelings of that terrible time are skilfully exhibited. 
Lestrelle, the mild, gentle savant, his butterfly wife,and his noble daughter 
are well discriminated ; so are M. de Xist, and the pride of the old French 
aristocracy, and the melancholy obsequiousness, rapidly changed into in- 
sane hate, of the lower classes. There is great freshness and interest in 
the story. Romance enough to hurry on the reader, while the horrors 
which the very name of the Revolution suggests are wisely avoided. It 
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is the lurid edge of the stupendous social cyclone, not the black terror 
of the vortex, that we see. The story is a careful and instructive study 
of some aspects of the Revolution that changed the character of Europe, 
and that will afford fruitful themes for history, poetry, and fiction as long 
as civilisation lasts. 


Brothers-in-Law. Three Volumes. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


The motto from Lord Bacon, which is placed on the title-page of these 
volumes, is the key-note of a story which is by no means deficient in high 
qualities. It is this: ‘Goodness admits of no excess but error,’ and the 
hero of the tale finds that he cannot trifle with right and wrong, even 
under the plea of a kind heart, and a chivalric temper, without involving 
himself in a dismal imbroglio. The brothers-in-law marry sisters of a 
wealthy, pig-headed merchant prince. The one is selfish, vain, and self- 
indulgent to his own lightest whim, and seems determined to break his 
wife’s heart, with his imperious humour, and his petty pride in her beauty. 
The other is new to business, and is dangerous to established customs of 
trade from the painful sensitiveness and exactitude of his conscience ; he 
is, however, reticent and heroic, brave and self-sacrificing ; still one cannot 
help feeling that he is a priggish parvenu, who has ingratiated himself into 
the goodwill and business of his father-in-law, as well as won the hand of 
the youngest sister of the wife of his antagonist. The latter discovers 
the former to be engaged in grievous and nefarious transactions, and is 
compelled, in turn, to hold his peace, and thus to commit an act of fatal 
injustice to himself, and to the entire family. The first volume is rather 
dreary, with its abundant delineations of character, and its long conver- 
sations and details of the courtship and marriage of the hero of the tale ; 
but the second and third volumes develope a power of scene-painting, 
which amounts to strong sensational fiction. There is too much of the 
physical result of strong emotion. Every page bristles with the wild and 
dangerous effect of restrained or released passion upon the circulation of 
the blood! This becomes wearisome, notwithstanding that it culminates 
in the death of the most interesting character of the piece. The scheming 
after showy and successful marriages, the revolting sacrifice of a third 
sister to wealth and probable misery, the much angry talk between these 
three ladies, the heartless littleness of their mother, the stupid, obstinate 
wrath of the father, and the poetic justice dealt out at last to the real 
wrongdoer, will make the story popular. The care devoted to the de- 
lineation of the four sisters of the family, in the matter of their matri- 
monial tastes, resembles a good collection of photographs. The force 
of character displayed by the youngest of these in bearing enforced 
poverty, and sticking bravely by her husband throughout, is well 
drawn. Another admirable feature is the spotless purity of the entire 
narrative. The theological and philosophical tone given to certain con- 
versations, shows considerable acquaintance with the agitations which 
are now affecting all cultured minds, and if a little inconsistent with the 
character of the stock jobber’s home are worth study and reflection. 


A Story of Two Cousins. By Lady Emity Ponsonsy. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This is a quiet, unsensational little novel, illustrating the Scripture, 
‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ In an unassuming, and at first almost too 
sober a manner, the authoress unfolds her plot, which steadily increases 
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in interest to the last page of the book. It is the old story of the fasci- 
nating influences of love and money. The longings of two families gather 
about the fortunes of a very rich uncle, Mr. Robert Vere, an East India 
merchant. His return to England creates a flutter of expectation in his 
nephews’ households, especially in the hearts of the two mothers, who are 
anxious for the sake of their sons, Godfrey and Tristram, the two cousins. 
These visit the old man; the latter appears the favourite; but no hint is 
dropped how the fortune will go. Both fall in love with Beatrice Dormer, 
a young lady of colourless character, who does not, even to the day of 
marriage, know her own mind. For her sake the nephews, both noble 
fellows, desire the property. The uncle dies; no will is found; Godfrey 
is heir-at-law; jealousy separates the cousins; and the fortunate one 
marries Beatrice. An hour before the wedding Godfrey discovers, in his 
uncle’s dressing gown, the will which leaves nearly ail to Tristram. 
Then begins the fierce struggle; the temptation, however, is too severe ; 
and the authoress shows considerable power of analysis in her descrip- 
tion of his daily torture during the concealment. At last he writes to 
Tristram, who hastens from Canada; receives, and generously burns the 
will; but finds that his cousin has left his home and wife, and after seven 
months, is discovered dying of remorse in Wales. The book closes with 
the dying man’s hope that Beatrice may love and marry Tristram. There 
is incident enough for the orthodox three volumes, but all is put into one. 
No words or scenes are wasted. The authoress errs in not allowing her 
men and women to act their parts so vividly as to save her the necessity 
of describing their characters. But she evidently knows her power, 
which is less in elaborating some dramatic situation in her plot than in 
developing mental moods and struggles. It is a pure and very enjoyable 
bit of fiction. 


Orval; or, The Fool of Time; and other Imitations and Para- 
phrases. By Rosert Lyrron. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Holding the estimate of Mr. Lytton’s poetical powers which we latel 
expressed in a notice of his ‘Chronicles and Characters,’ we opened this 
new volume with high expectations; but were soon disappointed. All 
its contents, the author informs us in the preface, were written many 
years ago, and, accordingly, lead us backward rather than forward in 
the history of the poet’s mind. The volume contains nothing really 
original. The Servian ballads, which excited attention, and some mea- 
sure of admiration, when they first appeared, are republished. ‘Orval’ 
is a poem, or rather drama, in five acts, termed ‘epochs,’ and is a para- 

hrase of ‘The Infernal Comedy,’ a production of a Polish nobleman, 
Bount Sigismund Krasinski, a patriot and exile, who wrote thirty years 
and more ago. It deals with the great social movement which burst 
forth in the first French Revolution, and the outworking of which is pro- 
minently visible in the Europe of to-day. Orval is an aristocratic 
chief, characterised by ‘intellect without heart, passion without love, and 
power without sympathy.’ He drives his lovely young wife to madness 
and death by his cruel neglect ; and then idolises her young son, who is 
represented as blind, but gifted with the rarest intuitions of the poet. 
Punished with a loveless home and a motherless child, he is prompted by 
evil spirits to selfish and self-contained ambition. ‘he supernatural part 
of the plot consists of the vain warnings of good angels and the suc- 
cessful temptations of the fiends; there are traces of Goethe's influence 
the Pole, and of Byron’s over his English translator. Mr. Lytton 
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should be aware that English readers are sufficiently weary of these 
mysterious, but empty, choruses of vague and vagrant spirits. Orval 
next falls foul of a great revolutionary movement, the leading actors in 
which are sketched with some power, and the excesses of its vulgar 
abettors with more than enough repulsiveness. Orval summons his 
aristocratic kindred to a last rally against the insurgent tide of popular 
will, and, notwithstanding the warning of the leader of the revolution, 
who would fain have conciliated his fearless antagonist, leads his re- 
tainers and friends in a hopeless resistance. It is a true tragedy ; for all 
the most interesting characters who survive so long, are duly killed in 
the last scene of the fifth act! Orval leaps over the ramparts, where he 
had brought his poet-son to receive the death-wound from the enemy, 
and dies bravely for one who acknowledges himself upon the threshold of 
hell. The popular party annihilates the nobility, but their intellectual 
leader dies in the moment of victory, leaving no wisdom to control and 
guide the impulses of the multitude. As was too natural, alas! in the 
etry of a Pole, the painful drama closes without a gleam of reasonable 
ope. 


The Solace of a Solitaire. A Record of Facts and Finegels. 
By Mary Ann Ketry. London: Triibner & Co. 


Miss Kelty is a kindly, chatty, and intelligent octogenarian. Fifty 
years ago she wrote a very successful novel, entitled ‘The Favourite of 

ature, and some seventeen years ago she wrote a little book entitled 
‘ Miogay bog Relations, and its Results,’ almost equally successful ; and 
now, in her eightieth year, feeling the cacoéthes scribendi strong upon 
her, she sits down to recal the past, and to tell us her thoughts, and 
feelings, and fancies about things in general. There is no order in the 
book ; anything, a newspaper paragraph, or a domestic incident, suffices 
to start her train of aheeerd, thought, and of easy gossipping wisdom. ‘The 
great charm of the book is its genuineness, the perfect abandonment with 
which the author takes her readers into her confidence, and after registering 
a vow against writing about herself, tells us the most delightful secrets 
about her love affairs, how she was jilted by a Cambridge scholar, how 
she took her revenge in a poetical valentine, was discovered, and had to 
drink the bitter cup of humiliation. 

A wise and gentle religiousness, such as beseems fourscore, nurtured 
by the influence of Mr. reason at Cambridge, breathes through these 
self-revealings. Her evangelical piety has secreted somewhat of the 
— of Jacob Bohm, on its philosophical side of Emerson, both 
of whom she frequently quotes. Irish blood is in her veins, and she 
suggests that in the day of judgment, allowance will probably be made 
for those so endowed. Miss Kelty’s perfect frankness, and her shrewd 
intelligence, make her book a curious and very charming psychological 
study. It is the chronicle of an inner life of thoughts m4 feelings, not 
without their indiscretions and eccentricities, but gentle, graceful, sympa- 
thetic, and good. 


Singlehurst Manor; vor, A Story of Country Life. By Emma 
Jane Worsotse. London: James Clarke & Co. 


Miss Worboise has an unfailing power up to her own level, which is 
that of the best of our secondary writers of Riticn. Without any great 
originality, she is inventive and fresh, and never wearies. She depends 
more upon her powers of delineation than upon incidents, although in 
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‘Singlehurst Manor’ incident is plentiful enough. It is, however, almost 
time that all old cabinets, with secret drawers containing wills, were 
burnt. The excellence of ‘Singlehurst Manor’ consists in the great 
variety of characters introduced into it, and the capital way in which 
they are drawn. The style is simple and natural, the interest of the 
story pleasant, and the tone high and pure. We give the story a very 
hearty word of commendation to circles where stories are in demand. 


Soiméme : a Story of a Wilful Life. London: Rivingtons. 


An autobiography—how much of which is truth, and how much fic- 
tion, we have no means of judging—which we earnestly commend to all 
whom it may concern as a well written and wholesome lesson on the 
domestic evils of self-will and ungoverned passion. 


The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life. By Jemima Compton. 
Second Edition. London: Bell & Daldy. 


We do not wonder that this little story has passed into a second edi- 
tion. It has not before fallen into our hands. We have been greatly 
charmed with its simple freshness, shrewd observation, and honest good 
sense. It is the autobiography of a lady reduced in circumstances when 
she had just reached womanhood, and spending her life, at least until she 
had saved a modest competence, as agoverness. What amount of fiction 
there may be in it we have no means of knowing, but if any dependence 
can be placed upon internal evidence, there is a great deal of fact. Many 
of the portraits, which are most admirable, are manifestly drawn from 
life. It is a most healthy and interesting little book, skiltully arranged 
and cleverly written, and we very heartily commend it. 


Romantic Episodes of Chivalrie and Medieval France. Now done 
into English by ALexanper Vance. Corrected and en- 
larged. Dublin: Moffat and Co. 


A long residence in France has given Mr. Vance opportunity, of which 
he has diligently availed himself, of becoming acquainted with the works of 
medieval, chivalric, and historical French writers, and a Quixotic penchant 
for chivalric literature has made him familiar with their peculiarities of 
style and idiom. He has turned these qualifiations to good account in 
this volume, which consists of extracts from French writers of romance, 
chivalry, history, and biography—such as Froissart, Brantéme, Bassom- 
piere, St. Pelaye, Favyn, Sully, Commines, &c. These extracts are selected 
with a careful regard to completeness, so that the book has great and 
satisfying interest even for those otherwise ignorant of the authors in- 
cluded in it. Mr. Vance’s capabilities as a translator are very great. 
Instead of translating medieval French into modern English, he has 
skilfully and successfully preserved its chronological characteristics, and 
produced such a version as a contemporary of Brantéme might have 
done. Its quaint, realistic, and somewhat coarse tone give piquancy and 
charmtoit. Itisa book of historical and romantic extracts, in which the 
tone and keeping are as admirable as the matter is interesting. 


The Tragedies of Aischylos. A New Translation, with a Bio- 
graphical Essay, &c. In 2 vols. By E. H. Piumprrs, 
M.A. London: Strahan & Co. 


Of late years the grand dramas of the hero-poet of Marathon have en- 
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gaged the attention of the most eminent classical scholars, and their 
indefatigable toil has been attended with satisfactory results. The labours 
of critics have prepared the way and provoked the efforts of trans- 
lators. As a consequence, the texts of Stanley, Wellauer, and Scholefield 
have been consigned to limbo, and the translations of Potter, Franklin, 
and Dale have followed them to that dingy region, whence they are never 
destined to return to re-occupy their former supremacy. Potter, dull, 
tame, and frequently imperfect as he was, did not disappear until he 
had rendered to his generation long and faithful service. No one has 
contributed more than the present translator to render his fate irrevoca- 
ble. Mr. Plumptre in taking up A.schylos after Sophocles, has not only 
to contend with the greater inherent difficulty of translating ‘This poet 
of the Gods,’ who abounds in metaphysical phrases and strange com- 
pounds, excels in describing awful, terrible, and distracting passions 
and fierce impulses, and all whose personages are quite in keeping with 
his rugged grandeur, gorgeous imagery, and lofty flights, ‘ veritable 
fragments of the great banquet of Homer's table,’ but he has also 
to confront several formidable rivals as translators of some of the 

lays, e.g., Symmons, Dean Milman, Professors Blackie and Connington, 
asker. Davies, and Miss Swanwick. He has no reason, however, 
to shrink from a fair comparison. Dean Milman may be more graceful, 
Professor Blackie more spirited and vigorous, Professor Connington 
more erudite, Symmons more infused with the spirit of the original, and 
Miss Swanwick more strikingly successful in adapting English phrases 
to Greek idioms, but in making the spirit and meaning of the original 
accessible to the English reader by means of a clear and elegant diction, 
Mr. Plumptre surpasses them all. The whole is characterised by great 
and unvaried excellence. He manifests at the outset several of the 
highest qualifications for his task, by not imposing upon himself any 
unnecessary limitations, like most of his predecessors, and by not adopt- 
ing an unduly severe conception of translation. He has consequently 
avoided the Sysiphean toil, attempted by some of the German and 
English translators, of reproducing the original syllable by syllable and 
beat by beat, the letter as well as the spirit. He has wisely cast away 
all restraints which would render it impossible for him to move with ease 
and gracefulness. He moreover derives his diction chiefly from three 
great fountains, the Bible, Milton, and Shakespere, each of which has 
great affinity to the poetry of Aschylos. The deeply-religious tone, the 
unsuccessful wrestling with vast and mysterious themes, the superhuman 
and patriarchal characters, constantly remind one of the Book of Job. 
The stern and intellectual Prometheus bears a stong resemblance to 
Milton’s Satan, and the revengeful Clytemnestra to Shakespere’s Lady 
Macbeth. In addition to all this, we have in Mr. Plumptre the critic and 
translator combined. As the result of these manifold qualifications the 
translation is frequently so clear, elegant, and natural as to resemble the 
original work of some great master of former days. Very often the 
exact shade of the Aschylean thought is painted with extreme felicity. 
The unrhymed rendering of the choruses, which has been almost uni- 
versally condemned, has undeniable advantages as regards literalness 
and conciseness. The metres are generally well chosen and well sus- 
tained. Out of the iambic passages several specimens of great beauty 
might be selected where the grand thought and lofty expressions of the 
original are conveyed with much vigour and exactness, e.g., the account 
of the wanderings of Ino in ‘ Prometheus Vinctus,’ the description of the 
Seven Chieftains in ‘ Septem contra Thebas,’ the incidents of the battle of 
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Salamis in the ‘ Perse,’ and the speeches of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra 
in the ‘Agamemnon.’ In the following passage taken out of the ‘ Prome- 
theus,’ the stern, unyielding spirit of the chain-bound god is finely con- 
trasted with the woe and wailing of Ino :— 


PromEtTHEvs (88).—Thou firmament of God and swift-winged winds, 
Ye springs of rivers and of ocean waves, 
Thou smile innumerous! Mother of us all, 
O Earth, and Sun’s all-seeing eye, behold 
I pray, what I a God from Gods endure. 
* * * * * “ 
The things that come and nought of pain shall be 
By me unlooked for; but I needs bear 
y destiny as best I may, knowing well 
The might resistless of necessity. 
* * * * * * 
Ah! would that ’neath the Earth, ’neath Hades too, 
Home of the dead, far down to Tartaros 
Unfathomable, He in fetters fast 
In wrath had hurled me down: 
So neither had a God 
Nor any other mocked at these my woes ; 
But now the wretched plaything of the winds, 
I suffer ills at which my foes rejoice. 


Ino (590).—O heavens! O ye Gods, 
Whither do these long wanderings lead me on ? 
For what offence, O son of Cronos, what 
Hast thou thus bound me fast 
In these great miseries ? 
Ah me! ah me! 
And why with terror of the gadfly’s sting 
Dost thou vex me frenzied in my soul ? 
Burn me with fire or bury me in earth, 
To wild sea-monsters give me as a prey : 
Nay, grudge me not, O King, 
An answer to my prayers: 
Enough, my many wanderings 
Have exercised my soul. 
Nor have I power to learn 
How to avert the woes. 


We also commend to our readers Clytemnestra’s description of the 
progress of the beacon fires from Troy to Argos, the famous denunciation 
of Helen, and Clytemnestra’s utterance over the body of Agamemnon. 

Mr. Plumptre has attempted, and we think with tolerable success, to 
reproduce the alliteratives of the original in English equivalents, e. 7., 

xaAknArarot kddaves 

Bells wrought in bronze ring out their chime of fear. 

Sept. cont. Theb., 385, 
giv 
évdov aixpagev. 
Great wealth for thy son gainedest, by thy spear’s might, 
While he in cowardice does his spear-work indoors.— Perse, 755, 6, 
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In many instances, we admit, our author has not been equally successful, 
but the want of success is to be attributed to the incapacity of our language 
rather than to the incompetency of the translator; for it must not be 
forgotten that he translates from a language which possesses the flexi- 
bility, expressiveness, and distinctness of nature into one that can 
scarcely be said to retain these qualities at all. 

Mr. Plumptre’s life of Aischylos, which contains a critical estimate 
of the poet, a concise sketch of the rise of the Greek drama, and a com- 
plete enumeration of the various influences that fostered and fashioned 
the genius and character of the poet, is replete with valuable information. 
His comparison of the poetry of different periods and of different peoples 
is very suggestive ; and especially so is the parallelism drawn between 
Hebrew and Greek thought and aspirations, which shows, whether it be 
the result of some subtle, long-lost traditional link, or of the analogous 
yearnings of the human spirit, that ‘ the basis of the soul’ is the same in 
all mankind, and that the Christian salvation is ‘the desire of all nations.’ 

We cannot agree with Professor Plumptre in assigning to Sophocles a 

lace in the temple of fame higher than that of schylos. We admit that 
he was a greater artist. But if the end of tragedy be to purify the heart 
and regulate the passions, to make vivid the providence and presence of 
the Gods, to teach men their origin, duty, oak destiny, and to direct their 
minds to the retribution of another world, then we prefer the produc- 
tions of A°schylos, who is pre-eminently the theological poet of Greece. 
He stands unrivalled, except by the great poet of the Reformation, for 
lofty conception, moral purpose, and spiritual insight. 


Under the Willows, and other Poems. By James Russexi. 
Lowett. London: Macmillan & Co. 


To many English readers Mr. Lowell is known only as a great 
humourist of the broadest American type, and of the highest American 
genius. No poems of humour of native growth can be compared with 
‘The Biglow Papers,’ nor with the blended humour and satire of ‘The 
* Fable for Critics.’ Indeed, like Thackeray, Mr. Lowell is a humourist 
only that he may be more effectively a satirist. The volume before us is 
a collection of his graver pieces, the first, he tells us, that has been made 
since 1848 ; and we think it establishes his claim to an equal supremacy 
as an imaginative poet. Like Hood, he combines the richest humour with 
the deepest pathos. He is free from the maudlin sentimentality that so 
often enfeebles Longfellow, even though it sometimes conduces to his 

pularity, and he has more definiteness, strength, and space, than 
Tavint. Our first acquaintance with Lowell was through a little volume, 
one of a series of American poets, published by Messrs. Routledge many 
— ago. Most of the pieces in this new volume have been pub- 

ished more than twenty years, some of them dating prior to the 
collection of 1848. Years have mellowed and strengthened Mr. Lowell’s 
genius; his volume contains one or two pieces that have hardly been 
surpassed in our generation, notably the piece from which the volume 
derives its name, and the grand and almost perfect ‘Ode recited at 
‘the Havard Oommemoration.’ Mr. Lowell’s tendency to leafy pro- 
fuseness has passed into rich fruit-bearing power. His roughness, 
springing — from defective art, has been removed by assiduous 
culture. All is now chaste, and compact, and symmetrical; a delicacy 
of both taste and feeling clothes his verses, while just the gentlest 
gleams of humour play around them. He is equally free from pon- 
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derous dulness and puerile phantasies. He is, moreover, although 
one of the most illustrious pupils of the school of Wordsworth, dis- 
tinctively national; without any eccentricities, he has yet the unmis- 
takeable individuality of original genius; and he lives, and moves, 
and has his being, in the equally unmistakeable atmosphere of Ameri- 
can national fife. His verse is redolent of the natural scenery and 
atmospheric charms, as well as of the political and social institutions, of 
his native land. ‘Under the Willows,’ sings of ‘ June, the pearl of the 
‘New England year,’ and declares ‘ May the pious fraud of the alma- 
‘nac;’ and the sweet idyllic scenes and associations which the willows 
suggest, are, with of course a substantial commonness of old English 
experiences as well, yet in their tone and individuality unmistakeably of 
New England. ‘The Poems of the War’ sing his country’s terrible con- 
flict and triumph, the latter commemorated in the magnificent ode 
recited at Harvard, July 21, 1865, in honour of the members of the Uni- 
versity who had fallen. 

This is not the place for further analysis of Mr. Lowell’s poetic genius, 
which is a Janus of laughter and pathos. The present volume is devoted to 
the latter, with a half promise of another to enshrine the former. We can 
assure lovers of good poetry of a richness of imaginative feeling, a con- 
trolling power of homely good sense, a penetrating depth of wise and 
far-reaching thought, and a beauty and perfection of poetic art, which, 
save in Tennyson, are not to be found in equal combination in any living 
English poet. 


Beatrice and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropen Nort. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


We confess to great pleasure in perusing this volume of poems. 
Microscopic criticism may easily detect flaws of versification, and 
bring upon its object-glass lines where tender feeling halts and 
stammers for expression, and where the rapidity of the thought makes 
too great a demand upon the power of attention, where the hiatus 
is too strong, and the change of interlocution too abrupt; but the same 
close and sustained observation will also bring to light very rare excel- 
lence, pregnant suggestion, and ethereal beauty. Mr. Noel may be 
accused of having, in some of his noblest poems, made use of situations 
and tragic imbroglio which verge on the commonplace of high sensation. 
Violated love, waning affection, maddened jealousy, cruel disappoint- 
ment and death, the funeral of a child, and the murder of a rival, are 
all indeed commonplaces of fiction and elements of human life; but the 
telling of the stories can make them vehicles of highest art. The setting 
and cutting of Mr. Noel’s jewels, his high sensibility for nature, and his 
intimate and profound acquaintance with her moods as well as her forms, 
redeem all his work from this hasty charge. The delicate manipulation 
yet free movement of the true artist’s pencil are seen in all his references 
to natural beauty. Great freshness and criginality characterize the hues 
which he has chosen to depict, the tone of the light, the undertones and 
half-tones, and vanishing lines of his pictures. The affluence of the 
vocabulary of our poet is very noticeable, but though there is perhaps a 
little mannerism and some curious repetition of favourite imagery and 
pet word-painting, yet the knowledge he displays of natural beauty dis- 
closes long and painstaking observation. ‘The dusty roll of Turner’s 
brush,’ the hasty line with which Reynolds discriminated a ringlet, must 
have cost these artists whole decades of looking and loving. There is 
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hardly a page of the volume before us where this delicate perception and 
wer of reproduction are not conspicuous. Take a few at por from 
eatrice :— 
Tall trees with bronzy budded sprays 
Embroider fine the liquid blue ; 


and iris flowers 
That seems to fleck with colour from the sea 
These mountain-groves. 


She listless watched the coral lady-birds 
Creep up the stone, and splitting speckled shards 
Of tiny fans unruffling for a flight. 


the long, 

Long lashes of each upper eye-lid closed, 
Mazed with sweet sister lashes from beneath, 
Laying fine shadow on the delicate cheek ; 


These touches, which might be multiplied to any extent, remind us of 
Wordsworth. But Mr. Noel has not taken mere natural beauty of tree, 
or sea, or hedgerow, or mountain peak or cloud, as his theme ; these are 
always made the clothing to some strong human interest, often of intense 
and passionate feeling, and yet he never parades his own experience, 
nor wearies his reader with monologues of rhapsodical subjectivity. 
There appears to us in ‘Beatrice’ and in ‘The Confession,’ in the 
‘Grandmother's Story,’ and several others, an almost idiosyncratic 
reticence. Hardly enough is said sometimes to complete the picture. 
He gives us no sketchy inkling of an epic poem, or usiaichod elegy, but 
rather a portion of a picture finished to a rare completeness of touch, and 
not even a line or hue across the rest of the canvas to say whether sun- 
shine or hellfire ought to be there. At times he counts too much upon 
the ingenuity of his reader, and seems as though he was writing for poets 
rather than for the world. The most considerable poem in the volume is 
‘ Beatrice ;’ and though the incident of the abduction of a defenceless 
bride in her husband’s absence may be a common one, yet there is 
this peculiarity which discriminates it from any other story of the same 
kind, that though most strenuous diabolical efforts are made to poison 
the minds of both hero and heroine, their love to each other, their un- 
bounded faith in each other, never suffers a momentary eclipse, and 
triumphs even in death and madness. A feature, which to us is some- 
what remarkable in such an intensely sensitive spirit as Mr. Noel’s, is 
the frequent reference he makes to the impassive unconcern with which 
nature looks on the fiercest struggle of our passions and the wildest 
tragedy of our lives. A passage in ‘ Beatrice,’ very characteristic of our 
author’s style, will convey what we mean. After Clement has hurled 
a the would-be seducer of his wife down the precipice, on the summit of 
which his own castle stands— 


* Clement watched, listened, breathing short and loud, 
Kneeling with his two hands upon the brink, 
With a fiend’s relish sucking sight and sound, 
Following in spirit, ruthless thrusting him 
From shelf to shelf, and dancing on him dead!’ 


He continues : 
‘ oe ge yon burn set in the dusk ravine 
ith drowsy hum, the frail birch twinkle there, 
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The near pine sighs in gentle-washing air, 
Oozing with odorous gum in wrinkled bark ; 
Butterflies flutter out on holiday, 

Animate blue sky through the sunny blue ; 
Pink-pinks the chaffineh from soft flickering leaves, 
Green lizards glance among the sun-baked stones, 
Or rest at gaze with shoulder on the stone 

And half their shadow, whirrs the cockchafer, 
Leaps the red cricket, flits the furry mouse 

To his smooth-patted hole in yon lush bank ; 
Nature serenely takes the death struggle 

Of two mere men serenely as she takes 

Impaling of a sparrow by a shrike.’ 


The poems ‘ Pan,’ and ‘ Leonardo’s Picture,’ and ‘To whom shall we 
go?’ in combination, throw some light upon this marked feature of our 
author’s thought. The agony of the spirit of doubt seeks to plunge in 
the baptismal wave of Nature, to ‘thrill with joy of communion’ with 
her, but finds that long ‘waiting’ is the only response which is sug- 
gested; that Nature deals with the cycle of humanity rather than with 
the heart of the individual. Personality of soul and God tremble in shim- 
mering light, and the dream seems to haunt the oppressed spirit, that 
‘we may re-mingle with the lowlier life.” But the helplessness of the 
dream, the brilliance of the waking, the intensity of the cry of the soul 
for Christ were never more vehemenfly uttered than in the poem entitled 
‘To whom shall we go?’ Mr. Noel ies made articulate the passionate 
ery of thousands, though there is too much wail. The Lord is not far 
away, He is with us always. His real presence is the life of His hol 
Church; and our poet makes us feel this, too, even in the wild moan wit 
which it ends. 


‘ And though He seems to melt from out my grasp, 
My death-dewed hands with fierce, despairing, clasp 
And clutch his skirt—* Ah! perish all save Thee,” 
Broke forth my soul, ‘‘ but Jesus! stay with me: 
Thee, Thee to hold, though all the worlds be gone!” 
And yet my forehead smote the senseless stone 
As I fell forward, plucking empty air. . ... 

. « + « Howbeit, some kind accents found me there, 
Christ is arisen ; seek not the living here! 

**T will not leave you, I will come to you. 

He that will do the will of God shall know.’” 


Though this poem in form resembles Mr. Browning’s ‘ Christmas Eve,’ 
et the tone is widely different, and the form palpitates with a different 
ight. Though the author may occasionally have run on old grooves, or em- 

bodied familiar forms, yet there is great originality of conception in many 
of his poems. The little gem, ‘ Minnie,’ has a peculiar light in it ; and it is 
long since we have seen a volume of poems which has seemed to us so 
full of the real stuff of which we are made, and uttering so freely the 
deepest wants of this complicated age. We should be delighted to quote 
from the ‘Ode to Garibaldi,’ from ‘Palmyra,’ or ‘ Mencheres,’ or ‘A 
Confession,’ but must forbear. 

NO. XCVIIL RR 
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Ancient Hymns and Poems—chiefly from the Latin. Translated 
and imitated by Rev. T. G. Crrrren. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


We accept this little volume with genuine satisfaction. The selection 
of hymns and poems is not regulated by any principle but the author's 
taste and preference, and these, with one or two exceptions, have not run 
in the ordinary grooves. He has pored over Mone’s ‘ Lateinische Hymnen 
des Mittelalters’ and the collection of St. Bernard’s hymns, and the prose 
translations of Dr. Burgess from the Syriac of Ephrem Syrus, and has 
given us very musical and admirable representations of the originals, at 
times catching very wonderfully the ruggedness as well as the force of 
the old hymns. He has not attempted the well-known hymas of Hilary, 
or Ambrose, or De Celano, or Adam of St.Victor; but his selection has 
chiefly ranged from the sixth to the fifteenth century, including the 
whole of the Jesu dulcis memoria of St. Bernard, and large portions of 
the ‘ Meditations of a Faithful Soul,’ ascribed to Gonella, ‘The Endless 
‘Alleluia,’ two hymns of Prudentius, and eight or nine anonymous 
ama which were preserved only in MS. until the great collections of 

one and Daniell have made them common property. 

We are more gerne 4 than is Mr. Crippen himself with the ‘ Alleluia 
perenne ;’ and though he has missed the beauty of the second verse—vos 
perpetui luminis accole, and has translated very freely indeed, Almum 
sideree jam palme decus ‘ of the star-bespangled Fatherland . . . all the 
‘radiant honours ;’ yet he has caught the sublime enthusiasm of this 
matchless burst of rapture. Perhaps ‘ Freemen of the heavenly city’ 
nore represents ‘cives etherei; yet the following verses are very 
noble :— 


Thence a sound of noble voices grandly echoing rolls along, 
Telling out the King’s high praises in a blithe and merry song. 
Alleluia evermore. 
There is rest for all the weary, there immortal wine and bread, 
Sweetly luring home the travellers, plenteous though they all be fed. 
Alleluia evermore. 
Thee with all our hearts and voices, Maker of the world, we praise. 
And to thy deserved honour our melodious music raise. 
: Alleluia evermore. 
We, O Christ, as Lord Almighty, shall thy glorious praise proclaim, 
By our gladsome voices chanted, while we sing to thy dear name 
Alleluia evermore. 
We have no space for additional extracts or extended criticism, but we 
hope we shall find Mr. Crippen using again his melodious versification, 
his delicate sense of beauty, his high sympathy with these nameless 
singers in the distant past, and that he will bring us thus into fellowship 
through holy song with those from whom we are so widely separated by 
time, by ecclesiastical order, and by theologic dogma. 


Life and Songs of the Baroness Nairne; with a Memoir and 
Poems of Caroline Oliphant, the younger. Edited by the 
Rev. Cuaries Rocrers, LL.D. London: Charles Griffin 
and Co. 


Although we cannot endorse Dr. Rogers’ indiscriminate and somewhat 
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extravagant eulogy of Lady Nairne as a song writer, we are very glad to pos- 
sess a collection of her poetry. The authoress of ‘The Land o’ the Leal,’ 
‘Caller Herring,’ and the ‘ Laird o’ Cockpen,’ is deserving such a memo- 
rial, although we imagine that the popularity of these songs is to be 
attributed as much to their music as to the excellency of the 
words. Lady Nairne was a gentle, pious woman, who sought to redeem 
some of the fine old ballad airs of Scotland from their association with 
unclean words. Dr. Rogers, however, does her no service when he sug- 
gests a comparison between her ballads and those of Burns, and she 
herself was unfortunate enough to provoke such comparison by attempt- 
ing other versions of Burns’ themes—not excepting even ‘Auld lang 
syne.’ She wrote verses of a gentle, pure, but not very transcendant 
character. Hers was a knack rather than an inspiration, and her songs 
became popular as sometimes second-class hymns or songs become 
popular, in virtue of certain sentiments to which they appeal rather than 
in virtue of any intrinsic genius. Scotland has had many a finer song 
writer than she. Dr. Rogers would have rendered it unnecessary to say 
so ungracious a thing had his eulogy been marked by more of critical 
discernment. Lady Nairne was a pure, high-minded, devout gentle- 
woman; her character commands our highest esteem, and her songs 
possess enough of merit to justify their being collected. 


The Golden Chain of Praise. By Tuomas H. Girt. London: 
William Hunt and Co. 


‘Let me make the songs of a nation,’ said a thoughtful statesman, 
‘and I care not who may make its laws.’ ‘Let me write the hymns of 
‘a Church, or its prayers,’ might a theologian exclaim, ‘and I care not 
who may draw up its creeds.’ The Liturgy of the English Church does 
very much more to determine the character and form of the religious life 
of its members than the Articles ; and, although in the class-meeting, John 
Wesley gave to the great community that bears his name the organisa- 
tion which has constituted one principal element of its strength, the 
hymns of his brother Charles fave done much to perpetuate the 
original spirit and force of the great Revival, without which no organi- 
sation could have secured for Methodism its magnificent triumphs. No 
one reads Dr. Doddridge’s ‘ Theological Lectures,’ but we all sing his 
hymns. John Owen, we fear, has ceased to exert any considerable in- 
fluence of a direct kind on the religious thought and discipline of Eng- 
lish Nonconformists ; but Dr. Watts still lives and reigns, preaches and 
prays, in all Nonconformist congregations. 

We therefore think it hardly possible to exaggerate the service 
rendered to the Church of Christ le any man whose genius and devotion 
have produced even a few bie? good hymns. Just now, there are 
special reasons for being heartily grateful to Almighty God when he 
confers upon any man the very rare and peculiar gifts necessary for work 
of this kind. , Nara the last quarter of a century there have been 
hundreds of hymns written which have a certain claim for weak women, 
and for men whose religious life has no manly vigour in it; but robust, 
vigorous, hearty hymns of trust, praise, and joy have been but scantily 
supplied. Hymns are the very outgrowth of the religious life ; and the 
religious life must be very seriously affected by the type of religious 
thought under which it is developed. If we believe that the creed of the 
Anglican and Ritualistic poets is seriously false, we are bound to regard 
their hymns with distrust ; and the fact is, that the me spirit of 
RR 
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Protestant and apostolic Christianity is absent from them. The free- 
hearted confidence in the grace of God, the joy arising from conscious 
reconciliation to Him through the death of Christ, the blessedness of 
immediate access to Him without the intercession of priests or sacra- 
ments—these are not to be found. There are hymns about Heaven, en- 
riched with an ‘ Asiatic’ luxuriance of ornament ; there are hymns about 
our Lord Jesus Christ, characterised by the kind of fondness which is 
common in Roman Catholic hymns addressed to saints, and by a senti- 
mental pity for His physical sufferings which is alien to the whole spirit 
of the New Testament; there are hymns full of craven fear, misery, and 
the spirit of bondage. The Apostle Paul would have read most of them 
with indignation, and would have said that they were hymns for slaves 
or children—not for men. Luther—we can imagine the hot anger and 
the scorn with which he would have flung them into the fire. 

Mr. Gill’s volume is distinguished by its freedom from wages all these 
faults, and by its possession of nearly all these excellencies. ‘I trust,’ he 
says, in his preface, ‘that these hymns will not unworthily maintain that 
‘ Protestant succession of English sacred song so magnificently commenced 
pi Watts, so well sustained by Addison, so gloriously continued by 
‘Charles and John Wesley, so worthily supported by Doddridge, Toplady, 
‘and Heber, and so well upholden by Mont omery. Montgomery’s claims 
to honour have, perhaps, been pit ever. he wrote a few very good 
hymns, but how he could have permitted some of the rubbish that bears 
his name to find its way into the world is inexplicable. Mr. Gill has 
succeeded in his great attempt. To turn to his book after being stifled 
by some recent volumes of hymns, is like escaping from the close, un- 
healthy atmosphere of the back streets of a great city to the free air of a 
mountain ridge. He has done so admirably, his hymns appear to be of 
such inestimable value, that we are the more concerned for the occa- 
sional imperfections of form which have struck us even in some of the best 
of them; and we earnestly hope that when his work reaches a second 
edition, which we trust will be very soon, we shall find that his faulty 
rhythm, and his habit of running certain words into his verses whenever 
he can find a decent excuse for introducing them, have been corrected. 
The — are so good that we should be glad to see every flaw in them 
vanish. 


Fret Not, and other Poems ; including Hymns with Music. By 
Henry Bareman. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


There is a great interest about what is ‘ written in the intervals of 
business,’ or any work of similar origin. Poetry produced by a city 
man, who has every morning to catch train or omnibus, and to toil 
and moil the day through amid mercantile distractions, ought to be felt 
to have peculiar claims to hearty and generous recognition. We do not 
mean, however, that anything written ‘under difficulties’ by weaver at 
the loom, husbandman at the plough, or merchant at his desk, merely for 
that reason, and that only, should be regarded as entitled to praise or 
exempt from criticism. But when books so produced are distinguished 
by intrinsic excellencies, the secular avocations of the writers—physically 
or mentally laborious and exhausting—may fairly be taken into account. 
The author of the volume before us is known to be a city merchant, 
of high character and Christian reputation. His life—for, we suppose, 
some forty years past—has been spent in daily mercantile toil; nor 
has it, we believe, been without reverse and vicissitude. The greater 
is the wonder that out of such environment should issue notes so 
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sweet and beautiful—unless, indeed, it should be the case, as it often is, 
that the experience of the man prompts or guides the inspiration 
of the t. In sacred poetry, especially that which proposes to 
deal medicinally with ‘minds diseased,’ it is essential that the physician 
should have known something of the malady, and have been healed 
himself. ‘We learn in sorrow what we teach in song,’ is what every true 
singer, who speaks to the heart, ought to be, and will be, able to say. 
It is not essential that the precise form of evil to which the poet admini- 
sters relief should have been experienced by him; but acquaintance 
with heart-ache of some sort is absolutely necessary, if speech or song is 
to have in it what will touch the soul, and by power or pathos 
strengthen or tranquillize. The first poem in the volume before us is 
entitled ‘‘ Fret Not,” and consists of four parts suggestive of thoughts 
adapted to still the rising murmur or the encroaching disquietude, 
gathered respectively from the outer world, the inner consciousness, 
the wisdom of Providence, and the provisions of the Gospel. These 
different themes are worked out with great wisdom, with wonderful 
fulness and variety of thought, and with a smoothness and sweetness in 
the rhythm of the verse which is indescribably delightful. The second 
poem, ‘The Silent Grave Stone,” is one for the insertion of which a 
touching apology is offered—one, however, which illustrates the justness 
of our previous observations. ‘I cannot say,’ the author tells us, ‘it is 
: car for the public eye without great hesitation. It has hitherto been 
‘a home memorial, and now only emerges from its MS. condition in con- 
‘ sideration of the many hearts that sorrow as mine has done, with the hope 
‘ to afford consolation by such thoughts as have comforted myself.’ Many, 
we are persuaded, who are experiencing the bitterness with which a man 
mourns over the loss of his first-born, will welcome and be soothed by 
those utterances of a heart which has been pierced and crushed by the 
same sorrow ; while other tender and loving souls, who have not been . 
called 1o such companionship of grief, will be touched and bettered by 
coming into contact with thoughts and feelings so genuine and true, and 
so naturally and sweetly expressed. It would have been a great pity if 
so beautiful a poem had not been permitted to see the light. In goin 
through the volume, we had marked many of the pieces for speci 
praise, but they are so numerous that we cannot, in the space allotted to 
us, fulfil our purpose. Of course, it is to be expected that the poems 
should have different degrees of merit. Some have less in them of ability 
and pathos than others; less of force in the thoughts, and of smoothness 
and finish in measure and rhythm, with here and there individual lines 
which a little elaboration might have improved; but all are marked with 
the impress of true poetry, and are pervaded by the inspirations, not 
only of a soul alive to all that is beautiful in nature, and in sympathy 
with the diversified phenomena of human life, but purified and exalted 
by Christian ideas, earnest devotion, and religious faith. Many of the 
hymns are very beautiful, simple oe of some scriptural state- 
ments, or the utterances of different moods of the inward life. The 
metres are very varied, some of them peculiar ; but, for the most part, 
all are manipulated with great skill, and are sometimes marked by 
felicitous execution. The author is not always successful in blank verse, 
though some pieces thrown into that form are smooth and finished. We 
might mention ‘ Ruth’ as an illustration. Some of the hymns have pre- 
fixed to them original music; that is, as we suppose, tunes written for 
them by some friend. Part of the volume consists of selections from a 
previous work, entitled ‘ Metrical Lay Sermons.’ This work is out of 
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print, and not likely, we are told, to be reprinted, and so some portions 
of it are given here ‘to rescue them from impending oblivion.’ They 
are by no means the least interesting in the volume. Those to whom the 
present work is altogether new, will welcome this section of it; while 
those who have already seen the pieces it includes will be glad that their 
influence should be widened, and that they should have the chance of 
living and breathing, singing and teaching a little longer. We congra- 
tulate Mr. Bateman on his being able to give us this book, and we 
cordially commend it as well worthy both of perusal and purchase. 


Twilight Hours: a Legacy of Verse. By Saran WItiiams 
(‘Sadie’). With a Memoir by E. H. Prumprre, M.A. 
London : Strahan & Co. 


There is an inevitable sadness connected with any posthumous publi- 
cation such as this. We think, with a regret proportioned to its excel- 
lence, of the joy which it would have given to the writer to find that she 
had struck a note to which the chords of so many hearts vibrated in 
sympathy, of the pleasure, lower in itself, but yet only so far lower as 
bein 

. ‘The last infirmity of noble minds,’ 


which it would have been to her to find her work recognised as worthy 
of a high place in the literature of our time. "Worthy beyond all doubt 
itis. ‘ Sadie’s’ poetry has the excellence which Keble, in his ‘ Prelec- 
* tiones,’ goer out as the characteristic of all poets of the first order, as 
contrasted with that which is the result of culture, taste, refinemeni, 
and the distinct aim at ag excellence and fame. There is genius— 
vigorous, native, original. There is also an intensity of thought and 
feeling which throws itself into the form of poetry because it cannot 
help it; of which it is truer, perhaps, to say, in Keble’s language, that it 
does so because it is thereby helped, intense feeling becoming calmer 
though not weaker, dark thoughts and vexing problems being brought into 
sunlight clearness. The volume now before us bears witness to 
struggles and perplexities which it was well that the writer should 
thus utter. It shows also, in no ordinary degree, the power of enter- 
ing into the aspects of natural things—sea and sky, hill and vale—as they 
correspond to, or —- with, the varying phases of human emotion, 
the dramatic power of throwing herself into the mental experiences of 
men of widely different times and characters and making them her own. 
We venture to predict that the book will b® welcomed not only as the 
‘legacy’ of one who with high gifts was removed from us before those 
gifts had done their perfect work, but as bearing upon it the unmistake- 
able imprint of genius, and bringing to many hearts the message which 
they need. Our space is limited, but we cannot refrain from giving one 
extract, not as fairly representing the power of the book, but as being 
more than most others conspicuous at once for its tenderness, and for the 
exquisite sense of music which gives to a sufficiently common metre a new 
charm and grace :— 
* How shall I comfort thee, O friend of friends P 

If I were weeping, thou couldst comfort me 

With just a touch upon my bowéd head ; 

If I were blind, thy kiss should heal mine eyes, 

And bring them into life and light again ; 

If I were deaf, with sobs tempestuous, 

Thy voice would pierce the storm with “ Peace be still.” 

But thou, O friend, how can I comfort thee P 
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‘With counsel? but my wisdom is all thine, 
The overflowings of thy bounteous spring ; 
T have no knowledge, dear, but thou hast given, 
No insight save what thou hast brought to me. 
How canI guide? Thou, only, know’st the way ; 
I am but as the staff within thy hand— 
A trusty staff,—lean on me, dear, I pray; 
But, oh, my friend, how shall I comfort thee ? 


‘I can but weep with thee, O friend of friends, 
And bid thee use me even as thou wilt. 
Dost wish for smiles? they come at thy command : 
For song? that, bird-like, only waits thy call. 
Will dying serve thee ? let me quickly die. 
Will living serve thee? let me live for aye. 
Such as my being is, ’tis wholly thine ; 
But still, O friend, how shall I comfort thee ?’ 


We may add that the ‘ Memoir,’ brief as it is, and the extracts from 
letters which are incorporated with it, show ‘Sadie’ to have had the 
quick perception and the playful humour which are inseparable from the 
highest genius, which follow evermore in the train of‘ divinest Melancholy’ 
no less than in that of Euphrosyne. 


Poems. By Bute Smepiey. London: Strahan & Co. 


Miss Smedley’s place among contemporary female poets is not only a 
high one, but one that is not likely to be forgotten in the future. This 
volume contains pieces of genuine poetry, inspired by grave thoughtful- 
ness, true poetic conception, and a fine artistic instinct. She does not 
waste beauty of form upon commonplace ideas, neither does she array 
original ideas in careless or dishevelled drapery; thought and form, 
strength and beauty, are combined in her poetry in a very high degree. 
Without claiming for her a place in the charmed circle to which Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, and George Eliot have established their right, Miss 
Smedley has approached near enough for its light and fragrance to 
fall upon her. Sometimes the echo of familiar music is in her lines, 
especially in her earlier poems, and when she ventures upon the 
verse with which Tennyson has identified his name; occasionally, 
and chiefly in these instances, she reflects also the colour of the 
mysticisms in which both Tennyson and Browning indulge; but this 
is only because of the susceptibility of a rich, poetical nature, 
Her versatility abundantly vindicates her claim to original strength 
and sufficiency. The subtle delicacy of her idealizations of the actual, 
indicates a fine, poetical sensibility, and her power of lucid, strong, 
wholesome writing is abundantly shown in such fine pieces as the ‘ Fisher- 
‘man,’ ‘A Remembrance,’ the ‘ Welcome to Garibaldi,’ and her other 

atriotic pieces. ‘Odin’s Sacrifice,’ an early poem, written, therefore, 
ae se Tennyson’s ‘ Victim’ was published, is, in our conception, a finer 
treatment of the theme than that of the Laureate. The chief piece in 
the volume is the drama, entitled, ‘ Lady Grace,’ a picture of modern 
fashionable life abounding in touches of keen observation, delicate 
analysis, and fine, poetical expression ; a whole drawing-room of modern 
life is put before us in very clever characterizations, full of healthy 
feeling, keen satire, and racy dialogue. In a dramatic form Miss 
Smedley preaches a wholesome sermon to mothers and daughters, full of 
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practical wisdom and earnest purpose. Miss Smedley has not yet at- 
tained to the full freedom and power of her genius ; let her but trust its 
instincts, and they will reveal to her her strength, and give her a place 
in English literature which the world will not willingly let die. A 
volume of truer poetry has not recently been given to it. 


Child World. By the Author of ‘Poems written for a Child.’ 
London: Strahan & Co. ; 


These poems are of very varied merit, but some of them are singularly 
original, and display an amount of fun, humour, and genuine rhythm, 
worthy of a much more pretentious collection. ‘The Boy’s Aspirations’ 
are delightful beyond measure, and will be more appreciated by those 
old boys who remember their boyhood than by those who are still encom- 

assed by its fetters. ‘What may happen to a Thimble,’ ‘The Two 

wans, ‘The Little Schooner,’ are as charming as anything ever 
fashioned for our young friends’ enjoyment. There is rather an out- 
break of unmeaning rollick and immoral impossibilities in some of the 
semi-fairy stories which does not please us. The few illustrations are 
spirited, and the whole is a bonne bouche for the Easter holidays. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Sermons preached in the King’s Weigh House Chapel, London, 
1829-1869. By T. Binney. London: Macmillan & Co. 


A bock can but very inadequately represent the ministry of any man. 
There are a thousand things in oratory, in religious oratory especially, 
that cannot be _ into print—lights and shades of emotion glorifying 
or making sombre the landscapes of thought, subtle sympathies and 
inspirations that transmute words into feelings, the impressiveness of 
manner, the morale of the man, the kindling ]ateral sympathies of ‘a crowd, 
the interpretations of religious faith and desire, the mystic influence and 
unction of the Holy Spirit. A printed sermon at the best is but a 
hortus siccus—the bloom, the colour, the fragrance, the mysterious life 
all gone. We are thankful for its instruction when it can instruct us, 
but we miss the import and stimulating power of the spoken teaching 
and appeal which impresses us. Sermons, therefore, that are to be a 
memorial of a forty ogee ministry can be this only in the most 
restricted sense; to the ministry itself they sustain a relation that is 
little more than that of an epitaph to a life, not so much as that of a 
biography. Here are seventeen sermons out of say some three or 
four thousand, and these in cold type. What incalculable influences 
are utterly unrepresented by them. A ministry such as that of Mr. 
Binney’s especially cannot in its real influence be represented, hardly 
suggested, by any book, whatever its intellectual and spiritual power. 
Many books, theological and religious books, great a 4 stimulating 
books, have been published during Mr. Binney’s ministry. Is it possible 
even to institute a comparison between the influence cf the most potent 
of them and the influence of a preacher like Mr. Binney, addressing 
thousands and tens of thousands of intelligent, able men, young and old, 
such as he has always gathered round him, and addressing them in a way 
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such as these discourses suggest ? In incalculable and subtle ways, and in 
ever-widening circles, the impulse from such a pulpit spreads ; only the 
Omniscient knows whom it touches, what it shapes; but no one can look 
into this volume without having such thoughts suggested to him— 
thoughts of much more than he can see, the inevitable effects of a power 
so great, combined with a theology so able, a religious spirit so fervent, 
aie human sympathy so intense. 

Mr. Binney’s reputation as a preacher and a thinker will make most 
men into whose hands the volume may fall, and who are in any moderate 
way acquainted with the religious life of the last forty years, look into 
it with interest, that they may discover wherein his great strength lay, 
and what is the character of the best teaching of Nonconformist pulpits— 
the teaching that has chiefly developed the remarkable strength and life 
of modern Nonconforming churches. 

It must, however, be said that these discourses are not ordinary 
pastoral teachings. To say nothing of the fact that most of them were 
preached on public and special occasions, it is obvious that no man 
could sustain a constant ministry such as their power and finish would 
indicate, even if it were desirable that he should. For ordinary pastoral 
teaching they are too theological, too argumentative, and too strenuous in 
their demand. Perhaps they suggest a spoken book more than a written 
speech. For popular uses, too, their arrangement is not always so arti- 
culate as is desirable. There is no illusion of spontaneity about them; 
they are the manifest result of hard, broad, patient thinking. But for 
the uses for which they were intended, special discourses on important 
occasions, when great doctrines might be elaborately expounded and 
vindicated, when the concio ad populum gives place in part at least to 
the concio ad clerum, when the highest thought of the Church is 
addressed, and its noblest life appealed to, they possess a power which 
is both transcendent and unique. It were invidious to attempt com- 

arisons ; it is enough to say that, while different from them all, Mr. 
inney would, by universal consent, be accorded rank with the greatest 
preachers of this generation. Like every other man who is true to his 
own individuality, he lacks some qualities which are special character- 
istics in others; but it would be difficult to name any great preacher of 
our own or of any other day in whom the balance of thought and 
emotion, teaching and stimulus, exposition and appeal, strength and 
beauty, is more perfectly adjusted. The two modern names with which 
we feel most disposed to associate his are those of Archdeacon Hare and 
Dr. J. H. Newman. From both, however, he differs as much in the 
individualities of his preaching as in power he rivals them. 
he one dominant characteristic of these discourses and of Mr. 
Binney’s mind is completeness—a solicitous statement of things in their 
manifold aspects and lights. Singularly free from all trammels of creeds 
and schools, you are made to feel that, whatever the suggestions and 
lights deabeed from them, the truth in hand is subjected to an inde- 
pendent and vigorous examination, its issues fearlessly followed out and 
unecmpromisingly stated. ‘That Mr. Binney has a distinct and assured 
theology of his own, that he has made up his mind upon the leading 
oy es of the Gospel, is, concerning a man like him, only to say that 
e has been a preacher nearly fifty years; but that he should have 
reached orthodox conclusions, and should have subjected orthodox doc- 
trines to such manifold and reiterated tests and examinations, only to 
confirm more indubitably the conclusions he has reached, is matter of 
high satisfaction to all who value evangelical truth. Mr. Binney mani- 
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festly does much more than accept evangelical theology, especially its 
two great cardinal doctrines of the Incarnation and the sacrificial atone- 
ment; he rests in them with a perfect rest, exults in them with an 
exuberant joy; they are the very life of his personal religious life, 
as well as of his public teaching. Yet no one can say that he ever 
indicates a foregone conclusion. No one thinks, when listening to him, 
of the advocate, always of the judge; so calm and dispassionate is his 
examination of all the evidence on all sides, even while his deliverances 
are in the last degree firm and uncompromising. In this combination of 
perfect fairness with great decision he stands almost alone. In Hare we 
et it, but in a less degree; Hare’s method, moreover, is more confused. 
Newman we get it, but ina less degree also: his bias is more obvious. 
Even when Mr. Binney deals with matters with which he has no personal 
sympathy, such as Baptismal Regeneration, Ritualism, or Unitarianism, 
ere are few, we imagine, even of those who differ from his conclusions 
who would not be perfectly satisfied with the fairness of his process. 
Another characteristic of these discourses which will interest thoughtful 
men is their strength, the fearless way in which the preacher casts his 
bold, independent, and thorough thinking upon his audience. The fact 
that Mr. Ronie’s popularity as a preacher has been so great, this being 
his characteristic, suggests many thoughts concerning the connection 
between strong thinking and popular preaching. Mr. Binney never 
shrinks from conducting processes of vigorous thought before an 
audience. He has a just confidence in the intrinsic power of truth 
itself. Weak men avoid great themes or strong reasoning on the ground 
that it is not popular. Mr. Binney makes both popular; and he does 
this, not by dragging in surreptitiously bits of rhetoric, or bits of 
maudlin sentiment—not a shred of either will be found in his sermons— 
but by a simple, lucid, manly statement of what he sees and thinks. 
The wretched fripperies of many preachers, tags of pretty metaphor, 
suppurations of unnatural emotion, illicit appeals to imagination or 
assion, are abhorrent tohim. As a man who has great things to say to 
is fellow-men, he says them, adorning them with no art save the art of 
making his style a transparent medium for presenting his thought. He 
does not perhaps excite an audience as preachers of gorgeous rhetoric 
and gushing sentiment do; but he instructs and elevates, and makes men 
feel, as few men can do, the simple, awful majesty of truth, Were not 
these sermons prepared for special occasions, we should be disposed to 
say that the strain op the reasoning powers was too sustained, and 
needed to be relieved by occasional colloquial expositions, didactics, and 


appeal. 

‘lon magnificent in rhetorical exposition and appeal Mr. Binney can 
be is shown in the sermon on ‘Salvation by Fire, and Salvation in 
‘ Fulness,’ the most powerful sermon for popular effect that perhaps 
he ever preached. ow cogent, searching, and tender he can be, he 
shows in the concluding appeals of the short course of sermons on 
‘The Divine Life in Man.’ Both are sermons to send men to their 
closets with deepest, holiest feelings, and none who have heard them can 
ever forget them. Yet in his most impassioned rhetoric, and in his most 
touching appeals, the preacher never fails in perfect truth and chasteness. 
He is as simple, as transparent, as manly as in his closest ratiocination ; 
he never says fine things, never appeals to false sentiment; it is the 
gathered momentum of demonstrated truth, seriously and urgentiy 
directed upon the heart. 

We do not hesitate to say, concerning this volume of sermons, that in 
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breadth of view, power of reasoning, and lucidity of exposition, it stands 
unrivalled in the pulpit literature of this generation. We wish that some 
of our wealthier men would put a copy into the hand of every village 
minister. We can conceive of no finer pulpit tonic. Our brethren of 
the Establishment will hardly wonder that men whom such teaching 
has informed are not likely to be led away by the meretricious nonsense 
of Sacramentarianism on the one hand, or by the superficial claims of a 
State Establishment on the other. It has been a wholesome necessity 
of the position of Nonconformists that they have been compelled to 
‘prove all things,’ to subject to the closest scrutiny even the highest 
claims. Hence it has produced such thinkers as adorn its history ; and 
they are not likely to be discredited by the generation that has produced 
Robert Hall, John Foster, and Thomas Binney. 


The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: an Historical Inquiry 
into its Development in the Church. With an Introduction 
on the Principle of Theological Developments. By Henry 
Nvurcompe OxrenuamM, M.A. Second Edition. London: 
Wm. H. Allen & Co. 


The great ability and general fairness of Mr. Oxenham’s treatise has 
won for it a cordial recognition from all schools of theologians. Even 
when speaking of opinions the most remote from his own, Mr. Oxenham 
does not vituperate; he examines calmly, weighs fairly, and decides as 
impartially as any one holding strong, positive opinions, and those the 
opinions of the Romish Church, can be expected to do. With solicitous 
candour, and often with a generous sympathy with the men from whom 
he most differs, Mr. Oxenham maintains an attitude and a temper which 
are almost a model for a theological controvertist. We differ from some 
of his estimates and from many of his conclusions, but we do so with 
respect and courtesy, feeling that we have to do with a sincere and 
devout man whose pre-eminent desire is to be on the side of truth. 
In this edition of his work he has carefully reconsidered, and, where he 
has seen cause, revised his statements, having ‘tried to profit by the 
‘ various criticisms which his work has received, from whatever quarter 
‘they might proceed.’ It is gratifying, too, to know that, ‘with one 
marked exception,’ he bears testimony to ‘the uniform courtesy and 
‘ fairness of their treatment.’ The book, however, remains substantially 
what it was before. It is characterized by great learning and lucidity, 
by rare eloquence, and by a devout spirit. Within a compendious 
volume he has compressed the essential principles and changes of the 
theology of the Atonement maintained by the Christian Church through- 
out its history. He has thus supplied a want in English theology, and in 
a way that will interest as well as instruct even his less scientific readers. 
We cannot, of course, here indicate our several points of agreement or 
disagreement with Mr. Oxenham in his narration and criticism of such a 
history ; we will rather devote the short space at our disposal to a remark 
or two upon Mr. Oxenham’s introductory essay on‘ Lhe Principle of 
‘ Theological Developments.’ ‘his is written with great ability, tem- 

erateness, ingenuity, and eloquence ; and in its bearings upon theological 
istory and schools, is of great importance. Any examination of it that 
would be in any way satisfactory would demand a space equal to that 
which itself occupies. We content ourselves with the ee genta of one 
or two general principles. First; no intelligent man will question the 
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fact or the principle of theological development; meaning thereby an 
ever-growing apprehension and intelligence of the facts and teachings 
of Scripture. Slee as a science must be subsequent to the deposit 
of Scripture. In this sense there can be no finis to theological develop- 
ment any more than to scientific development; each successive 
generation of men will attain to a clearer, broader, and more scientific 
and harmonious conception of both Scriptural facts and Scriptural 
teachings than its predecessor. To this development the thoughts and 
conclusions of all theologians, heterodox as es" as orthodox, will con- 
tribute. All wise men form their opinions concerning the meaning of 
Scripture in the light of other men’s thinkings. He who does not is 
simply a fanatic. But in this principle there is no more to invalidate 
Chillingworth’s dictum, that ‘ the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
‘ of Protestants,’ than there is in the analogous principle of the Inductive 
Philosophy, that nature, and nature only, is the Bible of the man of 
science. Chillingworth would maintain as strongly as Mr. Oxenham 
that Scriptura est sensus Scripture, and would as strenuously contend 
for the proper use and necessity of the thought and speculation of theolo- 
gians of every age in order to ascertain it. Their difference would 
simply be in the degree of authority to be assigned to it; it would not 
lie even in the range of opinion to be made use of. Chillingworth would 
simply protest against any interpretation or consensus of interpretations 
being exalted to that of a parity of authority with Scripture, or to any 
authority at all beyond its own inherent moral weight. Even a right inter- 

retation may not be imposed authoritatively ; it may only commend 
itself to men’s convictions. Next; the true development of scientific doc- 
trine peremptorily forbids any form or degree of accretion; it is a better 
understanding of what, as seen in its light, is palpably the meaning of 
Scripture ; it is not any addition to its er mg” It is here that much 
of the fallacy of Mr. Oxenham’s reasoning lies. He passes almost 
from pure Scriptural development to ecclesiastical accre- 
tion. Thus, he claims as legitimate development the sacramentarian doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, the invocation of saints, the modern cultus of the 
Virgin,—her Immaculate Conception included, together with the other 
distinctive dogmas of the Romish Church; a category into which he would 
also put, for the sake of argument, the Protestant dogma of the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture. Here we join issue with Mr. Oxenham, and con- 
tend that these are no more legitimate developments of the principles and 
teachings of Scripture than astrology and alchemy are of the stars. They 
are palpable accretions, generated on the ‘camel-principle’ out of the 
Church's own consciousness; not even in germ are they to be found 
among the teachings of Scripture. In the Church itself they have been 
of slow growth, one of them demanding nearly nineteen centuries to 
formulate it ; but when we test the issue by its alleged origin, the long 
chain of development is found to be broken in the staple-ring. When Mr. 
Oxenham quietly assumes (p. 15) that when Paul says, concerning mar- 
riage, ‘This is a great mystery,’ he means ‘sacrament ;’ and (p. 16) that 
* The same sacraments were of course administered from the first, and 
‘all are referred to in the Scripture. Then, as now, Christians were 
‘ baptised, confirmed, absolved, communicated ; then, as now, there was 
‘ marriage, and ordination, and the last unction,’ we demur and deny. 
We do not so read the New Testament. And yet very candidly Mr. 
Oxenham says (p. 32), ‘It does not, therefore, add anything to the original 
* deposit from which that belief (the Immaculate Conception) is deduced, 
‘ or imply the claim, which every Catholic theologian would absolutely 
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‘ repudiate in her name, to the possession on the Church’s part of a fresh 
‘* or continuous revelation.’ 

Accepting, therefore, Mr. Oxenham’s own canon, we think that he has 
affirmed much to be legitimate development which, by every fair test of 
original meaning, must be deemed the illicit accretion which he disavows. 
Itis surely the alchemy of transmutation rather than the logic of develop- 
ment when Mr. Oxenham says (p. 36) ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
‘ for theirs is the kingdom of Savon, is the statement of a principle of 
‘which the Franciscan and Cistercian orders were a natural and legiti- 
‘mate expression.’ ‘Or take the famous passage (Matt. xix., 12) which 
* contains in germ the idea of celibacy as a Christian grace.’ 

One other remark. Mr. Oxenham not only confuses the true theory 
of development, but vitiates it by assuming that the authorization of 
dogmatic conclusions rests with any organized church, more specificall 
with the Church of Rome. ‘ demuaitie development, once authori- 
‘ tatively sealed by the judgment of the Church, can never pass away, 
‘except as being merged in a higher and fuller realization of the same 
‘truth’ (p. 38). As well say that the imprimatur of the British Association 
is essential to authenticate developments of science, or that a conclusion 
in science, once authoritatively sealed by it, can never be reversed. Not 
more illogical would it be to identify the collective body of scientific 
men with the British Association than the collective body of Christian 
men with the Church of Rome, or with any ecclesiastical organization. 
She originated in a schism; she is but a section. Even if it could be esta- 
blished, that authority to authenticate the conclusions of Christian think- 
ing were committed to any organized ecclesiasticiam, by: what -evicence 
can the Church of Rome make good its claim tv be. that ecelesiastitism. . 
Will Mr. Oxenham tell us what is the Charch+-# dol 2cxAnoia? » Hew 
does he define it? How does he demonstrate it}. Like most wviters.of: 
his school, he quietly assumes that it is the Churtn of Rome ; but where 
is the proof? Protestantism needs for its conversion only this demon- 
stration. Often demanded, it is strange that it should not be forth- 
coming. Neither Dr. Newman nor Mr. Oxenham attempts to produce 
it. What, again, are the conditions and forms of authentication? Mr. 
Oxenham candidly admits (p. 33) that ‘The growth or even universal 
‘ prevalence of an opinion in the Church is no necessary evidence of its 
‘truth.’ Whatthen is the evidence, and who are the authorized judges ? 
Some of the facts connected with even the articles of the creeds are very 
awkward. Will Mr. Oxenham undertake the ecclesiastical defence of 
the filioque article of the Nicene Creed, imposed upon the Church four 
centuries after the fourth Gicumenical Council had authoritatively pro- 
mulgated the creed without it, and declared that so it taught the perfect 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and after it had anathematized any one who 
should add to or take from it. This, moreover, every Pope on oath 
bound himself to teach; and yet the filioque clause, after being sur- 
reptitiously introduced in the sixth century, was insisted upon by 
Charlemagne in the eighth, and universally accepted by the Church 
in the eleventh, the Council notwithstanding. Will Mr. Oxenham justify 
the imposition by authority of the metaphysical theory of the Divine 
nature expressed by the word époovcws. What, again, is the origin 
and authority of the so-called Athanasian Creed, and who made its 
horrible comminations binding upon Christian men? Questions such as 
these go much deeper than Mr. Oxenham’s reasonings, and must be 
answered before his claim of ecclesiastical authority to test and deter- 
mine theological development can be allowed. He passes swiftly, but 
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none the less perilously, over thin ice. Either any given ecclesias- 
tical organization has conclusive authority in matters of doctrine or it 
has not, and the best test is the doctrines already formulated. To 
claim authority only with such qualifications and limitations as Mr. 
Oxenham and Dr. Newman are compelled to admit, is really to claim 
nothing. Their so-called authority is at the utmost only a moral presump- 
tion, such as is constituted by the consentaneous judgments of a large 
number of Christian men. The acceptance of Christian doctrine as the 
result of theological development is one thing; power exercised by an 
ecclesiastical organization to insist upon its acceptance is another thing, 
and the thing to be proved. But our whole theory of the Church differs 
so hopelessly from that of Mr. Oxenham that argument on this point is 
almost futile. Not only do we think the development of theological 
science to be independent of any organized church councils, consensus of 
theologians, or formulated creeds, we can conceive of such at any given 

eriod as being erroneous; so as ata future period to have to be reversed, 
Tike the Ptolemaic system in science: This may not be very likely. The 
ordinary laws of developing intelligence being considered, growth is not 
often abruptly arrested or reversed; but there is in the supposition 
nothing inconsistent with either human experience or the divine order, or 
promise. As of the general progress of human life, so of the progress of 
the Church—the totality of the faithful—progress, even under Divine 
teaching, is accomplished by hypotheses, and the experiments of error, 
as well as by positive demonstrations of truth. 


und Pasioral Theology. By G. T. SHepp, 
DID." ‘Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co. 


Skedd’s adiuirable yolutnes on the ‘ History of Christian Doctrine’ 
ill-inctice “Englisl as weli’as‘ American Divines to listen with much 
attention to his prelections on the art of preaching and the duties of the 
pastor. There is not much originality in the views here presented, and 
at times the author descends to extreme commonplace. Throughout, he 
seems to us to err by the professional tone he adopts, and by the assump- 
tion that the preacher can learn his great duties in much the same way 


- that a ——— or a lawyer can acquire the needed information and 
accompli 


shments they may desire for the practice of their profession. 
The idea that any man can become a real orator, still less a preacher of 
the Gospel of Christ, by attending to any number of admirable rules, 
and setting himself to this task as he might to the task of translating 
Livy, or mastering the Arabic verb, is a great mistake. The art-student 
may, by industry, conquer the laws of perspective, and by long practice 
may acquire great precision in the use of his tools; his observation may 
become more accurate, and his manipulation of colour more dexterous ; 
but no careful analysis made for him of the functions of high art, and 
no mere obedience to rule, will ever make him an artist. We presume 
that Dr. Shedd, throughout these lectures, must imagine himself to be 
addressing those who possess the vision and faculty divine, and if so, a 
great deal of his advice is superfluous. Notwithstanding these deduc- 
tions, however, there is much in the volume that students for the 
ministry will find of value. The first chapter, on ‘The relation of Sacred 
* Eloquence to Biblical Exegesis,’ appears to us to be brilliant, forcible, 
and true; and the emphasis which the author lays on the avthority with 
which a thorough exegesis and comprehensicn of God’s written Word 
will endow the human mind, is of great importance in an age when, on 
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the one hand, hierarchical pretensions limit the divine commission to 
those who can claim apostolic succession; and when, on the other, self- 
ordained insipidity is urging its own sentimental moods as an adequate 
divine informant of snakina: The Christian congregation cares little 
for the personal speculations of any reverend neophyte; but no congre- 
gation would resist clear and forcible interpretation of Scripture. The 
general maxims for sermonising are some of them very admirable, and 
of these there are none more important than the pertinent remarks of 
Dr. Shedd on the cultivation of a homiletic, mental habit; while his 
condemnation of skeleton-stealing, and other dishonest practices of the 
pulpit is sound and faithful. The ‘special maxims’ for sermonising 
appear to us to involve, in many instances, grave impossibilities, and 
some of the rules savour of quackery. 

There are some admirable remarks in the chapter on the ‘plan of a 
sermon, and also on that on extemporaneous preaching, by which the 
author clearly means the extemporization of the expression of a 
thoroughly well-prepared discourse, proceeding from a well-stored, 
highly sensitive, and truly eloquent man. Such extempore productions 
as those which our author recommends are, as he justly says, as likely 
to be methodical, harmonious, powerful, and complete as the written 
compositions of the same preacher. The classes whom he seeks to benefit 
- this chapter must, however, be possessed of very high faculties. 
They are, ‘in the glow of the heart nt tempest and whirlwind of feeling, 
‘ to reject all thoughts that do not strictly belong to the subject, and 
‘ words that do not precisely convey the cool, clear thought of the cool, 
‘clear head. The orator must be able to “check his thunder in mid- 
* “volley.” Would that we had many reachers who had these volleys of 
thunder to check! The chapter on ‘ The Preacher and Hearer’ is very 
much to the point, and defends the true position that ‘ eloquence in its 
‘ highest forms and effects is a joint product of two factors—of an elo- 
‘ quent speaker and eloquent hearer ;’ that ‘his many words presuppose 
‘some fuel in the souls to whom they are addressed.’ Ina high tone of 
spiritual philosophy and powerful speculation our author discusses this 
great subject. The chapter ‘on liturgical cultivation’ seems to us far 
from effective or comprehensive, and leaves a great deal unsaid on which 
we should have been glad to have received Dr. Shedd’s views. The 
remaining chapters on ‘ pastoral theology’ give an excellent enumeration 
of the duties of the modern pastor; and the volume as a whole is well 
adapted to ventilate afresh the theme on which so much has been said, 
to define the duties and functions and excellencies of a class of men who 
more than any other are exposed to criticism. Dr. Shedd’s book con- 
trasts admirably with many treatises on similar topics; he does not 
spice his remarks with a record of the incongruities, follies, and shame 
¢ - pulpit, but dilates with enthusiasm on its nobler side and its high 
ideal. 


The Metaphors of St. Paul. By Joun S. Howson, D.D., Dean 
of Chester. London: Strahan & Co. 


Mere philology will never give us the full meaning of an ancient 
author. Language is the medium of communication between different 
minds, and, therefore, is always a function of the mind of the hearer as 
well as the speaker. A textual interpretation will often lead us pon © 
unless we take into consideration the circumstances under which an old 
document was penned. The same thing may be said of that large ele- 
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ment of all speech, the metaphor and allusion, which at certain times 
and places have acquired a special conventional signification. Our 
author has selected four groups of metaphors which abound in the Epistles 
of St. Paui. They consist of references, more or less remote, to ‘Roman - 
‘ Soldiers,’ ‘ Classical Architecture,’ ‘Ancient Agriculture,’ and ‘Greek 
‘Games.’ Dean Howson is an accomplished scholar and careful student 
of Holy Scripture ; and his knowledge of the four themes that have been 
mentioned enable him to throw much valuable light upon the writings of 
the great apostle. These elucidations have an evidential and an ethical 
value. Thus, for instance, as our author shows, the letters written from 
Rome, after Paul had been much thrown into the society of the Roman 
soldiers, bristle with metaphors, which derive their piquancy from know- 
ledge of the soldier's dress, arms, manners, and spirit; and the letter 
addressed to Ephesus reveal the apostle’s vivid appreciation of the archi- 
tectural claims of that famous city by appropriate references to it. ‘The 
vein of ore, which our author has struck with great skill, would yield 
much treasure if pursued farther. 


Misread Passages of Scripture. By the Rev. J. Batnwin Brown, 
B.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


This is one of the most striking and admirable volumes which have 
issued from the pen of Mr. Baldwin Brown. We have already referred 
to the separate discourses as they appeared in the pages of the ‘ Pulpit 
‘ Analyst.’ The author has chosen eight or nine texts that are often used 
to establish positions with which they have nothing to do, has fur- 
nished the true key to their comprehension, and, in his vivid and burning 
style, has evoked new and practical lessons. ‘No place of repentance,’ 
s The curse of the ground,’ ‘ Where the tree falleth there it shall lie,’ have 
much interested us. We are restrained by lack of space from making 

uotations, and by the great variety of topic from more general comment. 
earnestness breathes through every discourse. Perhaps so deep is 
Mr. Brown’s recognition of evil in the earth, and of the cruciality of the 
tests to which eternal order and mysterious, fathomless love are submitting 
us, that the melancholy wail is rather more audible than the note of cheer 
and help. Much pondering on life as a whole, on humanity as‘a race, on 
the contrasts of the ideal and the actual, on the deep undertones of God’s 
revelation, must make us sad. Our ecstasies and our hopes, our moods 
and our songs, do not staunch the bleeding heart, nor quench the fires of 
sin, nor turn a grim, palpable darkness into daylight. 


Dean Alford’s Greek Testament. With English Notes ; intended 
for the Upper Forms of Schools or for Pass-men at the 
Universities. Abridged by Braptey H. Atrorp, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Abridgements sometimes injure standard works, by taking their place 
in general literature. The work before us will not have this effect. It 
supplies, in one crown octavo volume, the text of the later editions of 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament. Where rival texts are thought by the 
editor to be of equal diplomatic authority with that determined upon by 
the dean, the parallel text is inserted in the margin; without, however, 

iving the authority for either the one or the other. This, however, is 
one very sparingly, e.g., even the Geos in 1 Tim. iii. 16 is not referred to ; 
and not a single reference of a critical kind occurs in the whole of the 
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Gospel of Matthew. The prolegomena are very brief—too brief, we think, 
to be of much use; but the notes seem well selected, and are exhibited 
with care and suggestiveness, reminding one at times of the pregnant 
conciseness of ‘ Bengel’s Gnomon.’ There are scarcely any references to 
the literature of exegesis, and this for young scholars is a great advan- 
tage. The volume is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is 
designed, and will promote that extensive reading and careful translation 


of the Greek Testament, which is the true preparation for a more profound 
treatment of the Sacred writings. 


The Rector and his Friends. Dialogues on some of the Leading 
Religious Questions of the Day. London: Bell and Daldy. 


After the manner of the author of ‘Friends in Council,’ the writer brings 
together three or four friends of the rector—a lawyer, the squire, and 
a couple of clergymen of different schools, and constructs for them 
a dialogue in which ‘ Ritualism,’ ‘Ecce Homo,’ ‘ Miracles and special 
Providence,’ ‘the Real Presence,’ and similar subjects are discusse:]. 
His method has its advantages, although nothing can be more perilous to 
the good sense and impartiality of a writer. He is strongly tempted to 
i weak arguments into the mouths of advocates of opinions differing 
rom hisown. The writer of this book has not wholly escaped this; we 
are sometimes provoked at the nonsense which he makes his interlocutors 
utter. The prevailing characteristic of the book, however, is strong good 
sense, and creditable fairness. Sometimes the friends talk like a book, 
far too learned and elaborately for any conceivable dinner-table conver- 
sition. This, however, is to be expected, talk that was real and natural 
would hardly be worth printing. Somewhat of preaching must be 
allowed; and to many readers sermons and essays broken by interlocu- 
tions are thereby made the more readable. Dialogue has this advan- 
tage that it enies the writer to put into the lips of his friends many 
things which may be burning in his own heart, but which, nevertheless, 
he would not like to say didactically in an essay. The author is intelli- 
gent and fair, for the most part he has mastered the arguments on all 
sides the question, and he puts them strongly and suggestively, although 
sometimes even he must feel that they receive no complete or satisfac- 
tory reply. 


The whole Works as yet recovered of the most Rev. Father in God 
Robert Leighton, D.D., &e., to, which is prefixed a Life of the 
Author, and of his Father. By Wiux1tam West, B.A. 


Vol. II. Sermons and Charges. London: Longmans and 
Co. 


Archbishop Leighton has attained a position in modern estimation 
which makes all praise superfluous. He could have been no common 
Christian concerning whom Burnet could say he ‘ had the greatest eleva- 
‘tion of soul, the largest compass of knowledge, the most mortified and 
‘most heavenly disposition, that I ever yet saw in mortal; that had the 
‘ greatest parts as well as virtues, with the perfectest humility, that I ever 
‘sawin man.’ And Dr. Miles, ‘I bless God I ever met with Archbishop 
‘ Leighton’s works. There is a spirit in them I never met with in any 
‘human writings; nor can I read many lines in them without being 
‘moved.’ And Bishop Jebb, ‘We must confess that Leighton was a 
NO, XCVIII. Ss 
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‘ human seraph ; uniting the solar warmth with the solar light, unde ardet, 
‘unde lucet; and throughout exhibiting the purest, most unmingled 
‘ goodness.’ And Dr. Jerment, ‘The trees of knowledge and of life, 
‘ laden with the choicest fruits, were never, perhaps, more closely united 
‘ than in the writings of Leighton. He will not suffer by comparison 
‘ with any divine in any age.’ 

And he could have been no common thinker whom Coleridge designated 
as ‘ Plato glorified by St. Paul;’ ‘That true Father of the Church of 
‘ Christ ;’ and who drew up his “ Aids to Reflection” chiefly that he might 
* exhibit from the works oF Leighton, who, perhaps, of all our learned 
‘ Protestant theologians best deserves the title of a spiritual divine, an 
‘ instructive and affecting picture of the contemplations, reflections, con- 
‘ flicts, consolation, and monitory experiences ofa philosophic and richly 
‘ gifted mind.’ 

When the life which Mr. West promises is before us we may give some 
account of the man. Mr. West has undertaken a complete edition of his 
works. His MSS., which was written solely for his own use, were given 
to the world in a very careless way, and at different intervals. According 
to Mr. West, the editions of his works hitherto printed, are ‘ full of errors 
‘ ofevery kind.’ His works, therefore, require a great amount of editorial 
labour. The comment on Peter alone having been ‘corrected in several 
thousand places.’ Some of the sermons froma MS. in the Bodleian, 
and some letters in this volume, have never before been published. 
Leighton’s MSS. and leaf-notes have been carefully examined. The 
volume before us is printed in clear type, and on good paper, the sermons 
are carefully annotated, and promises an edition that shall leave nothing to 
be desired, but that shall be worthy of a man whom the greatest thinkers 
and the devoutest saints have alike delighted to honour. 


Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin Luruer. 
Translated and Arranged by the Author of ‘Chronicles of 
the Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


In touching ‘In Memoriam,’ in the shape of two quotations from Luther 
to Amsdorf and to Justus Jonas, Mrs. Charles delicately indicates the 
great desolation of her home and heart under which these watchwords 
have been compiled. Let her be assured that thousands have sympathized 
with her of whom she never heard. Jean Paul says, ‘ Luther's prose is a 
hélf-battle ; few deeds equal his words.’ Under the conception of life as 
a warfare, Mrs. Charles has arranged her collection of sentences from 
Luther under five divisions—‘The Battle Field,’ ‘Words for the Day’s 
March,’ ‘ Words for the Halting-places,’ ‘Words for the Wounded,’ 
‘Words of Victory,’ each division having a number of sub-divisions, 
various enough to include in their range almost every variety of topic. 
Preeminently was Luther a soldier, and his life a warfare. ‘Euer Leben 
ist eine Ritterschaft’ is his own great word, and a fitting motto for this 
book. The extracts are made chiefly from De Wette’s edition of Luther's 
German and Latin letters. Other sources have also contributed; some- 
times only a sentence is extracted—an axiom, terse even to baldness; 
rometimes half a page. We are made to feel as we turn over the pages 
low thoroughly true Jean Paul’s words are, and what a true, noble, 
mighty, many-sided man he was, courageous as a hero, tender as a 
woman. The easy epigrammatic weight and power of Luther’s speech 
was wonderful. Probably he shows to more advantage in extracted 
sentences than in a continuous discourse. Certainly these apothegms. 
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are very great and suggestive ‘ guesses at truth;’ only Hare’s were framed 
and finished epigrams, Luther’s are unconscious, and are extracted from 
essays, letters, and discourses. This book, therefore, is akin to his 
‘ Table Talk,’ and will live side by side with it. 


Congregational History, 1200—1567. By Joun 
D.D. London: John Snow & Co. 


The author of this volume is known to have been, for many years, 
engaged in collecting materials, illustrative of the struggles and growth 
of what are commonly denominated Congregational principles. When we 
met with the announcement of the present work, our expectations were 
highly raised; and we looked for some of the earlier annals of Congrega- 
tional Coavebas in this country, exhibited under the light of a new and 
original investigation of ancient documents. Certainly the title, ‘ Con- 
gregational History,’ indicated that the book would be a history of what 
is generally understood by the word Congregationalism. This, however, 
is not the case. The period to which Dr. Waddington limits himself is 
from 1200 to 1567, a period when organized Congregationalism, such as 
obtains amongst us now, had no existence—at least, not until the very close 
of the period. In this volume, extending over a period of four centuries, 
we have, perhaps, all that the most energetic and patient industry can 
bring together, bearing upon that ecclesiastical issue, which since the 
Reformation has developed itself into an organized congregational form. 
Here and there, the author detects and reveals distinct notices, in the 
pre-reformation period, of religious congregations, independent of the 
state, and also independent of the hierarchy, fighting for life in the 
midst of opposition, or rather patiently suffering persecution in the sup- 
port of principles which they implicitly and practically held, but which 
they did not perfectly comprehend. Such persons were held together 
by spiritual sympathies, more than by definite ecclesiastical convictions ; 
and thus separation might be the result of necessity more than of choice. 
They were forced by circumstances into the position which they occu- 

ied, and thus passed through that providential discipline which, in 
hidden ways, is ever culturing important and latent principles, and leading 
‘ the blind by a way they know not.’ Some of these humble groups of 
simple-minded believers contained the purest Christians then on earth. 
Dean Hook, quoted by Dr. Waddington, justly observes, ‘ Feelings of 
‘ great indignation were aroused in good and pious people who still sanc- 
‘ tified by their presence the villages and towns of the land. The ten, 
‘the forty, the eighty, for whom a town or a village was spared, the 
‘ seventy thousand in Israel, who, in the worst of times, remained true 
‘ to their God and loyal to their Saviour.’ But there is no evidence, that 
we can find, of these people forming themselves into organized churches 
of the congregational, as distinguished from the presbyterian order ; 
although they may be said to have been pioneers in the pathway of 
modern voluntaryism. a 

Dr. Waddington has picked out, from the history and writings of the 
Reformers in England and on the Continent, a great deal of information 
before little noticed, bearing upon ecclesiastical opinions now held by 
Free Churches. For instance, he gives at considerable length, the story 
of Francis Lambert, of Avignon, a very remarkable man, who arrives at 
the following conclusions, most startling at the time they were pro- 
pounded, (a.p. 1524.) ‘ The Church can only be taught and governed by the 
‘ Word of its Chief Shepherd.’ ‘ Let no one believe, that by a a we 
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‘understand anything than a simple minister of the Word of God.’ 
‘Each Church should elect it own pastor.’ ‘If a bishop cause any 
‘scandal, let him be deposed by the Church., ‘On every Sunday, lIct 
* there be, in some suitable place, an assembly of all the men who are in 
‘ the number of the saints, to regulate with the bishop, according to God's 
* Word, all the affairs of the Church.’ ‘A general synod shall be held 
‘annually, for the direction of all the Churches in the country.’ ‘ All 
‘the pastors are its natural members; but each Church shall further 
* elect from its body a man full of the spirit, and of faith, to whom it 
‘ shall entrust its powers for all that is in the jurisdiction of the synod.’ 
(p. 378). It is very true that D’Aubigné had given these theses before, 
and Dr. Waddington only copies from his pages; but the latter author 
may claim the credit of pointing the moral, and also of furnishing addi- 
tional particulars to those graphically pourtrayed by the Swiss historian. 
We have not space to follow our author through other interesting and 
valuable notices of the same kind, in which, in almost all instances, he 
indicates the most significant sentences by printing them in italics. 

But, whilst there are several portions of the book relating directly to an- 
ticipations of Congregational principles, by far the larger portion of this 
thick volume, comprising 748 pages, refers but remotely to the subject inti- 
mated by the title page. Dr. Waddington dwells at considerable length 
upon the corruptions of Christendom previous to the Reformation; upon 
protests made by godly men against the errors and abuses of the Church; 
upon indications of spiritual life, at the same time, in obscure quarters ; 
upon instances of the doctrine of the sufficiency of scripture; and upon 
the maintenance, by some theologians, of the identity of bishops and 
presbyters. With respect to the latter point, he cites a declaration 
signed by Cromwell, two archbishops, eleven bishops, and twenty divines 
and canonists, in which they say, ‘There is no mention made of any 
* degrees or distinctions in orders, but only deacons or ministers, and of 
* priests or bishops; nor is there any word spoken of any other ceremony 
‘used in the conferring of this sacrament but one of prayer and the 
‘ imposition of the bishop’s hands’ (p. 561). The fact of the declaration 
being made is ushered in on the table of contents, under the title of ‘A 
* Remarkable Declaration of Congregational Principles.’ But all tht 
the declaration maintains is held by Presbyterians, and Wesleyans, and 
many Episcopalians, as well as by those designated Congregationalists, 
whether Baptist or Pedobaptist. The identity of bishops and deacons 
is not distinctive of Congregationalism ; and the same may be said of 
some other things, which the author notices as congregational principles. 
They are held by Congregationalists, but they are also held by many 
others beside. All the Free Churches of the present day may find in 
this volume indications of their ecclesiastical ancestry ; and it would have 
helped to give the work much wider currency, had it borne a broader 
and more appropriate designation. If we regard it as a_ historical 
introduction to the study of the annals of modern Free Churches, 
it must be pronounced wanting in definiteness and precision, and in that 
philosophical spirit, which is still more needful in writing a history of 
principles than in writing a history of facts. Considerable portions of 
the book might have been spared with advantage. Of course, Protes- 
tantism Lee ep for Nonconformity ; but to show this, it is not needful 
to go over the whole story of the facts connected with the transition from 
Popery to Protestantism. The last four chapters are much more ad 
rem than the chapters preceding, and contain a large amount of valuable 
apposite information. 
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We had intended to examine certain estimates of characters and 
events, respecting which we differ from the author, but the space allotted 
for this notice forbids our doing so. 

Of the great labour expended on the volume there can be no doubt. 
We fully appreciate the truth of Dr. Waddington’s remark. ‘ Work of 
‘ this nature involves an amount of care, toil, and expense, that none can 
‘ properly estimate but those who have made a similar attempt to fathom 
‘ the depth of an obscure and too much neglected history.’ Should this 
book attain a circulation far beyond that enjoyed by most of its class, 
the author will never receive any pecuniary return adequate to his 
labours ; and his chief reward, under any circumstances, will be the tes- 
timony of a good conscience, and the grateful memory of toil devoted to 
the acquisition of truth. For our part, we render him sincere thanks. 

Before we close, we may be allowed to say, that the following fact 
should be borne in mind by all inquirers into our ecclesiastical history. 
Congregationalism has two sides, negative and positive, one in the 
form of protest against surrounding abuses; the other in the form of 
active obedience to divine authority. The former is destructive of evil, 
the latter is constructive of good. Both are essential to sound and 
healthy Congregationalism. Secessions from other communities, with 
severe criticisms of their faults, may make congregations of separatists ; 
but they are not suflicient to constitute an Apostolic Congregational 
Church. : Definite form, definite government, definite organization, 
definite internal relations, are necessary for the support of pretensions 


L 

by any community to resemble the New Testament type. Therefore, 
1 in our inquiries touching the revival of Congregationalism in modern 
: times, we should distinguish between the two sides of the subject, and 
. also distinguish between the two different lines in which, possibly, our 
, ancestry may run. Mere separatists, by protesting against the errors 
f and corruptions of their age, may have prepared for our present position, 
" and even our present existence ; but our noblest character and work, as 
> men who are to build up English Christendom in faith and virtue, is 
; derived, as far as it regards historical succession, from those who, after 
7 the Reformation, show an enlightened study of scripture, and thereby 
t arrived at positive conclusions respecting congregational polity, as well 
" as congregational worship. 

8 The Church of Christ. A Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordi- 
df nances, Discipline, and Government of the Christian Church. 
“ By the late James Bannerman, D.D., Professor of Apolo- 
! getics and Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
e Edited by his Son. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

1 It is eons not to admire the comprehensive and exhaustive treat- 
. ment which the lamented and oar author of these elaborate 
it volumes has here given to a subject of great difficulty and high polemic. 
of Though there exists an almost boundless literature touching the various 
nf matters that have fallen under our author's review, yet we could scarcely 
eg point to any single work which has embraced so large a group of these 
al closely related themes, and in which that relation is more consistently 
mm exhibited and maintained. The careful editorial superintendence of the 
id son of this laborious scholar has augmented the literary value of the 
le volumes, and, in a prefatory note, the reader is assured by Dr. Candlish, 


of a fact, which is conspicuous on every page, that Dr. Bannerman was 
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rofoundly acquainted with the precise position held by the great Free 
hurch secession from the National Scotch Church. With the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, as his authoritative interpreter of Holy 
Scripture and of Christian antiquity ; and with the theoretical position 
of the Free Church, as at least a standing witness to an unattained ideal 
relation between the Church and the State, our author has discussed, 
with admirable taste, temper, and religious earnestness, the Presbyterian 
conception of the Church, its functions, its powers, its sacraments, its 
officers. He takes occasion to contrast his own views with those of the 
Romanish or High Church party, on the one hand, and with the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational view of ecclesiastical matters on the other ; 
and though we constantly differ from him, and feel that his hand is laid 
quite as eavily upon the Congregational as upon Roman Catholic ideas, 
we bear willing testimony to the great fairness of his treatment, the 
hristian courtesy with which he throws down his wager of battle, and 
his obvious unwillingness to misrepresent or undervalue his opponents. 
The capital point on which much of his subsequent condemnation of 
Congregational Church order turns is the existence of what the Con- 
fession of Faith calls ‘the Visible Church,’ as distinct from the invisible 
and Catholic assembly of the Firstborn; the elect body, purchased by 
the blood of Christ, and filled with His spirit, as distinct from the Church 
in one locality, or the special congregation of Christian believers. ‘The 
exceeding vagueness of the definition of the Westminster Divines that it 
is ‘ all who throughout the world profess the true religion, together with 
‘their children’ becomes still more shadowy and unsatisfactory, as soon 
as our author grasps it in his logical vice ; and it is made to involve ‘ the 
‘federal relation to Christ of all professing Christians.’ Taking the 
term with Dr. Liddon, to mean ‘the totality of regenerated souls,’ or still 
better, using it in the broad sense in which Neander adopts it, of all the 
influence exerted by Christian thought upon human affairs, upon life, 
literature, art, law, worship, and of the obvious, though indirect effects 
roduced upon the world of men and things, by the leaven of the king- 
om of God, it becomes possible to pourtray its features, and to call the 
record ‘General Church History ;’ but to make the visible Church of 
Christ to consist of the sum total of all existing and contending Church 
organisations involves some strange parodoxes. It lands our author in 
the absurd position that exclusion from any Christian society excludes 
| the privileges of the Catholic Church. Consequently the excom- 
municated Vaudois and all the other victims of Romish intolerance, the 
disowned Quakers, the mutually anathematised Anglican, Greek, and 
Roman Catholics, to say nothing of Baptists and Methodists ejected 
from the Church of England, were all ipso facto unchurched. Again, 
the corollary which he draws from this definition of the visible Church, 
namely, that all office-bearers belong to the entire Catholic Church is 
irrational and impracticable. Primitive Methodist orders do not give 
admission to the Presbytery of Glasgow; a Congregational bishop or 
deacon cannot enter ad eundem either as a matter of fact, or with show 
of justice, into the Lower House of Convocation. The definition only 
applies in any practical sense to an ideal Presbyterian community over- 
spreading the world, and ignoring all other forms of Church life. We 
doubt whether those who originally produced it would have been willing 
to reckon the Roman Church per se, to consist of those who profess the 
true religion. In dealing with membership in the visible Church, Dr. 
Bannerman insists on the serious mistake made by Independents in 
endeavouring to institute a pure communion, and to rene 5 the Church 
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in any locality as coincident with those who have become conscious of 
regeneration and divine life. He speaks as though Independents pro- 
fessed to have infallible standards by which they could judge between 
the outward and inward life, or as if they presumed to search the heart. 
Doubtless there has been a time in their history when Congregational 
churches have demanded even more than a credible profession of faith, 
together with corresponding consistency of Christian character; they 
may at times have ventured to pry into the sacred and secret recesses of 
personal religious experience, and insisted on hearing, through their 
executive, if not publicly from the candidates for Church membership, a 
recital of the agonies or raptures of their repentance unto life eternal. 
In some places they may do so still, but their theory of Church 
fellowship does not involve such scrutiny, and may be completely 
satisfied with a spiritual interpretation of the definition of church mem- 
bership which Dr. Bannerman demands. It is of high importance to the 
Independent Church that it should consist of true men, who do not profess 
one thing and mean another, to whom the profession of faith is a great 
reality, who mean by ‘faith in Christ’ not an orthodox creed, but a new life, 
and of those who do not disprove such faith by their conduct. It is 
through the united action of such persons that Congregationalists believe 
that the mind and rule of the great Head of the Church are graciously 
revealed; that the call to the ministry is conveyed, and the order of the 
ministry conferred. Our author returns to this subject in Part II. ¢.1. 
where he seems to think that there is no normal power which is to adjust 
the rival tendencies at work in a Congregational church between a power- 
ful pastor, a compact body of deacons, and a turbulent pene 8 But 
it is here that the principle of pure communion is practically the pledge of 
a higher guidance than either of these tendencies can supply, and our 
author seems to forget that Congregationalists believe that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the true and only Head of the Church, and that He is as likely 
—_ in the consenting and devout congregation of believers as in the 

ierarchical synod legislating for them. We fear that our author's love 
of systematizing,'and his disposition to see in Independency the antithesis 
or antinomy to Roman or High Church theories, induces him sometimes 
to exaggerate these two extremes with the laudable desire to make Pres- 
byterianism appear to occupy the juste milieu. It would be impossible 
to discuss here a tithe of the matters on which Dr. Bannerman dilates— 
butit would be impossible for us to pass by the author’s ingenious 
argument for the friendly connection of this mysterious shadowy entity 
ealled the visible Church with the State. He argues at first with com- 
mendable zeal for the essential distinction of the two powers. He 
condemns Erastus: on the one hand, and Rome on the other, for their 
confusion of them, or their unlawful subordination of the one to the 
other. Their entire and essential independence was not perceived by 
Hooker, was ignored by Paley, and has been repudiated by Arnold, and 
Stanley, but he argues from this mutual independence (1) the lawfu/- 
ness of their connection, because there is a large province where State 
and Church have common duties; such for instance as upholding tie 
moral law—a very questionable argument—as further, because they will 
consist, to a large extent, of the same individuals; and because they were 
thus connected in the Old Testament times. ‘hen he argues (2) the 
duty of their connection—chiefly on the theory which Mr. Gladstone has 
shown that he cannot sustain even in Christian England, viz., that the 
civil magistracy is bound, in the exercise of its corporate conscience, to 
own or reject the Revealed Word of God. We have so recently commented 
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at great lenyth, on the hopeless failure of this argument, that we shall 
not return to it. Dr. Bannerman perpetually shifts his ground from 
religion to the visible Church, when from the sanctity of oaths, marriage, 
Sabbath observance, and the rights of conscience, he argues the necessity 
of the connection of Church and State. The whole of his argument on 
the latter head, however applicable it may be to Scotland, would utterly 
break down in France, England, and America. Surely he must exclaim, 
tant pis pour les faits, when he tries to show that only where this connec- 
tion is religiously maintained is liberty of conscience undisturbed. All 
legislation has tended steadily towards the neutrality of the State in 
matters of faith, and never were the rights of conscience more in the 
ascendant. Conscience does not depend on ecclesiastical sanction; the 
disposition to reverse it has been « perpetual protest against ecclesiastico- 
civil usurpations. 

There is very much in these elaborate and somewhat diffuse volumes 
with which we heartily concur. ‘The points on which Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists agree are far more numerous and fundamental than 
those in which they differ. We believe the lamented author did his best 
to understand the position of the latter, and to confute it, but we see here 
and there that he has judged a little too hastily as to the authorities, 
whom Independents would regard as their mouthpieces. We cannot see 
that anything answering to his idea of the visible Church exists in our 


world. If we are right, much of his argument falls hopelessly to the 
ground. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Ker, Glasgow. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas. 


It is something to have the languid and resigned feeling with which, 
in the discharge of editorial duties, we open a volume of sermons, occa- 
sionally surprised into interest and warmed into admiration. There are 
sermons and sermons, sermons that certainly ought not to be printed, 
and that one would hope were never written, but only reported, and 
sermons which embody the highest culture, the noblest thought, and the 
choicest eloquence in our literature. We do not claim for Mr. Ker’s 
sermons quite all this, but we aflirm concerning them that they are such 
as we are favoured with only very rarely. All good sermons are now 
compared to Robertson’s, and possibly all sermon writers since him have 
drunk in his spirit. Mr. Ker is of his school, and with the exception 
of the posthumous sermons of Mr. E. L. Hull, we have met with none so 
worthy of standing by his side. Mr. Ker’s thought, although perfectly 
simple and natural, is fresh and bold, and if it may not claim absolute 
originality, it may yet claim that distinctive individuality which indicates 
the honest and vigorous independent thinker, who, whatever he may owe 
to other men, owes it only as all life owes nutriment. His style is quiet 
and chaste, everything is said with the utmost simplicity, but also with 
a refined beauty which works like a spell. There is scarcely a fine 
sentence in the volume, but neither is there a common-place sentence. 
Everything is quietly, easily, naturally produced and set forth; but its 
qualities of thoughtfulness, suggestiveness, and strength, are those which 
ordinary men would vainly strive after. Mr. Ker is athoroughly-cultured 
man, and yet uncompromisingly and devoutly evangelical. His thought 
and reading have led him to an unhesitating acceptance of the great 
verities of the Evangelical creed, not, however, in any creed shape, but 
in their thorough adaptation to the nature and necessities of human 
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souls. The doctrine is everywhere humanized, and presented in vital 
forms of human need and experience. Mr. Ker preaches, not because 
he must deliver sermons, but because he has thoroughly received into his 
own soul the things of Christ, and feels their fitness and power for 
redeeming the souls of others ; out of the fulness of his heart he speaks, 
and he speaks unconventionally, thoughtfully, gracefully, with wisdom, 
beauty, and power. Of Mr. Ker we never heard before this volume 
came into our hands, and our knowledge concerning him is limited to 
the information it gives. We commend it to our readers as one of the 
few volumes of modern sermons worthy of frequent perusal. 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By H. P. 
lappon, M.A. Third edition, revised. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Liddon’s reputation is abundantly justified by his printed sermons, 
and we do not wonder that they have reached a third edition. Above 
most popular preachers, Mr. Liddon combines scholarly thought with 
telling rhetoric; a free handling of ag with unqualified orthodoxy 
of Evangelical doctrine. Mr. Liddon has not, however, attained to the 
true freedom of a great preacher. He is churchy, conventional, and 
officially imposing. There is a want of air in his thought. In reading 
his discourses it is scarcely possible to forget the Church to which 
he belongs, or that he is a University authority. In this, his 
sermons contrast unfavourably with those of many Roman Catholic 
preachers, especially in France, and with those of many English 
Churchmen. Mr. Liddon is capable of better things than he has 
done. With equal reverence, he may attain to a freer handling of 
truth ; without Taiee less of an Anglican, he may become more of a 
catholic theologian. A man does not love his Church the less because he 
rises from its level to the empyrean heights of imperial truth. Mr. 
Liddon has added to this new and cheaper edition of his sermons three 
new sermons. 


Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. Memorials of St. 
Andrews’ Sundays. By the Author of the ‘ Revelations 
of a Country Parson.” London: Longmans & Co. 


We suppose Dr. Boyd must continue to publish books, but for his own 
sake and ours we heartily wish that he would be contented not to 
throw away the little literary reputation that his first two or three 
volumes won for him; either he should cease to publish, or he should 
make what he publishes worth reading. 

These sermons are that kind of easy writing which is terribly hard 
reading. They are such sermons as scores of ministers preach every 
Sunday. In every church, indeed, there are scores of men whose ordi- 
nary sermons are much more weighted with thought and much more’ 
stimulating by their freshness than these; although it may be their authors 
have not the knack of glib writing which Dr. Boyd has acquired. His 
style has degenerated into the pseudo-easy style—easy familiarity and 
commonplace that is, not easy dignity and strength ; for Dr. Boyd writes 
pages, and really says but very little. What the ‘changed aspects’ are 
we have vainly tried to discover; there is nothing novel in Dr. Boyd’s 
views of truth, nor is there anything fresh in his presentation of old 
truth. This, we fear, is another of the delusions into which he has 
fallen. His glibness is not strength, nor is everything that falls from 
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his lips original. The restrictions which in his first sermon he puts upon 
freedom of thought in religious matters, and the qualification with which 
he accepts Dr. Robertson’s doctrine, that ‘If God has given us rational 
‘ faculties, it is surely His will that we should use them,’ is certainly not 
anovelty, neither is it truth. Perhaps he deems the degree of conces- 
sion which he does make a novelty. When will men see that there are 
absolutely no restrictions to any man’s thought or investigation of reli- 
gious things save his own moral conscience and sense of responsibility to 

d? By what right, human or divine, does any Church shape a creed, 
and say to an individual student of God’s word, this is the limit’of your 
freedom to investigate and to avow conclusions? ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther. We wish Dr. Boyd would think more or write less. 


System of Christian Ethics. By Dr. G. C. A. Von Harrxss, 
Translated by Rey. A. W. Morrison, M.A., and Rev. W. 
Finpiay, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Harless belongs to what, in Germany, is called the Church party ; of 
which Hengstengberg may be regarded the Corypheus. ‘This section 
contains many eminent men who have rendered great service to the 
truth, such as Sartori, Havernick, Keil, and Philippi; but who would 
have rendered still more had they not been hindered by their ecclesiastical 
proclivities from grasping the truth in its fulness and freedom. ‘The pre- 
sent work of the author is more free from party views than his commen- 
tary on the Ephesians, and is consequently fully worthy of the selection 
made by Messrs. Clark. The fact that it has already reached the sixth 
edition in German, is sufficient to guarantee its worth, and to dispense 
with the necessity of any commendation on our part ; we shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with placing before the reader the leading features of 
the work. The German method of treating moral subjects differs widely 
from our own; we are apt to unite in treatment subjects which are 
essentially distinct, while they, through their love of system, may some- 
times be guilty of severing things which are naturally related. In English 
works, Philosophical and Christian ethics are combined, while the Germans 
carefully distinguish them. Dr. Wardlaw, in his Congregational Lectre 
on Christian Ethics, was among the first in our country to call attention 
to this distinction. This was followed by a treatise on Christian morals, 
by Samuel Spalding. But these authors, notwithstanding the title of 
their works, did not keep them apart; they only discuss general ethics 
from a Christian stand-point. In the volume before us, however, the 
distinction is most rigidly observed, while their true relation to each 
other is correctly described. Schleiermacher defines the two in the 
following words: ‘What Christian ethics enjoin is binding alone on 
* Christians; philosophical ethics claim to be binding on every one who is 
‘ able to attain insight into the philosophical principles from which they 
“are deduced.’ Much nearer the truth are the views of Harless, whd 
regards the Christian moral consciousness as the purifier, the supreme 

ide and normal devolopment of the natural moral consciousness; in 
other words, the true Christian is nothing more than the higtest form of 
man. The author maintains that Christian ethics, as dealing with the 
ficts of the Christian moral self-consciousness, must start, nut from the 
subject, but from the object, viz., Christ. He confines himself accord- 
ingly to the discussion ot Christian ethics in the narrowesv sense; and 
thus differs widely from Wiittke and Culman in dealing with the same 
subject. The latter hold that as redemption presupposes sin, and sin pre- 
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supposes the moral idea, an exhaustive treatise on Christian morals, as 
based on redemption, must treat, firstly, of morality in the state of inno- 
cence, or ideal morality ; secondly, of morality in the state of sin or 
actual morality in the natural sinful state of man; and, thirdly, of 
morality in the new life, or the moral as renewed by redemption. Harless, 
wrongly, we believe, limits himself to the last. In our opinion it places 
. Christian ethics on a nobler and firmer foundation, to show their essential 
identity with ideal ethics; for what is the former but a revelation and 
reproduction of the latter ? 

he work before us is divided into three parts, somewhat strangely 
and quaintly designated (which cannot be accurately reproduced in our 
tongue), ‘Salvation as a Boon, Salvation as a Possession, and Salvation 
in its Manifestation.’ Under the first, the author treats (1) of human life 
in its motive and rules of conduct prior to, and apart from, the manifesta- 
tions of Christin the flesh, and (2) of the entrance of the Gospel into the 
history of humanity. Under the second, he treats (1) of the entrance of 
redemption into the spiritual life of the individual; (2) of our spiritual 
struggles for the possession of redemption; and (3) of personal fitness 
for preserving it. Vode the third, or the manifestation of redemption, 
he treats (1) of Christian piety as the mother of all virtues; (2) of the 
modes of exhibiting Christian piety in practical life; and (3) of the 
fundamental forms of earthly, divinely-ordered society in their relation 
to Christian piety. To those who wish a more profound and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, we would recommend the works of Wiittke, 
C. F. Schmid, and Culman. On the whole, it would be difficult to find a 
more useful book to the Christian minister than the volume before us. 
It is a thoroughly and profoundly Christian treatise. It is full of ripe, 
deep, and fruitful thought presented in a clear, compact, and attractive 
form. Its copious references to Scripture in the original will deepen 
the reader’s acquaintance with his Greek Testament, and present many a 
passage in a new and beautiful light. 


The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. By C. P. Mason, 
B.A. London: J. Walton. 


All Mr. Mason’s educational works show that he is an enlightened 
enthusiast, and not a blind empiricist. They are no random compila- 
tions, but the fruit of independent thought guided by long experience. 
He evidently lives to teach, and does not teach to live; we, therefore, at 
all times gladly welcome whatever proceeds from his pen on this subject, 
feeling assured that it is the result of honest and independent research. 
But we are extremely glad to find such a work as the one before us at a 
time when so much is said and written against the study of the ancient 
classics, and when there is probably some danger of discarding one of the 
best appliances for mental discipline, especially if studied according to 
the plan propounded by the writer. This little volume contains a syste- 
matic attempt to apply to the Latin language those principles of gram- 
matical pees sis which were first developed in the well-known German 
grammar of Backer and, with some modifications, have been so success- 
fully applied to the English tongue by the present author. Mr. Mason 
starts with a concise and clear definition of the different parts of speech. 
To this succeeds a general and philosophical classification of the elements 
of language as the vehicle of thought. ‘Then follows a statement of the 
relations of words to ore another as the component parts of a sentence. 
This may be called the theoretical part of the work, and contains a 
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fall, clear, and logical exposition of fundamental principles. The remain- 
ing part is devoted to the illustration and application of these principles 

y numerous examples and exercises. ‘There are also interspersed 
throughout the book remarks on the nature and functions of the Latin 
particles, moods, &c., which are helpful, but not strictly relevant to the 
subject in hand. There cannot be two opinions with regard to the value 
of grammatical analysis as a mental discipline, and as furnishing a crucial 
test of the complete mastery of a language. ‘There can also be no 
reasonable doubt as to the importance of its application to the Latin 
language, especially since, in the English schools and universities, the 
students have to learn to understand and write their.own tongue chiefl 
through the study of Latin. Any one who has mastered the present wor 
will be able to analyze an English sentence just as well as the Latin. We 
do not know at what age or stage of the pupil’s progress Mr. Mason pro- 
poses to put sucha work into his hands; we should suppose after he has 
made considerable progress, and has mastered in the ordinary way the 
difficulties of long and intricate Latin sentences. If at an earlier stage, 
we feel assured that he will be utterly unable to comprehend the exposi- 
tion of principles, and will be confused, if not overwhelmed, by the 
complicated nature of the theoretical part. The only fault of Mr. Mason’s 
books is that they are, in our opinion, too hard for beginners; this is 
decidedly the case with some portions of the present work. Indeed, we 
think that a more comprehensive, philosophical, and simple arrangement 
would greatly improve some portions of the theoretical part. As it is, 
several of the divisions overlap each other, and the same parts of speech 
appear under different designations. The author loses no opportunity of 
attacking the old mode of representing the relation of words by the terms 
‘ governing ’ and ‘being governed,’ and, in some of his remarks, we con- 
fess he is somewhat prolix and pedantic. We regard those terms as only 
a convenient mode of stating in one way what Mr. Mason chooses to 
express in another. These are but small faults, while the merits of this 
little work are very considerable. We most heartily commend it to all 
who are in need of an able and practical exposition of the principles of 
grammatical analysis applied to the Latin tongue. 


The History of Israel. By Hxtnricu Ewarp. Translated from 
the German. Edited, with a Preface and Appendix, by 
Martineau, M.A. Vol. Joshua and the 
Judges. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


Ewald’s ‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel’ deserves the epithet that Dean 
Stanley applies to it—it is ‘a noble work, as powerful in its general con- 
‘ ception as it is saturated with learning down to its minutest details.’ 
«I must confess,’ says Dean Milman, ‘ that I read Ewald ever with in- 
* creasing wonder at his unparalleled ingenuity, his a learning, 
‘ but usually with decreasing conviction. I should like an Ewald to 
‘ criticise Ewald.’ But the criticism of Ewald would demand a book 
equal in bulk to his own; a daring assertion is easily and compendiously 
made, its refutation may demand pages. The constant marvel that 
Ewald awakens is the combination in him of the most extraordinary 
learning and sagacity with the most extravagant dogmatism. No history 
can possibly be more Jearned or more unphilosophical. On the strength of 
his reconstructive historical imagination, he dogmatizes in the most 
extraordinary way—ever evolving the perfect historical camel out of his 
own consciousness. He does not seem to care whether the straw for his 
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bricks is forthcoming or not; he produces them without fault, each 
bearing the cartouche of his own name; and, with what must be called 
arrogance, he denounces with the utmost contempt all who question his 
reconstructions. He can tell with the utmost precision what are the 
missing links or the hidden keys of interpretation of the narrative. 
Assuming what all admit, that the books of Moses are compiled from 
various documents, he confidently pronounces not only upon general 
and characteristic differences, but upon composite sentences, attributing 
paragraphs, even phrases, to the first, second, or ninth narrators—a feat 
which no English sckolar could achieve with even Elizabethan writers, and 
which is assuredly impossible with Hebrew writers of 4000 years ago. 
If it be possible, they were assuredly most bungling workmen, and the 
Pentateuch, as a piece of literature, must be degraded to a very low 
place indeed. 

Still Ewald’s is a wonderful book : a monument of amazing and skilful 
scholarship. No student of Israelitish history can fail to be under ver 
great obligations to him. To those who can use his great learning, his 
keen sagacity, and his acute criticisms wisely, he isinvaluable. It is but 
right to add that his impatience of those who differ from him apart, the 
tone of his work is lofty and pure, and his religious feeling reverent. 
Mr. Martineau has put in an appendix his acute disquisition on the pro- 
nunciation of the Divine name Jehovah, which with great and almost 
conclusive force he contends should be Javeh. His work as translator 
and editor is admirably done. 


The Three Irish Churches: an Historical Address, delivered at 
Zion College, on January 28, 1869. By Arruur PENRHYN 


Sranitey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: John 
Murray. 


Dean Stanley clings tenaciously and fondly to his dream of a national 
corporation of all churches and creeds, notwithstanding the overwhelm- 
ing popular feeling which has so cowed the similar notion of the doc- 
trinaire Whigs that they not only dare not propound it, but are glad to 
disavow it. It is a dream as impossible in realization as it is irreligious 
in theory and unpopular in suggestion; and yet some amiable theorists, 
unwilling to abandon their State Churchism, and recoiling from what to 
them is the unknown, and therefore dreaded voluntaryism or its alterna- 
tive, cling to it with a kind of despairing wish that the times were less 
out of joint than they are. 

In this address, however, the Dean does not say much about his theory : 
it is strictly historical. It has the great and manifold charm of all its 
writer’s historical productions. It has also their one vitiating fault— 
the tendency to generalize, not only from insufficient data, but from 
fanciful parallels and accidental analogies. It is, however, very charm- 
ing to read, and at the present moment is full of interest. 


The Reformation of the Church of England: its History, 
Principles, and Results [a.v. 1514—1547]. By the Rev. 
Joun Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ &c., &e. Riving- 
tons. 


Mr. Blunt will take his place among painstaking, truth-loving, con- 
scientious workers in the mines which have been sprung in the State 
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Paper and Record Offices ; and he has on several occasions shown that 
he knows how to marshal facts and documents, and deal in a judicial 
spirit with the angry controversies of former times. There is little 
brilliance in his style, no straining after effect in his appeals, no 
picturesque scenery introduced as a background to his historic por- 
traiture ; but this volume is very readable and instructive. The bias of 
his ‘summing-up’ is almost ludicrously apparent whenever he presents 
results or indicates the obvious reasons which have induced him to take 
up his pen. We assume that this is only the instalment of a larger work. 
If it were meant to be an adequate history of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, it would be, of course, a maimed, hollow, insincere 
statement. Any High Churchman would be conscious of a very strong 
motive for pausing in his history before he were compelled to relate the 
radical changes that were introduced during the double reactions of 
Edward’s and Mary’s and Elizabeth’s reigns ; and Mr. Blunt excludes 
with contemptuous despite all the influence of Puritanism upon the for- 
mularies, the homilies, the organization of the Church. It is a manifest 
absurdity to regard the Reformation of the Church of England as prac- 
tically completed before the Thirty-nine Articles were framed, before the 
authorized version of the Holy} Scripture was finished, before the Acts 
of Uniformity were passed ; when the ‘ Six Bloody Articles’ were unre- 
pealed, and the ‘ Institution of a Christian man’ was the authoritative 
exposition of Christian doctrine and discipline. The producing of this 
impression is, however, an apparent reason for the preparation of this 
volume; and every statement in it is surcharged with the religion of the 
Church rather than the religion of Christ. The Anglican view of the 
independence, originality, and catholicity of an English Church, which, 
in the opinion of its abettors, has remained through all changes funda- 
mentally the same in these islands, pervades every page. It is in this 
spirit that Mr. Blunt speaks with almost equal disfavour of the ‘ Roman 
‘Catholic schism’ and of Protestantism; and visits much petty disdain 
upon the founders of Nonconformist communities; whose persecutions 
and martyrdoms he disparages in much the same way that Gibbon 
was accustomed to discount the sufferings of the early Christians. The 
mines of documentary wealth are open to all; and we are continually 
receiving fresh proof of the venerable antiquity, the intense vitality, the 
continuous reappearance of men and sects who expressed a profound 
disapproval of the dominant ideas of the Church. The men who ex- 
ressed their disapproval were necessarily isolated in their work, sporadic 
in their development, and awkward in their temper. Again and again 
they were driven out of the world, chased up to Heaven by those who 
believed in the divinity that doth hedge a bishop, and the reality of the 
sacramental miracle. They have, however, during the last three hun- 
dred years proved the vitality of their principles; and the history of 
the great nations that are now springing up into rivalry with the 
fe saws that were fashioned by Roman legislation, feudal systems, and 
Papal ascendancy, will show that these principles have entered into the 
very life-blood of those great peoples. The present aspect and potency, 
even within the Church of England, of the ideas for which our forefathers 
have suffered, the religious life of the sister kingdom of Scotland, the 
service rendered by Nonconformity to English literature, divinity, and 
Christian work, migit have restrained Mr. Blunt from this sentence, with 
which he draws his remarks on this subject to an end. : 
+ © What they called ‘‘the Gospel” was at the best (this includes the Augs- 
* burg Confession and Calvin’s Institute) a cloudy, ill-defined budget of 
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‘ negations, by which they reduced the doctrines of the Sacraments and 
‘of the Ministry to nothing, and substituted in their place tedious 
‘ verbosities about faith and election, out of which little or no practical 
‘ meaning could be drawn. The marvellous facility which the anti-Church 
‘ party possessed of saying much about nothing—a facility ever since con- 
‘spicuous among Scotch Presbyterians and English Dissenters—earned 
‘ for them a credit for learning among the uncritical and ignorant; while 
‘their outrageous and unscrupulous spirit of self-exertion was a trick 
‘ that demagogues have always found successful.’ 

Mr. Blunt’s own reckoning of the abuses and crimes of the Church in 
these realms, and his melancholy history of the steps taken in the rei 
of Henry VIII. to repress and punish them, were enough to call for the 
loudest condemnation that human lips could frame against the whole 
system, either in its reformed or unreformed state. 

Mr. Blunt gives great credit to Wolsey for the reformation of the Church 
of England, and vindicates with great ability his memory and conduct in 
the whole matter of the legatine authority. We are not sorry to see the 
character and proceedings of Henry presented in their true blackness. 
Mr. Froude had done much to throw a halo of splendour and haze of mis- 
fortune round this tyrannical monster of lust, hypocrisy, avarice, and 
cruelty; and Mr. Blunt has stripped him naked, tarred and feathered 
him afresh, and set him up as the grim scarecrow of our boyhood; but 
he argues that the severance from Rome which the affair of the divorce 
precipitated was inevitable. The various successive steps of the separa- 
tion are exhibited with lucid arrangement, and justified by precedents 
drawn from older and more Catholic times. Our author admits that the 
monasteries needed purgation and reduction, including, as they did, 
some hundred thousand individuals out of a population of about three 
millions, and having amassed a property (in land, cash, jewels, and plate) 
which amounted to £50,000,000 sterling of our money. He shows the 
large-minded intentions of Wolsey concerning their modification and 
transformation, and hints that some radical changes were necessary ; but 
he tells the story of their spoliation with great unction and well-merited 
rebuke ; and endeavours to give some account of what was done with 
‘these enormous funds and these unhoused religious.’ We have not 
space here to recount his arguments with reference to the royal supre- 
macy. It seems to his mind a great satisfaction that the Ten Articles of 
religion were produced without the helpof Henry. These he summarizes, 
and declares to be the doctrine of the English Church at the present 
time. The Evangelical party may justly disclaim the entire position. If 
‘the real presence,’ in a sense which Mr. Bennett would approve, if the 
doctrine of justification, which goes farther than the Council of Trent 
would sanction, if the modified worship of images, and culture of saints, 
avd prayers for the dead, and all the rest of it, be the substantial 
doctrine of the Church of England, we are poy thankful to be 
free from its fetters, and believe that one half of its clergy and people 
ought to be driven out of it as pestilent heretics. Mr. Blunt’s remarks 
on the English Bible, and his sketch of the successive steps taken in the 
formation of this wondrous book, would be modified if he had read Mr. 
Westcott’s recent work. He seems specially to recoil from the idea of 
our owing anything to I'yndale the martyr, against whom he entertains a 
bitter grudge. The proofs of the originality of Tyndale, and of his in- 
fluence on all subsequent versions, have been established beyond the 

power of Mr. Blunt’s bitter repudiation to disturb. 
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The Church and the French Revolution: a History of the 
Relations of Church and State from 1789—1802. By 
E. pE Pressexsé, D.D. Translated from the French by 
Joun Stroyan. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


This is a very remarkable volume, and will sustain the well-earned 
reputation of M. de Pressensé. One idea has taken firm hold of him— 
the radical incompatibility of the spiritual and temporal powers. In the 
name of ‘all the freedoms,’ he demands the separation of the powers of 
the State and Church. Whatever English policy or history may dictate 
on this head, the history of religious opinion in France for the last 
eighty years is the most utter condemnation of the intrusion of the 
secular power into the dominion of the religious conscience. The angry 
forces and sceptical spirit which dominated France in the days of the 
Convention, and during the Reign of Terror and the Imperialism of 
Napoleon, with the melancholy outrage of all religious feeling perpe- 
trated by him on the person of Pius VII., reduce the godless fliesee 
between the Church and State to its most despicable and desperate form. 
M. de Pressensé is abundantly qualified for the task he has undertaken. 
In two articles in this journal, one of them in the present number, lic 
has carried forward these researches from the point at which he leavis 
them in the volume before us to the present day. M. de Pressensé 
writes with a grace, and subtlety, and flavour, that it is difficult to 
transfer into another language. We do not think that Mr. Stroyan has 
been successful as a translator; much of the volume before us is neither 
French nor English, and some of it is quite unintelligible. 


Essays and Addresses, chiefly on Church Subjects. By Henny 
Axrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Strahan & Oo. 


We have, on a previous occasion, devoted some special consideration 
to two of the remarkable papers which are here reprinted. Dean Alford 
has taken a brave, honest, and independent course, which has been cor- 
dially and unreservedly recognised by those who cannot treat episcopal 
orders as an indispensable note of the true Church. He has thrown 
down the challenge to those who would unchurch and unchristianize all 
who cannot claim this accessory of the religious life, and has vindicated 
the rights of conscience and the need of Christian charity with so much 
force and freedom, that he has made a new mark, if not a deep impres- 
sion, on public opinion. The address delivered by the Dean at the 
Cheshunt College Centenary Celebration, is here published by the side 
of the discourse on ‘ Christian Charity,’ preached in Westminster Abbey ; 
and it is a practical expression of the principles he was not afraid to 
utter in the metropolitan sanctuary. The education of the Christian 
ministry forms the theme of several of these addresses. On this subject, 
the remarks of Dr. Alford are full of healthy and wise warning, and are 
applicable to all sections of the Church. He strongly discountenanccs 
any step which would reduce the amount of commen and united training 
given to clergy and laity, and deprecates any process of education that 
would sever from the current of national life the instruction given to 
our religious teachers. We wish it were in our power generally to 
follow this advice. If the bulk of Nonconformist ministers, before 
entering on their special theologic education, could have the advantage 
of a lengthened university career, and could thus be brought into contact 
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with the scholarship, and science, and high tides of intellectual life cur- 
rent in our universities, we should see the death-blow given to the social 
exclusions and prejudices which now disgrace our English Christianity. 
We should have men of larger mental calibre and “bedadies religious 
sympathies in all the Churches of our land; and the minds thus trained 
would be in a far better position to tackle the difficulties of theology, of 
exegetical inquiry, and of practical work. The Dean’s urgency on the 
importance of sound exegetical study, and proper preparation for true 
ae oratory, is much needed by Dissenters and Churchmen alike. 

e lack both the doctrinal fibre, the sound learning, and the pious 
faith of days when dogma and scholarly accomplishments did, per aps, 
somewhat overshadow practical Godliness and the exercises of the Chris- 
tian life. We are suffering now from the reaction, quickened by the 
excessive dogmatism of earlier days. It was never more difficult than it 
is at the present time for a man accurately to expound Holy Scripture, 
and evoke the lessons it has to utter to the nineteenth century; yet we 


fear all our Churches are more or less afflicted with a crazy and perilous 
belief that nothing is so easy. 


A System of Physical Education, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Maciaren, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This is a very useful book. It is divided into three ‘ Parts ;’ the first 
being on ‘Growth and Development,’ the second treating of a ‘ Practical 
System of Gymnastic Exercises,’ and the third, denominated an ‘ Appen- 
dix,’ containing illustrations from Lewis ny of different forms of 
growth and development, together with divers tables, which show the 
average state of growth and development, and the effects produced upon 
the human body by systematic training. 

The first ‘ Part’ of this work might, we think, have been reduced with 
advantage, by the omission of some unnecessary, questionable, or vague 
physiology. Our author tells us that the Greeks and Romans, ‘ groping 
‘in the dark,’ arrived at their splendid development of bone and muscle 
‘by the observation of results;’ and that they were ‘ ba geese un- 
‘ directed by a ray of science deserving of the name.’ He goes on 
to contrast the sad condition of the trainers of our classic athletes with 
the blissful perfection of knowledge enjoyed by the Director of the 
Gymnasium at Oxford. The contrast is, to our mind, so far as theory is 
concerned, eminently unsatisfactory for us, when, with scientific pain, we 
find it stated, that the ancients ‘did not know that man’s material frame 
*‘ was composed of innumerable atoms, and that each separate and indi- 
‘ vidual atom had its birth, life, and death. . . .’ This ‘ atomic theory,’ 
which is peculiar to Mr. Maclaren, is a fair specimen of the kind of 
physiological knowledge and scientific accuracy which may be found in 
the chapter on growth and development. There are, however, in this 
‘ Part’ some acute, practical observations: even our author follows his 
Roman and Grecian teachers, and ‘observes results.’ He wisely dis- 
criminates between ‘recreative’ and ‘ educational’ exercises, showing 
that the tendency to a choice among the former is determined by the 
presence of already well-developed B evipen, the individual choosing to. 
use for his amusement those parts of his body which do their work the 
best, not those which need employment most. Further, he insists, and 
with reason, on the fact that the strength of a man, like that of a chain 
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or cable, is but equal to that of the weakest part, and that the common 
maxim of ‘a weak part in every one,’ is often most mischievous, and es- 
pecially so when it leads to a quiet submission to an unnecessary evil. 

In the second ‘ Part,’ Mr. nen furnishes a good code of practical 
directions for the performance of all kinds of gymnastic exercises, 
ranging from simple ‘movements’ and ‘positions’ to complicated dis- 
plays of agility on the trapeze, the rosary, or mast. This part of the 

ook is cleverly illustrated by numerous drawings, so that anyone may 
be his own drill-master or the guide of others. e lessons are arranged 
in series of gradually-increasing difficulty, and it is impossible to speak 
too highly of the completeness with which this effort of our author's 
secures the result at which he aims. 

In the Appendix there are some instruction tables, exhibiting dis- 
tinctly the beneficial results of the treatment adopted by Mr. Maclaren, 
and we cordially recommend a study of his book to the fathers of families, 
the heads of schools, and all those who have to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the physical education of the young. 


Contemporary Literature. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Jouannes BLEEK. 
Edited by ApotpHE KamPHavseEN. by G. H. 
VenaBLeEs, Esq. In 2 vols. London: Bell & Daldy. 


In the case of Professor Bleek we have a remarkable instance of 
assiduous and life-long labour, carried on in quietude, without any of its 
fruits reaching beyond the class-room. He undertook and continued 
the most painstaking investigations for the benefit of the students alone. 
During his lifetime, besides his well-known work on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he published cnly a few essays and dissertations. All the 
rest of his writings now given to the public were prepared for the students 
at Bonn. The volumes before us contain lectures delivered at Bonn 
during the course of his professional career, extending from the summer 
of 1821 to the summerof 1858. During this period, they were repeated 
three and twenty times; not without being constantly improved by 
corrections and additions, which left them in a condition that required 
but few touches to fit them for the public. As regards editors, these 
lectures were exceedingly fortunate—one being an accomplished son of 
the author; the other, Dr. Kamphausen, highly distinguished by his 
literary productions. The aim of the editors in the first edition was to 
present the work of the author in its latest and best form. Their labours 
were confined to matters of style, and references to authorities published 
since Bleek’s death. In the second edition, these valuable references 
have been brought down to the latest period, and other additions have 
been made. Bleek, like many of the greatest thinkers of his day, 
received his first inspiration from the immortal Schleiermacher, and, as 
regards his theological stand-point, he occupies a middle position between 
the Rationalists on the one hand, and the narrow orthodox church party 
on the other. The reader must, therefore, expect to meet with depth 
and earnestness of conviction, combined with great freedom of interpre- 
tation. Bleek, in all his conclusions, is bold and fearless, but always 
calm, conscientious, and reverential. The work itself is systematic 
in its arrangement, and complete in its details. 

The first 170 pages are devoted to preliminary matters; a general 
review and estimate of writers upon the subject, from the earliest ages 
of the Church to the present day; the designations and divisions of the 
»ooks of the Old Testament; an account of the languages; its kindred 
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dialects and its literature, down to the most recent date. Then follows the 
introduction proper. The first division is devoted to the historical books, 
beginning with a general account of their character and history ; in which 
the ori gin, formation, and authorship of the Pentateuch are fully discussed ; 
and after this the different books are separately considered. Then 
come the prophetical books, introduced by an elaborate dissertation on 
Hebrew prophets and prophecy, after which their date, authorship, and 
contents are separately handled. Next come the poetical books, which 
are subjected to a similar investigation. The second division of the 
work contains a history of the Old Testament Canon, both among the 
Jews and in the Christian Church, with observations upon the Apocrypha. 
The third division (Division B of the translation) gives a history of the 
sacred documents, external and internal, the latter including both the 
written and printed text. Such is the systematic and comprehensive 
plan of the work, all the details of which are executed with so much 
thoroughness and ability as to render it the most valuable and reliable 
ever published upon the subject. This is not the occasion to enter upon 
a criticism of the author’s opinions; we can only indicate them on some 
important controverted points. Although Bleek professedly holds a 
middle course between the two extremes pointed out above, it will be 
found that he rejects the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, believes 
in its composite character, and ingeniously attempts to resolve it into 
its original elements by assigning each portion to its own separate date 
and authorship. We need scarcely say that he has failed to reduce the 
chaos of criticism into Kosmos. He rejects the historical accuracy of 
other historical books, and brings their dates far too low. He refers 
the latter chapters of the prophecy of Isaiah to the time of the return from 
the Captivity. He reduces the prophecies of Daniel substantially into 
mere poesy, and the vision into fiction, &c. As compared with Colenso 
and Davidson, he is decidedly moderate, and far surpasses them in the 
care, candour, and reverential spirit which marks all his researches. 
But we do not hesitate to say that, with all his fairness, he applies to the 
Old Testament documents tests which no history could successfully with- 
stand, and that other scholars equally learned and impartial are fully 
justified in drawing from the same data opposite conclusions. The fact 
is, that Bleek was never successful in freeing himself from the influences 
of his early life, which often through the whole of his career forced him into 
over-refined criticisms and subtle distinctions quite at variance with his 
usual frankness and fairness of treatment. The list of works on the 
literature of the Old Testament, given in the early part of the work, espe- 
cially that of expositors, is monsnaed by unaccountable omissions. In looking 
cursorily over the list, there occurred to us at least a score, which no 
Biblical scholar can afford to overlook. In the English department, 
where several have evidently been inserted by the translator, the following 
are not mentioned :—Bush, Murphy, and Kalisch on Genesis; Walford 
on the Psalms ; Alexander on Isaiah ; Fairbairn on Ezekiel; Davison on 
Job; Ginsburg on the Song of Solomon; Moses Stuart on Daniel, &c. 
There are also serious omissions in the German authorities. With the 
exception of these and some other minor blemishes, the editor and 
translator have performed their respective tasks in the most satisfactory 
and praiseworthy manner, and the Biblical student is furnished with a 
aendeess of valuable materials for the study of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 


